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[Sumn^Tnd erolrast b«twe« po^ty and the I“- 
ttcnlBr artsw Its nelatioa to the other two rott^tic arts. 
Absence of all external seasuoos prince* Poetry ap- 
peals to iciagitiative vision. Not so dirttl as sen^j^r- 
^ion. Advantage over painting througli its ability to 
dirplay facts in ibeir hlstoncal Saccwsion « 
nr jLA Far profounder and more extind ed embrace -of 
world of idea than io music; du^ to its greater power of 
definition in speech and its use Uftono (flftrely u a su^ 
oidinaie Inslrumcnt. The content of poetry e 

enrisajeroent of itn^'hfiVe 

ma^nieUtgiblo b^nguage dmy foon Pf^of content, 
wbjeetto tfie eoniiion tbattt » poencab . Analysis of 
what this condition implies. The imaBination of artist 
most be contribuiive i tlisiinclioa from mere prose jw- 
sciousness and thinking. In its entire independmw ^ 
the material of sense it may be defined as we uitive^ 
art. The material is the inwginalion, and as such con- 
ioini with all the arts. It is,however, not the only ^ 
open to philosophical review on this ground. 
however, lilt commenMfiieflt tht disrnwpttnon ol 
Art, its bridijc of passage to ibe woUon of ftligtoo and 
phitosophLcni thMgHtl 

Stiodivision ofsubject-niotter p L . ; ivJL iw nf 

1. Poetical compcwition ai distinguished fcom Usat at 
Pn»c * * * . * ' * 
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cludc^ Ptimarily ^rhal It dciU with is the lafinile 
doED^in of Spirit lUid the enerj^ies of ils life] » 
DistiEictiDo bet ween pocticial and prosdE: con- 
ccplion 21 

[(aj Poeticil antpiOT 10 the pmsaic form of artistic 
speech. It b the ori^InaL imii^iiiative grasp 
of truth. Dates from first effort of maui at 
self-expres^ioA. Endcayours to make that 
expression of a blghcr virtue than mere piwe 21 
(^) The kind of prose life from which poetry is 
sepapte posmiates a different kind of con¬ 
ception JUQf] speechp The finite categofics of 
the nnderstaiiaiiig applicable to the former. 

The ideal raiio^e of fact is aimed at by 
pKwEry. Its aiEnity with and diftinction from 
pore thooght . . « . . * . aj 

(t) DlfTcrcnce betwwm the relation of poetic con¬ 
ception to prosaic in early times and more 
tnodem, where the prosaic form of life has 
become siemotyped in a dcEnite syslctn] . aA 
(i:) The nattiie of the difierentiatinii of poetical act' 
ivity in different ages and nations ^ « *26 

((a) U has no particuLot epoch of unique celebm- 
tioti. It embraces lie coUectivc Spirit of 
itinti. It is conditioned by the Outlook of 
various nations and epochs ^ * 2? 

(^) Some of these hate closer nffmity with its 
essential inirit, the Oriental in eom- 
pOTLsoD with the Western nations, if we ex¬ 
clude Greece - . . * . , #27 

(7) Modem interest Itt Hellenic and ceitoin por¬ 
tions of Oriental poetry] » * , , , aS 

2. Tlie Arl-product of poetry and prose ^ 39 

(o) /fhe orilslic composilion of poetry generally , 29 

[(b) It must ptrasess intrinsic tiaity. The action 
must be conceived ns that of particular men 
or tt 03 iien+ There rnnst be lital coa1c£4Ence 
of charactersj events, and actions. Unity in 
the nature of a procesa and a diFerenlialfoa 
of parts which coalesce therein ... 29 

03 ) Nature of this organic differeutintiDD and syn¬ 
thesis. Tendency of Art to parficularbatton. 
Delight in detail. I^ature of its treaiment of 
such deEaU. R-esiilt, a secure setT-subsistency ji 
(7) Substantive unity presened. Display ef par- 
tlculax features, despite all oppi>:iittei}| must 
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cambitkC id a union of mysttrioiis 
The unity U essential and U is the 

aoul of the entiretyK FaraJld in dhjh^ tri- 
ulioni Varied type of aitistk form to the 
Epic, the Drama^ and the Lyric] . » . > 

(i) History and oratory compared with the poetitaJ 
prodtict, . - , ^ , » • _ * 
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nature of the historical oont^l pmhibits this. 
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the historical ircaiinent de^ed 
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ditmaSp actions^ events, etc- , , . . 

0J> The end of Art not practical as in oratury. 
Nor Is It to edification. 

{y} U is an essentially infinite (self-rounded) organ¬ 
ism. Permeated with a principle of why. 
Independent of any oae paxticumr conddion 
of Life or Nature} , . . * . h 

j. The creative bipulae of the Poet ^ ^ ^ 

[(it) Less under restrictioti lO respect to his meditfin. 
The problem proposed in one respect mom easyv 
and in another more diMcuIt than that of the 
other nits. Technical control of the medium which 
ifl easier makes the demand for imagioALKre peae* 
tratlun the greater ^ ‘ 

(^) EeiJiK operative in the realm of imaginative idea 
Itself poelTV has to guard against encroichuig 
upon the spheres of teligion, philosophy, and the 
ordinary coaacioiisrteis as such , , » . 

U) To a grater erteut than in the other arts the poet 
has iransJused the dtemal mode of envisage- 
ment, which he cfcates, with the vitality of siMib 
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lift Mohammedan poetry^ The creatEve imcrgy 
must be abEoluiBlir free from all restrictjoiLs ini' 
posed by the moieri^ liaadled] . p * * 

I r. The Etpiesiion of Poeiry #,***« 
[. Ilie poetical CmictpLion * . * * ^ + 

(fl) Poeiicsl conecpiion in its ori^fini ^ « * 

(In ils oEi^n laol cumsciously distinct firom the 
prosaic or ickntilic oODseioosness. In genenil 
Itmis the poetic imagination Lb plotlJc. Ilja^tra- 
tion of dinerence bctvreen the concrete pocUciU 
iitugc svnd the absiroct coocepl] . , , , 

(^) DisUnctlon between poetic mqiae of concepdem 
oad that of prose Language of poetioil fiietapbor 
and imagery Jess accurate than the de^nidon of 
pitaoic fact - , ^ * 

(^) cxccptianal difhculties which confront the poet 
of ii world where the distinction between ordinary 
prose life and imagiiiaiion ii emphasised, Arti' 
hcud appearance of his creations^ IDifficuIly of 
retaining sponUiieous simplicity and freshness * 
2, Verhil Expression . . » 

(ii) Poetic^ speech generally . , , , , 

[Another mode of speech necea^liated by the fact 
that the wnr Id of poetry and art in gcnCTaJ should 
not be EdenttcaJ with that of ordinary lifei or tliat 
of science and teilgion] ♦ » ^ * 

The means by which this is realised . 

[fa) PButicttlar words and ejtpressions only proper 
to poetry. Entitled to norrow from langu^e 
forms obsolete in ordinary speech^ The b- 
ventinn excrciied in creating novel ml3de^sof 
uttefance ....***, 
03) The relative order of wofds bdmus of change * 
how the licence in thu respect may be abused 
Eimd degenerate into rhetoric and dcclama- 

(y) The periods of poeiEcol consimedon composed 
in nccordance with the ideality of the soid- 
experience embodied] . . , , , 

(i) Distiiictions in the use of these meant 
l[a) Poetry in the age where poetry is ihc one 
revcalcr of ^iritml truth, FuTce o| creative 
power and simplldity of dictian moat obvious 
features. Great ion of a poetic diction by Dante 
(ffl Distinction from above in an age where prose 
diction already elaborated. Xxpression of 
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(y) Rhythmic^ verification embraces the actual 
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poetry 

iNTRODfCTIOX 

I 

T he temple of cbs^ical architecture demands a god, who 
redder therem. Sculpture eihibits the same ia plastic 
beauty, and confera forms on the material it onploys for this 
purpc^, which do not Jn their nature reiuain exteruai to 
what is aphiiqal^ hut are the form itself imiaaneut in the de¬ 
fined content, 'rhe corporeality, however^ and sensuousnesSf 
no less than the ideal univers^ity of the Eculptured figure, 
are opposed on the one hand to subjoed^e ideality^ and in 
part to the particularity of the individual, in whose clement 
the content of the religious, no less than also the wotl^y 
lifct must secure reality by viitue of a novel forfn of art. 
This mode of eipression, which is of subjecth^ impoiif and 
at the same time particularised in its chameterizatJon, the 
art of pflinting iucif contributes under the princtple of the 
plastic arts, In other words it subordinates the reahstJe ex¬ 
pression of form to the more ideal presentment of colour, 
and mokes the enpression of thg ide^ty of soul the central 
[joint ^ of the presentment. The universal sphere, however, 
in which these arts arc modvedf the one in the id^ of eym- 
boham, the other in the plastic ideal, the third in the 
romantic type, b the sensuous or forro of spirit and 

natural objects^ 

The spiritual content possesses, however, as essentiilly 
appertinent to the ideality of cdnsciousness, a determinate 

* il fiiiflfwMkt. Wff frbDuJd rather i*j ihe nnifyiag i.ifinlflr»nge of the 
ccckIha. 
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existence which is for ibis iti(salhy at the same time foreign 
to the oitidmin itJteir of ibeeAtenmiipp^rancejiJid eflvi3a.ge- 
ment ptC 5 e?iicd to it by nmterial form- Ftopa this foreign 
eledticnl it is further necessary that it remove its conceptions 
Lu order to place them in a realm whidij in r^pecl lo 
loiiteriiil no less than the mode of expressaon, is indpend- 
OTtly of an ideal or suhiectise character- This was 
ward step which we saw mmif make^ b so far as it embodied 
pure ideality and subjective emotioa in the conrigurattons of 
essentially resonant sound rather than in viable forms. It, 
howevert passed by this very means into a further eslreme, 
that is, an ideal mode of concfintralion not fully eiplicit, 
whose content in musiail tones itself only found symbolic 
eipressioiu For tone taken by itself is without conlenh and 
has its definition in the numCriGal relations, so that what t$ 
qualitative in the spiritual content no doubt generally cori^ 
sponds to ihesse quantitative relations which are espr^sed io 
essential differences, oppositions, a.nd mediation, but in its 
qualitative deterciinacy is not entirely ablo w receive its mi- 
pression in musicsil lone- If this aspect is not wholly to fail 
the art of music mush by reason on^ide^ess, sum' 

mon to Sts assistance the more definite articulation of lan¬ 
guage, and requires for its more secure attachment to par¬ 
ticularity and the characieristic expression of the content a 
text, vrkhont which U is imuble to complete fully the ideahty 
which is poured forth by means of musical tones. 

By virtue of this expression of ideas and emolions, the 
abstnict ideality of music receives a clearer and more secunE 
exposition. At "the same time what we have here unfolded by 
its raeans is, to a certaiii extent, not the point of view of idea 
and the artistic mode adapted to its expression, but merely 
the emotioiud life aa it aicxiompajiies the same; also in 
we find that here, tcwci* music entirety diverts ilsdf of fusion 
with the verW text in order to develop its own movement 
without festraint in the world of tone simply* For this 
reason the realm of idea, which is unable to immajn under 
such a more purdy abatmet made of ideal intensity, and 
Sleeks a configuration in a world which embraces its one 
homogeneous and concrete realityf breaks away on its part 
hkewise from the bond of music, snd in the exclusive art of 
poetry discovers the adequate reaUration k demandii. 
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in other words the art of humw speech^ is the 
/Aird or final step^ the which unites and embraces 

in a yet higher sphete, in the sphere of the very life of Spirit 
ilselfj’ the two extremes ©f the plastic arts and musk. For 
on the one hand poetry conmins just as musk does the 
principle which apprehends an ideal content in its id^ity^ 
the principles which in architecture, sculpturfe, and painting 
is lost* or at mo^^t incompletely asserted, And on the other 
liand It expatiates itself, under the modes of ideal concep¬ 
tion, intuition, and feeling simply, in an objective worlds 
which does not entirely destroy the defined foims of scidp- 
ture and pointiji^, and is capable of unfolding all the con¬ 
ditions of an evontr a siiccessiori or jmerebange of emotional 
statesp passions, conceptions* and the exclusive ©ourse of 
liuDian aodon with more corapkteincss than any other 

s. But in a fitiU more intimate way the art of jpoetry 
constitutes a third or fiiml term in its relatbn to painting 
and music r^aided as the rofnait/ir arts, 

{d} One reason of thia h that its principle is that generaJly 
of an which has nothing further to do with grr^s 

niaitor as such* seeding; as is the case with architccttire^ to 
tronsfornn it through symbolism to an envirqnmcnt related 
analogically to spiritual lifet or as in the case of sculpture in 
order to implant upon inaterial substance the natural form 
congenial to such life under the spatial condition of Ite ex¬ 
pression. \Yh3i the end b now is to express immediately 
for mind the ntaolfestations of Spirit with dl its ideas of 
iorngination and ort^ without setting forth theb external and 
visible bodily presence. And a further reason corisisU b 
this, that poetry is able to grasp in the form of ideal it)- itself 
and with a far ^ater wealth than is possibk for musk or 

E Jntmg, not merely the innermost actuaUty af consdouj 
e, but aUo what is particular and individual in ejdcrnal 
existence^ arid equally able to contrast such facts in the 
complete diversity of their specifii: traits and accidental 
peculiarities. 

(^) The art of poetry is^ iiowevefi m totality^ also again, 

^ It would be pcfhiipi belter lo triiJiaiite xrijJijvw 
ibe wuftis ‘'ihe life cf the hufflan rejtsoti.' Tbn h deve¬ 

loped arvd e^plainoi, howetef, in tht ncxi pw^vph. 
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froni another point of view, fissentially to be distingniih^ 
from the above-mentioned arts whose fundamental qualities 
it thus in a measure combines, 

(a) In this respect, if we cpmpiare it with p^nting^ pc 
kttei art is ihroughout at an advanlage, where it is of im¬ 
portance to bring before our senses a content under the con¬ 
dition of Its external appearance El is mic no doubt that 
poetry is able by variotis means to eiivimaliswr objects pre¬ 
cisely in the way that for the iipagfnatioti generally the prin¬ 
ciple of objectification b made real to our intuitive sense. 
But in so Sir as coocepdve power, in the element of which 
poetry pre-eminenlly oiovos, is of a spiritual ttalure and iiH' 
plica the presence of the universality of thought^ it is in¬ 
capable of flltaining the dchnidon of sensuous perception- 
On the other band, the varied traits which poetry brings to- 
gethert in order to make the concrete fom] of a content 
sisiblc, do not fall as with pamting into One and the same 
totality, which is tel before us wholly as a siniulianeous 
appearance of all its deUila^ hut they break apart, inasmuch 
as the imagination cm only give us the complexity it con¬ 
tains under the form of succession. This is, however, onlj a 
defect from the sensuous point of view^ a defect which 
reason i£ able b its own way to rectify- That is to say, 
in^much as humaxi speech^ even in the case where it 
endeavours to summon before our sight a concrete obJecE, is 
not concerned with the sensuous apprehension of an imme¬ 
diate external object, but atwaj-s with the ideal relation^ the 
menEd intuition, for this reason the particular characteristics, 
albeit they are set before us in a series, arc nevertheless 
fused together in the clement of one essentially homogeneous 
spirit, which IS able to qualify the effect of succession^ to 
bring the varied array into one picture, and to secure and 
enjoy this picture in Imaginaiivc contemplation- MoreovcTp 
this defidency of sensuous rtalijEadon and objective dcGni- 
don, when wc contrast poetry with painting, brioge as a 
contrary result the possibility of an IntplcuLibk superfluky 
of material. For inasmuch as the poetic art in printing re¬ 
stricts itself to a deterininate space, and even more to a 
distinct moment in a riruadon or action, for this reason it is 
prevented from portraying an object in its entire ideal pio- 
fundity no less than in the extension of Its temporal develop 
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menL But wfvat is tnic la ihrougliuut concrete m the soise 
that it compriaea within tts erobiace a unity Of essential tSe- 
terciinations. In its phenomenal appearance, however, these 
are not metelv unfolded as a c<Heiistcnt spatial phenomenon 
but in a temporal series as a hUto^, whose course pintmg 
is only able lo present in a relatively inaneq^te xnanner. 
Even in the case of every stalk, every »w, each has ™ *his 
sense its history, a change, sequence, and eicdusive whole of 
varied conditions. And this is even more true of the sphere 
of spirit, which ran only be eshaustively portrayed as vent- 
able spirit in phenomenal guise -when it is set before out 
iTni pi nation as Such a process- 

f/l) We have already seen that pocstry possessES for its ex¬ 
ternal medium that of wne in common ¥nth ftpuif. tne 
wholly external, or, as we might say in the false wnsc of e 
expression, the objective maierial sn the progressive sen^ of 
the particular arts finally vanishes in the stibjKtiye med^m 
of B^d, which is divested of alt visibility, and which suffers 
an idc&l content only to be apprehended by a conscious 
state independent of sight* For music, however, the 
figuration of musical as such Is the essential end. tor 
althouah the soul in the course and tnovemctit of mel^ 
and its harmonic relations presenls what is obje^ 

or its own id«il content, to the cmotionii litej yet the 
ideality thus presented is not pure ideality, but the human 
soul interwoven in the closest way with the musical torie as 
its espression, and the confignmtion of such musical e*- 
pression which confers on music its true char^ter. bo 
much is this the case that music leceivp its independent 
position as on art just in proportion as the ammation 
by it to the emotional life is more cmpbada^ m the world 
of pure muse than in that of rap’s ordinary spinal 
activity.* But for this vety reason it is only to a relative de¬ 
gree capable of reproducing the 

and intuitions, the entire estension of the ideal wealth of 
consdoUB life: it remains restricted to the more ahstmet 

I Hrecl expKVHs (]ii» av *' miking the inntf oi Wed eeiileri per- 
qcplj^lMe the Weal &CHUy,” that U. yrtma/arJ/, 

Icail tint teoK which fi aeifC5t lo K miaic 

= By da Hew I clwjty cmEraita pan mn^k w\m tu 

rckied ^ ictffmpajjLraeflt lo fcumirn speech m »n|;- 
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universality of all ihal it grasps as contentj and ibe more 
indebnitc mantrestalioits of onr emerfion. 

In thn Jike de^eCi ihen^ that mind {Gdsf} elaborates the 
mwe abitmet utuversaliiyin a concrete whole of idea^ end®, 
actionSj and eventSi and no leas contributes lO its conformi- 
lion the particulariring pefception, it nol only forsatea the 
subjective life of mere emotion and builds up that life into 
an unfolded realm of objective reality in this loOp 

within the ideal world of the imagmatioti itselft it b com- 
pKlIed, by virtue of llie nalujc of such transfonnatiofl, to 
forsake the attempt to express the new realm thus secured 
solely and esclusively by fneans of tone relations, Pfeciicly 
as the medium of sculpture is too poor to e:n;pteK the more 
acaplc content that it is the function Of the art of painting 
to caU bio life, so too the conditions of musical tope and 
melodic upression are unable to realtzc fully the imaginative 
lectures of the poet. For these in part possess the ideas more 
accurately defined to consciousness ond, in parip the form 
of eaternal appeaiiLnce impressed on the inner sense of per¬ 
ceptive reasoiu Spirit consequently withdraws its content 
from musicnl tone as such^ and declares itself through words^ 
which it IS true do not entirely forsake the tlement of 
sounds but sink to the purely external sl^ of UiC COfn- 
mmiEcnrion. In other words, by tnuan!^ of this repletion with 
spiritual ideas, musical lone b^omes the voice of articulate 
words; language^ in its turn, is diverted from an end in it¬ 
self to a means of ideal expression which has lost its inde¬ 
pendent Ecirsubfsistency. Tbb coasritntes in fact what we 
have already estahlisbcd as the essential diiTerence between 
music and poet^* The content of the art of speech is the 
collective art of the world of ideas elaborated by the ima- 
gination, the spiritual which remains at home in its vision, 
which remains in thbi ideal realm, and, even in its movement 
toward an objective world, is only conscious of the same as 
a symbol iliat differs from its own consetous content. In 
music ait reproduces the penetration of Spirit in a sensu¬ 
ously apparent and present form. In pocl^- it even forsakes 
the ckment of musiial /ffwr and articulation opposed to it, 
at least to the extent that this musical tone is no longer ic- 
clothed in fully adequate externality and the exclusive ex¬ 
pression of that enntent. I'he ideal no doubt is expressed, 
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but it 1^]^ td diErCov^r its t<^ m the sensuous 

medium of tone, des|iite the fact that it is of a more ideal 
chamcLcr; this it discovers eKcltiS-ively in its own essentiaJ 
content, by virtue of whreh it expresses the content of mind 
os it is realued in the idoahty of the imtigination simply as 
such- 

0 In the thW place, ind enaily, if we consider the 
spedhc cbaracler of poetry relatively to thb distinction ht> 
tween music and painting, and we may indade with it the 
other plastic oris, we shall Find the same simply to consist 
in the subordination of the mode under which all poetical 
content is cnvii^aged and con%utod by the medimn of 
fn other wprds^ irheit Jone, as it dots in the art of music, or 
for that matlefi colbuT as in that of fating, no longer 
essentially reooven* and tspresses the eiiUre ronienip in that 
ea se the'musical tnataicnt of the compositiaii tinder its 
aspects of time, no less than those of harmony and melody, 
drops away; we have left us merdy the generaJixed coii^ 
^garatian of Uk timo'tneiisiire of syllables and words* to 
which we may add rhjlhcn, euphony, and the like. And 
further, it is to be noted that we have ihis^ not in the sense 
of a genuine ciedium for the content, but mthcT as a mode 
of extemality which h aceidentalp and which only receives 
an artistic furni, because art cannot permit any mode of its 
esetemaJ manifesfation whatever to bo entirely a question of 
accidental caprice. 

(dji In connection with this withdrawal of llie spiritual 
content from the semiioas medium we are at once met willi 
the question ivhat it is then which, under such a view, con- 
stitiitei the iLCtual mdcrnality or objectivity in poetry, that 
of tone bdng thus esduded- The answer to this is simple. 
It is the Mio/ and imagittafirr iddf. 

We have here spiritual forms stibstimted for sensuous, and 
supply a conBgutattve nmteHal, such as wc met with before 
in marble, bronre, colour, or musical tones. Iri other words, 
wd must guard ourselvt^ from such an iiiadqtiate stitemem 
of the facts as that ideas and Imagery are nothing more or 
less than the of poetry. This is unqu^onably true 

In aHmso, as we shall demonstrate more closely later on. 
Despite this, however* we are equally justified in asserting 
that idea, imagery', emotion, and the like arc specific modes, 
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under which every content in poetry is subsumed and mani- 
Tested I and consequently, that Is, owing to the fact that 
the sensuous aspect of the communication remains through¬ 
out A purely accidental one *—it is these Torms which supply 
the real iimieriil which the poet has to elabonile art^ucally. 
No doubt the Tacli the content, must in p^ry^ p in other 
arts, rcoeiire its due objcctificadon for spirit; objecti^ty in 
this sensCi however, is the esechan^e of what wns previously 
an externiii reality for one tliat is ideal; one which receives 
an existence exclusively in conscious life itself, as something 
conceived or inmgmed exclusively by mind^^ Mind is here 
on its own ground objective to itself, and it suffers the 
medium of speech merely as a means, that is to say, p^tly as 
one of cdoimuntt^tion, and partly as one of immediAte ex- 
tomalityi from which. as ffom the pure symbol merely, it is 
withdrawn throughout from itsdf into itsclL For this reason, 
in the iiasc of genuine poetry^ it is of no consequenc* 
whether A poetical work be read in private or listened to; Eiud 
for the same reason it can also^ without essential deprecia¬ 
tion of its vhluc, be transhted into other tongues, be tmns- 
ferred from versification into pros^ and thereby transinitted 
in tonal relations of an entirely di^erent character.’ 

{/3) In the rdTi^jTrf place the question prescnis itself as to 
the flij/itf/Y of the obJisKt Jiff which the ideal concept is era* 
ployed in poetry. Wt answer that it is thus used restively 
to essentisd truth in everything of interest to Spirit; not 
merely* that is, relatively to what is substanlive in the same 
in the universality of its symbolic significance or classjcal 
difierenttodon, but equally to oJl that is at the same time 
spedfic and paxttcular, in short, to practically everything in 
and with which mirrd is in any way interested and concerned* 
The art of language, oonaequentI>% both in respect to its con¬ 
tent and the mode under which tlwit content is made e^licit, 
possesses a field of immeasurable com pass, wholly incom¬ 
parable with that of the other arts. Every content, every 

I 1 one thnl mt rely pUys by lli£ wsJh " * ■ j 

3 Such a itaKmicflt ii olivimly one which woalil bt itmifgty 
The jilTCSi Uwl here on ibe pyjEly idtat cemleiU *s ctrntrutefi wuh ine 
bcHUlj of ibylhiii iiul maw ttuftagetptint wonld cexi^nly lUKCit that 
]|e^ wiu dcSocAt In smiue foi inmk?! puiibilitlef ofliunguage. 
t pceiunur be doer bk phtn^tn tn tbs wiue of vmt 
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!siirt of soiiituftl or natural fact, event, liiatory, deed, action, 

S condS whether ideal or external. faU within the 
domain and configuialive powers of poetry. 

fvl Material of this most vancd charactet is not, hm 
evCT, made poetical merely by reason of that it is 

Sl^'genetalway the content of idi^ Ordinary consaoM^ 
ness is able to elaboiate preciMly the same 
field of ideas, and to 

any poetical result. We recogntied this fact wl^ ^ 

the concept of mind merely the material or medium, which 

only receives a form adapted for iwetry, m m 

takes of a novel coofigumtion by virtue of arL I" 

the same way mere colour and tone in then immcdtacy are 

HOI as such Jhe colour or tone of a pamter w ^ 

We mav in a general way desente 
that it is not the idea at rtrrf, but the 
artist which creates a poetical content, under conditions, 
that is, in which the imagination grasps the same tmntent 
insuch a way that it is itself therewith associated m lan¬ 
guage, words and their more beautiful conjunctiOEi as human 

s^b. just as in tlie other arts we find n present in the 
aSectonic form ; thu plastic of sculpture, that adapted to 
naintine. Of musical tones and harmony. 

further necessary limitation of the ^ 

this that the content must, on the one ^ 

bmeed m rtljiiions applicable to in ere whether 

f^^ of science or speculative phUmmphy, nor f^^he^n he 
form of inarticulate emaiiaif, or with a clarity and tflf^uf- 
fidcncy which appeals aeiusit^eh to the or^os 
iidthcr, in another direction, must 

entirely into what we may m ^eml .f .^5, 

oontingency, divi^ons, and relativity of/«J!r^reah^. The 
imagCfation of the poet in this respect * 

middle comse between the abstract umtersaltty of pure ihin^ 
iog and the concrete corporeality of matetua 
Sr “we are acquainted with the laUer m the productions of 
ih^ plSc arts Furthermore such an mt must gwei^y 
con^rm to the requirements we have, 

"is work, insisted os essential to every art-product. In other 
. [ thifi Ihi. » thif ol iheC.F«*i™ 
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words, the art tlicif m\at find in its content the adequate 
object of its appeimnoe, must elaborate evei^'thingi which 
it edibroceSi sa far as the interest appeals to the iptcUigciice 
simply,^ as an e^sciublly iodependent and self-exdusjve 
world. Only in so far as it docs this is the demand of art 
satisried, and the content Lhercot becomes, by virtue of the 
specific mode of iis manifestation, an or^nc whole, which 
in its psuti presents the appearance of a limited associalion 
ajid ideal s}tithcsls, while at the same timej ai contrasted 
with the world of accidenla] subordinations, its cOinsL?teiicir 
is one of essential rreedom, a whale made cxpUdi through 

The last point to which we must in conduslon draw 
attention in respect to this distiRCtioO between poetry and 
the other arts La ^connected with the djlFcrenl modt undCT 
which the toyigination of the poet substantiates its ideas in 
the objective medium of its exposition. The arts hitherto 
conjit^ed were entirely sciiom in their attachment to the 
material of jM^nse, a nitdiujn in which they themselves were 
Opmlive, in so far as they metcly bestowed on their con- 
tent a form^ which could he IhrOUghout accepted and 
elal^rated by means of cong 1 omeralioii& of material sub* 
stance, whether bron/e, marble, or wood, or tho medis; of 
colour and tones.' In a ceriam sense, no doubt, poetry also 
has to meet a condition somewhat sifniiar. That is to sa}% 
m poetkal coiTii}Ositii>n we must not overlook the fact that 
its results hare to he intelligible to mtnd by means of the 
conununicatlan of human speech, lJut we shall find none the 
les-s that the situadou in the two cases is ewEentinJly ahered. 

(o] Otherwise expres:^, by reason of the importance 
pertaining to the materia] aspect In the plastic am and 
tutistc, we find thai* 04 a result of the dtr/n^d restrictions of 
this material, only a //wjM number of conceptions can be 
fully reproduced irv a particulurizod form of reality such as 
stoDUr colour, and lone: the content therefore and the possh 
hiUiies of artiadc composition arc nanowed within very 
defiimbk limits. It on account of this fact that we 
were: able to ossocble closely and eKclusivdy every one of 

1 Hcgeri ^greakm U itt rvi* lalmsj/. 

^ Thfi Eiitdiuui lof niunc h iwt cf cowc itricily ob iU fmijs with ilic 
uLhen. 
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thee specific arts with one particubr fomi of aitis^ 

pre-ernitientiy adapteiJ to it In this way the tr, 

sculpture, and the looiantic to pamtmg and V !! 

no doubt tnie that the particular arts in both directioiM 

from and toward iteif proper domatti r^Xn 

into the other forms- « c took accotinl of this fi>« 
we found it possible to refer to a classic and rotnantic style 
of Siccturl a symbolical and Christiim type of sculpture, 

and even used iho term cto 
and music. Departures such as these from the 
type were, however, merely cspcrimeotal ^ 

the wav in subordination to a new type mther t^ 

S ^taiS =(r»t i»>!.«» »• 

to tiasi beyond its true limiu in seeking to grasp * 
o,‘.^l.lton «, tonijioi.1 .r. wp, >to.“JJ); 
devdouinent could adequately elaborate. Geneitdlj s^ 
SJ wi K s«n that mchitecture has li:«t 
egression of its content ; in s^^ure ^ 
iSease of possibility, which «further 2t% 

nuiEc * b\» oainling and mustc. And the rt^n oi mis s 
in oJoSrtion a.s the ideality and patlicu^ltnn undw 
all its astrecK by the eatcnial medium k made more eapliat 
fto Se“nun. .ni nf toe fto«» » 

nn .to ntonr lund. c»« iunlf 
ordinodm to the material of rense, at least to this Mnent, 
that ill the dcfioition of ememal or 

rt-iwirt whates'Ci remains why it should restncl i^lf to 
Sfic cwStiT or any liinitatHiB to its pow« of com- 

less than the imagination itself, which ^ 

Md ground of iS^the particular nfis and 

\Vt have already, inMOther conni^ion, when 
our diseiwslnn nf th- particular artistic types, come across 
I Tlial nn-StfB ihe limiti of llwi= fcn» atN- 
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wbac pr^LL<aily tbe suae thing. What we sought (or^ 
then, id diir concLusiaa was thai act in .one of its types 
should make Jtseir mdependent of that mode oF representa- 
tbn properly called specific, reiuaiding thereby piedomii^t 
above the eodre sphere in which such a totaH^ of patticu- 
larizattod is reproduced. An elabotalion so comprehensive 
is among all the partioiUr arts by the very nature of the 
case only possible to poetry- Its realization is eOceted 
through the develop menl of poetical Creadon in part by 
means of the actual reconsdtuddn of every particular type, 
and partly by the liberation of the mode of conception and 
its content frqrn the boundaries filed For it in tbe essentially 
exclusive types of conceptioni wherae character we have 
severally defined as symboLica], classical, and romantic, 

(#) The above considerations will further serve to ju^dfy 
the pKidoD, which, in the course of our inquiry, regarded 
as the development of a philosophy, we previously assigned 
to the art of poetry^ In other words by reason of the fact 
ihat poetry ia» to a degm quite Impossible lo any other 
mode of artistic production* concerned with the universal 
simply os such tti Art^ we might appear to have some reason 
for insisting that it marks the commencement of an investiga-’ 
tion in the full sense of the word philosophicalt and only 
from such a startiitg point can we enter into the sphere of 
porticularlsadoni in which we find the series of the other 
arts as limited and determined by their specific sensuous 
medium. Looking back* howev^er* at the result arrived at in 
our investigation of the particular art types we shall find 
that the course of philosophical evolution consisted, hrst, 
in an IncrcaLsed penetration of the ideal dofiient, and, from 
another point of vtewp in the damonstration chat originally 
Art sets forth in the search, then in the discovery oF and 
finally with an advance beyond that content compatible 
with its powens. Thk notion of the beautiful and Art must 
cnfc^e itself in iAi awfi themselves. The starting-poim of 
our mqutiyi therefore, was architecture, in which we found 
merely an impulse toward the complete representitJon of 
what pertains to Spirit in a material mediuuu This is so 
much the case that it is only through sculpture that art first 
attains to a genuine Interfustoii of ideality vrith the medium; 
□ nd ruither that only in the arts of painting and music do 
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we reach the stage where, by virtue of the 
leclivd character of ihetr conlent. vt find the perfected 
fusion effected no less under the aspect of concep^n 
that of practical execulioo in the medium accepi«L This 
process culminates most decisively m poetry, by virtue of 
the fact itifll the very nature of its objocuve realii^ion can 
only be apprehended as ao efTort to draw apart from mO 
cancel the material of sense rather than one of reproduc¬ 
tion which does not as yet venture to clothe itself and mme 
in the objective medium of senseperception. In o^r. 
however, to make this libemtioo iotelligible m philosophical 
terms it is of importance that we have a ready dtsp^ed m 
the question what it is from which art Mdertakes to Lb^e 
itself. This question stands in close rektion to the tact Inal 
poetry is essentially capable of embracing the entirety of m- 
telliinble contunl and artistic modes of expression, tie nmy 
add further that we have viewed this as the acceptance of a 
totality, which can only be interpreted philr^phically as 
the abrogation of limiution in prticuUnty. Our prewous 
consideration of what we mean by thi^s that are one-sided 
would be involved in such an mtpositioTi. tlie self-caclusive 
Character of such ontsidedness being cancelled by such a 

***^*is only through the course of such an expoattion that 
we can effectively demonstrate that poetry is the specific 
art in which a point is reached which marks the banning 
of the disintegtauon of art itself, i point at which the philo¬ 
sophical consciousness discovers its bndge of pas^e lo We 
ntirton of relipon as such, as idso to the prose of saentific 
thought. The boundary lines of the realm of beauty are, as 
we !»ve already seen/on the one hand tlie prose of finite 
condition and our ordinaiy conscious life, starting from 
which Art makes ili effort in the diriiction of truth, and, on 
the other, of the loftier spheres of mlSgion and sdenw, from 
which it passes over into a comprehenflioo w the Absolute 
still more enmndpaic from aU material assoMtion. 

(r) Descntc therefore the completericss with which the art 
of poetry reproduces, under a mode of objectificatioti that 
is most ideal, the entire totalily of Beauty, nevertheless in¬ 
telligence is able to discover even here too in this final 
domain of an a resduo of defect. Wu may for Ihi* purpose 
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wiibin our art^syetom directly commit the poetic wi^ 
that of aTchiteclure^ lu othit words architecttire Still 
unable to isubordin^tc the esteTfial material to the id^ 
content sufhcienLly to clothe the same in a form adequate 
to mtnd^ poetry on the other Imnd carrite die process of 
negating its sensuous medium so titr that instead of trans* 
formicg that which stands in opposition to gross spat^ 

namely tone, as ardiitecture does mth its mate^ 
inio a significant syniboV it rather teduces it to a mere sign 
of no significance. But by doing so it destroys the fiislon 
of spiritual ideality with eiternal eadstence, ^ tbomughly 
that to this ejctent it ceases to be compatible with the 
original notion of Art In other words it cotriK danger^ 
ously near to bidding goodbye to the r^ioa of swse alto 
getheif remaining wholly absorbed in that of ideality. The 
fair mean between these extremes of architecture and poetry 
is secured by sculpture, paintir^, nndi music. Every one of 
these arts nol merely still reptoduccs the spiritual cooient 
completely in a mediuni bortowed from the objective world* 
but also leaves us with that which lies open to our^ senses* 
no less than our intelligence. For although paiuting and 
music^ regarded as romantic arts^ attach themselves to a 
Dicdium already more idealr they do none the less s^upply 
the immediacy of objective odstence, which, however, in 
ihts increase of ideality, shows iudki! lions of disappear¬ 
ance, while again from the opposite point of view ih^ 
prove tbcmseUtiSj through thdr media of colour amJ tone, 
more profuse tn fulness of particularisition and manifold 
configuration than is requir^ from the material of sculp¬ 
ture. 

So doubt the art of poetry in its turn alao endeaTOurs, as 
a sel ofT to thb defect, to place the objective world before 
us with a breadth and variety wbicb even painting, at least 
in a single composition, faili to secure: none the less this 
eompn^ensiveness rcmainB throughout merely a rcalfration 
confined to consciousness itself: and, if it so happens th^ 
poetry, in response to a demand for more mfllerial artbtic 
realirariort, attempts !0 mcreaso the impression on mir 
senses, it h only able lo do this hy ettber borrowing these 
effects from rnuBic and painting, in order to secure artisiic 
niMtii^othrrwise foreign to it; or it is forced, if h seels to 

\ 
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retain its genuine character, to employ these sister arts only 
under A snbordmatc relation of service, while the main stress 
is kid on the ideas of conscious life, the imagination which 
appeals to the imaginatioEi, with which it b above all con¬ 
cerned. 

This will suflicc for discussion of the general TektiDn 
under which poetry i$ placed to the other arts- shaJX 
now prtJCcfcd to a closer examination of the art of poetry 
iudf, and with a view to this propose to co-ordinate the 
same as follows, 

Wc have already seen that in poetry n ts the tdeal 
concept itself from which we derive content no less than 
medium. By reason, hovtmt, of the fact tlial we already 
find outside Artb domain the world of idea to he the most 
obvtoU 5 mode of conscious life;, it is above ct*erything else 
important to distinguish the conception of from that 
of /rwT The art of poetry, however, is not complete in 
this ideal world of the imaginadon alone. It is necessary 
iku it should dolhc the same in expressive It 

has therefore a twofold task confronting it. On the one 
hand it is called upon so to arrange this world of con¬ 
structed idea that it may admit of complete translation into 
speech: on the other it must take care not to leave 
medium of language in the form appropriated by ordinary 
conscious life. In other words such must be treated pwt- 
jcally in order that the expression of art may be distin^ish- 
able in the selection of words no less than their position, 
find even their sound from that of ordiniixy prose. 

Furthtrmaifi, on account of the fact that, though fMietTy 
avails itreli of language as a means of expression, it secures 
by far the most unqualified freedom from those conditions 
and restriettons imposed on the other arts by virtue of the 
particularization of their matenah it is possible for a poet- 
iqI composition In a preHeminent dc^ee to ekferaie every 
one of the various modes of eipression, otherwise adopted 
unaffected by the oncstdedneaa incid^tal to their applica- 
tioQ 10 A particular art. The subdivision of such inw£es: pj 
in all thdr variety is consequently by far the 
most complete in ilm works of poetry. 

The further course of our investigation may now be 
epitomired as follows: 

IV 


c 
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we have to eluctilftte what ii in geneml terms /Sa 
irirVj smd the poftimi in partienbr. 

poeiry will be examined Qi a taetns of €x~ 

/mwj*. 

7^^^■p we shaJI deal with the subdivision of the art into 
Mpk^ LjnCf and JJrama/u poetry. 
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POETICAL COIiiPOSlTlOH AS DISTIKGUJSHED 
FROM THAT OF PROSE 

T \ /'E find it difficutt to xecall a single wfiler anaong all who 
V V have wniten on th& subject of poetry who lias not evadl^d 
ihe attempt ta describe what is poetical as such, let alone a 
dLsir dcfiniilan^ And in Ect if any one begins a discussion 
upon poetry, fcgarded as an artp without pre’vlously having 
investigated the nature of the content and mexie of concep¬ 
tion appropriate to Art in its most general lerms^ he wilt 
find it ait eitremely di^^CLJlt matter to determine where we 
must look for tlmt in which the esscntuil character of poetry 
consists. Tn an erceptional degree Is this failure to tackle 
this probtum visible in those cases where a writer takes as 
^ Itis point of deprtuFu the actual execution in particular 
worka of art, and seeks to establish, by means of this con- 
Qoisseurship, soine general principle which he may apply as 
relevant to every^ sort and kind of composition. In Uus way 
works of the most heterogeneous chaTacter come to rank as 
genuine poetry. Tf we once start from such assumptions, 
and then proceed to the inquiry by virtile of what produc* 
dons of this nature can be reasonably classed together ba 
poems we are at once confronted with the difficulty J have 
above adverted to. Happily our own posiiinu here is not 
that of these inquirers. In ibe first place we Mve by no 
manner of m^ns arrived at the general notion of our 
subject-matter through an examinadnn of any particular 
examples of its display; w'e have on the ootUrary sought to 
evolve the actual canslilution of the same by a ftfcrence to 
the fiinclatncntftl notion.^ Agreeably with this it is not part 

* Thit the eWentU! n^itififi ot Art 
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of oiir deniiuid iha.t everything in ordini^ parlance regarded 
as poetry should id our present inqiiiry fail into the general 
notion we have accepted. At least this ie certainly not ao in 
so far as the decision ’whether any partienbr wo™ is or is 
not poedca] b only dednqible from the notion itself. Further¬ 
more it b tmnccessiuy now to eitpound more fully what we 
understand by the notion of poetry. To do this wc should 
simply have to repeat asain the course of our inquiry into 
the nature of Jleaiity and the Ideal m developed in general 
terms in the first part of this wqrfcu The intrinsic character 
of what is poetical stands in genera] agreement with the 
generic notion of artistic beauty oiid the art-product. That 
is to say, the imagination of the poet b not, as is the case 
with the pksde arts and music by reason of the nature of 
the through which they are reproductive, con¬ 

strained in Its creative activity in many directions;, and 
forced to accept many others of a onesided or s-ery partkl 
eomplcteness; it b ^n the contrary merely sebs^-ient to 
the essential requirements and gen^ul pnndple of an ideal 
and artistic presentation. 

From the many difTerent points of view applicable to our 
present purpose, I wil] attempt to emphasnze merely those 
of most im|>ortanoe, as for e*afnple,jfrfA that which relates 
to the dbtinction between the if /employed 
respectively by poetry and prose; iicondiy^ that which con¬ 
trasts a/twriW as completoi with one of prose ; and* 
jittnify^ 1 propose to add a few observalions relative to the 
subjective faculty which creates, or, shall wc say, the p^t 
himself. 


i. The Coiir* 05 iTiQN or Poetrv am Pao^ 

(a) In 50 far as the c&ntmt appropriate to poetical com- 
porition is concerned we may, relatively spealclng at any rate, 
exclude the external world of natural fact. It is spirituaj 
interests rather than the sun, motmrains^ landGcape, or the 
bodily human To™, and the like, which ore its proper 
subject-matter. For* although it naturally embraces the 
element of sensuous impression and perception, it romainf 
none the lesa,^ even in this respect, an activity of mind. Its 
main object is an mtui tion of Ideality, to which it stands as 
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fpiritiLil actiFtty In clo^r rckidDn ^nd affinity than Is po^ible 
for eKternal objects, as pteswted in ihsir concrete substance 
to the senses. The world of Nature therefore only enters 
into the content of poeLiy in so far as mind disco 
therein a sttmulus gr a macerial upon which to exercise it$ 
own energy; as^ for example^ where it is regarded as the 
environment of tnaOp merely pCKSMsing essential worth in 
its relation to the ideality of conscious liTe^ which moreover 
can put forward no ebim to be itself the independent object 
of poetry. The object, in short, which fully coiresponds to 
its appeal is the itifinile realm of Spirit For the mcdiucn of 
language,^ the most plastic medium powfisaed immedluidy 
by conscious life, and the one most competent to grasp its 
interests and movements in thetr ideal ^itaUiyi precisely as 
is the case with the miterial of the other art^ such as stone, 
colour, and tone* must necessarily and above alt be employed 
to express that which it Is most qualified to expre^. It is 
consequently the prenjininent of poetry to bring before 
our vision the energies of the life of Spirit^ all that surges to 
and fro in human passion atid emotionj or p^ses in trau- 
qulklily across the mind, that ts the all-embtacing realm of 
human idea, action, exploit, fatality, the affairs of this world 
und the divme Providence. It has been the most universal 
and cosmopolitan instructor of the human race and is so 
still. Instruction and learning are together the knowledge 
and experience of what is. StarSt animals and plants are 
ignorant of their law—it dcjes not come into their expenence; 
but man ordy then exists conformably to thcprindpleof bis 
being when he knows what he is and by what he is sur¬ 
rounded. lie must recognize: the powoK by which be is 
driven or infiuenced; and it is just such a knowledge which 
poetry, in its original and vi tal * foTm^ EUppltcs. 

(i^) It is, however, also a content of the same c^racter 
vtiich belongs to man's erMwry conscious hfe. This too 
instructs him in general laws, as such at least are inteipreted 
by the moiley crowd of human life, in thdr distinction, oo- 
ordinatiotif and significance. The question therefore arises, 
as previously observed, as to the nature of the distinction 
between the mode of conception severally adopttrd by prose 

* i.iT.i, the fmin lUt rairfl ci.‘rr«imfida to Ui essence. 
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:Liid po^try^a, ^milanty in iht content of each being a^^iinicd 
zis possible. 

(d) Poetry k of greater antiquity titan sp^h mcMklJcrd 
Id the artistic form of elaborate prosa It is the crfpnai 
tmaglnative grasp of truth, a fonn of knowledg^r ^hkh Eajis 
as yet lo Mpantte the univexi^l frotn its lining existence in 
the fKirticiilar object which does not as yet contrast 
and phenomeita, object and means, or relate the one to the 
other Id subordination to the process of human reason, but 
cottapruhends the one exclusiveliy in the other and by virtue 
of she other. For this reason it does not merely, under the 
Diode of imagery, eapriess a content already essentLiliy appre- 
bczided In its unher^ity ^ on the contrar}^ it lingers, con¬ 
formably to its unmediated notion, in the unity of concrete 
life iuei/i whidt has not as yet eifected such a separation or 
such a 1 associadon of mere relationsbip. 

(^la) Under the above forms of envisuatirationt poetry 
posits all that it compr^^hends eis on excluslre and const' 
quently independent total ityj vhiehp despite its capacity for 
a rich content and an extensive range of condition^ indi- 
viduds, actloiisp events, emotions and ideas of every kindt 
nevertheless is forced to exhibit the same in all their wide 
complexity as an cs^ntmlty determined whole, as db* 
pJayed and motived fay the unity, whose individual etpreS' 
sioti thiE or that fact in its singularity actually is. And con¬ 
sequently the universal or rationa] principle is not expressed 
in poetry ta its absttact universality^ or in the eomplcjius 
which lies open la philosophical exposition or under the 
felation of its varied aspects apprehended by ficiciice, but 
on the contrary as a vital union, in Its phenomenal presence, 
possessed with soul and sclf-dctiirmincd ihrougiiout; and it 
is further expressed in such a way that the utl-embtadng 
unity, the soul of its dtadity, is only suffcired to be 
operative in mysterious guise from within outwards. 

(ft!) The cbanLcter of this mode of apprehending, re- 
cloLhlng and expr^sing fact is throughout one of construc¬ 
tion. It is not the fact itself and its een/mj^laliv' ' existeneCt 
but reconstruction and speech wbidi are the object of poetry. 


I }fc£«l daubtlesi bus the Gr«k word in hu ndml It 

11 fw ihe mind mher lUn wiih » ^Uwxq li asiumet 

coateiQfiUnca zuhtr Uinn vc^liaon. 
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Its entrtince on the scene d?itK frotii the first efTorls of cimi 
at 5elf-e3cpreasion. What is estpress^ is msde use of 

to satisfy this desire. 'Fhe Lnstant man, in Uie njidst of ^ 
pncticel activities and imperatirc dudes, se^^ks lo iiiininariEe 
this effect for mind and to communicate hiinself to others, 
then wc ha^'c some kind of artistic expression, some accord 
with what is poetlcaL To mentidn one from a host of 
example^ there is that drsikb which we read in Herodotus 
referring to the stain heroes of Thermopylae. As for its 
content it ts simply the fact, the bare announcement that 
four thousand Petoponesiafis cm a certain spot fought the 
l>altlc with three hundred myriads. The main interest 
however, the composition Of m iiiscripdon whi^ communh 
catea to conleicnporaiy life and posterity the historical fact, 
and is there exclurively to do so. In other word^ the 
ejcptcsson of this fact is poetical: tt testifies to itself os a 
deed (efjt which leaves the content in its simplicityp 

but expresses the same with a definite purpose The language, 
in which the idea ii cmlKKlied^ is to that extent of such 
increased value that an attempt is made to distinguish it from 
erdifury speech ; we have a dbtich in lien of a sentence. 

(yy) reason, e^en from the point of view of 

buguug!^ [HJeiry niaU«iin cfToft to keep its domain singular 
and distinct from ordinary parlance, and to accomplbb this 
elevates its expression to a higher virtue thin that of merely 
articulate expressioiL WTe mu5t, however* not oitly in ibis 
parlicuLir respect, but for the purpas^ of our present in- 
i|uiry geiierhtly. snake an cssentisd dbtinelson between a 
primitive poetry, which arises finrthus /j the creation of 
ordinary artifirial prose, and that mode of poetical composi¬ 
tion cmd speech the developmeat of which is ejected where 
already the condition,^ of our evefyday life and prewo 
pression exist, 'fhe fir^t is |ioetIcal without iiiKuition, in 
idea no less than speech; the latter, on the contnuyi is fiiUy 
conscious of the sphero, from which its task is to detaerh 
itselfj in order that it may establish itself on the fiw basis 
of ort^ It is consequently quite aware of the diftlnctioa and 
contrast implied in its aelf-creation to the wnrid of prost 
(d) .SAW#, the bind of A/f, from which poetry has 
Eo separate itself, postubters on entirely dilTerenl nature of 
conception and speech- 
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(tta) In Giber looked at from one point of view^ 

such a con&doosness regards tbe wide expanso pf realitjf 
according to that aasoctadon pf cans* and cicctt object and 
jneifu^ and all other categories of the mode of reflection 
vtiicb deals with conditions and the objective world 
gcnejallyi that is, the lioflited categories of science or the 
undcriianding. It is a featore of such ihought that every 
particuhi trait should at one mpment app^ with a false 
nibsisLency, at another should be placed in the position 
of ^.f/r relation to something elsCf that as such it should 
be so apprehended in its telativky and dependence that no 
unity of a free nature whatever is possihlep no unityi tSut 
is^ which remains essentially throughout, and in all iU 
branches and separate hlaments^ a complete and free to¬ 
tal ity« no uoityi in short, where we find that the individimJ 
aspects are ^mply the appropriate explication and pheno¬ 
menal presence of conlem which constitures tb^ point of 
focus^ the soul that unites all together^ and which also finds 
its vital principle m this aU-perAiiding centre of aniination. 
Rather the type of conception wc above refer to as that of 
idence goes no further than the discovery of particular 
laws id phedometmf and persists for ibis reason in the 
separation^ or relation, of the parti cubr csistence w ith 
its general law^ the laws themselvesi under this view lendhig 
to harden fro m each other in their isolate singulaiity; that 
their Tclation is, in fach conceived exclusis'cly under externa! 
and hniie conditions. 

Add, furthermore, man's ardi/fa^ consciousness has 
nothing to do with wliat wo call the ided principle of asso- 
datiouj the essential com of facts> their bies, causesa en ds, 
and so forth. It tests satisfied with the acceptance of the 
mere fact that something exists or happens as distinct from 
something else; or^ in other words^ with its insignificant con¬ 
tingency- it is no doubt true that the unity of life is not, iu 
such a case, deliberately cancelled by any express separation ; 
tiiat unity, 1 mom, in which the intuition of the poet arrests 
the ideal the fact, its eKprossion and detenninate 

existence- IVhai^ however* Is absent here^ is just that Sash 
of insight into this core of reason and signlhcmce, which 
becomes consequently for our inteliigcncei thing esseniially 
lucoDt, possessing no further claim on our minds tu a 
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raiionEl inlcre^^tr The compKihension of a fatEoiml cosmos 
nj\d its relmtions is exchanged then and thm for a mere 
flux and coTitiguicy of indifference, which h ts true nmy 
possess a huge eipanse of external animation^ but which 
nn-riE the less auffera the profotinder impulse of reason^ to 
remain uii^Mshed. True vision, no less than soui-hfe in its 
full vigour^ can only obtain salisfaclion, where such are 
luaile aware in phenonicna, through foeltog no less than 
coniemplatiOfi, of the reality in essence and truth which Ls 
compatible with such a world, 'rhe life which is a mere 
external show is defunct to our deeper souse, if all that ss 
ideal and intrinsically rich in significance fails to shme 
tliraugb as the very soul thereof. 

(yy) These defect^ thirdly, in the conceptions of sacncc 
and our ordinary conscious life spi^aiaim elTflces. 

ft stands, therefore, in one respect In affinity with the im- 
nginadon of the poet. The cognizance of reason* is not 
solely, or even mamly^ concerned with contingent singuiarityj 
nor docs it overlook in the phenomenat world the essence 
of the same. It docs not rest satisfied with the diderentia- 
tions and external relations proper to the conceptionB and 
deductions of the understanding j it unites them in a fr^ 
totaHt/t which in the apprehensLon of our finite faculty in 
part fails to preserve it^self-consiiten^t and in part is posited 
m a fclaiion that possesses no synthetic unity. Pure thought, 
however, can have but one result^ namely thoughts^ It 
evapeuates the mode of ri^ality in that of the pure notion. 
And although it grasps and comprehends actual things in 
their essential separation and their actual existence, k do» 
also nevertheless translate this piticularity inlo_ the ideal 
clement of the unsveisahin which alone thought U at home 
with itself. Consequently there arisen in contrast to the 
world of pheiioroena, a world that is new in this sense* th.rt 
though the truth of the Real is present, it is not displayed 
in rva/iVy itself as tha power itself which gives it form and 
the veritable soul thereof Thinking is siinply a rcconcilii^ 
tion of truth with reality in Tk&UiAA The creations and 

] il IJ flat quite dexr whtstljtfr Ilcgel mts33^l^ hf iht 

^ ipuitUAl life, or the prtiiWfnli?r dtiiaiwl af r^iiy. Is uiignL ttanJ 

far rilher. 

^ That i-. itic 
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rcccmstructioiip however^ of the poet is a reeondliiiicni 
under the mode of phenDmenul reality itself, albeit mch a 
r^cJ ff^pcaraatf is menilj ideally cpnceivecL 

(y) W^e havej therefore, two distinct spheres of conscious^ 
nesfi^ that of poetry and pms& In farmri times* in which 
there is neii^er present a delibetate outlook on the world 
ekibomtcd* in respect to its religious belief and its general 
knowledge, under the co-ordinaied forin of seientiBe ideas 
and cognition, nor oil uctual world of human condition 
regulated cotifonnably to such a standard* poctrj’ is eoo- 
fmnted with^ a lighter task. Prose is not m such a case 
opposed tp tt as an essenliaily independent held of ideal 
and eKtemal exiflienecj which it lias lirst to overcome* Its 
problem Is for the m ost part simply limited to deepening all 
that is scgnificant or Irauspoxent in the forms of ordinary 
Consciousness. If^ on the contrary;, the prose of life has 
already approprmted within tu uiodu of vision the entire 
coiucni of conscicius life, setting its aeoJ on all and every 
part of itt the art of polity is forced to undnrt^e the task 
of melting all down again and re'eoining the same anew, frt 
every direction it finds it&elf involved fn difficulties by the 
unrespcFiisive nature of prosaic existence, ft in short* 
not only to wre^ itself fium the adherence of ordinary con¬ 
sciousness li) .ili tlmt is indifferent and contingent, and to 
raisfi the scietuiBc appreheu^iori of the cosmos of fact lo the 
Icvd of reason's profoundtfr penetmtioo, or to transktu 
speculative thdnghi into terms of the imagination, gL^ing a 
body to the same in the sphcrie of intelhgenoe itself; Jl has 
further to convert in many ways the a/ 
corumon to the nnhiri^y consciousue^ into that appropriate 
to pociryi and, desptic of all deliberate intention enfoiced 
by sdcli □ contrast and such a process, to make i t appear as 
though all siicli pujpese was absent, preserving the aridnal 
reedoin essen tial to all aii* ^ 

(f) Wo have now summortKcd in its most general terms 
that in which the content of poetry consists. We have 
further diitingulshed the form of poetry from that of prose. 
In conclusion, it Lr of importance to draw attention to the 
parlicukriiation which the art of poetry, to a degree tm- 
attained by the Other arts, whose development h not ncarlv 
so nch in result*, adtpiU of. We find, no doubt, arehiterture 
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iliu^tratcii tn Lhe arts of v^iy varied fK^tJpleS| and candnuciLij 
diroogK utany centuries. But of sculpture^ at least, it h true 
that Lt reaches its culfninaling point in the ancienl irorld 
of Greece and RLoioef just as puntipif end music have done 
more fiijcetitly in Chnstendonj. The art of poetry eulebralcs 
its epochs of briHkncy and bloom among Mi iiations and in 
all ages almost that present any real artistic activity at aJL 
It embraces the coilective Spirit of nmoklndjand it is difler- 
etnlated througli every' kijid of sniiation.^ 

[a) Funhermom, inasmuch as poetry does not accept the 
universal in sdentidc abstraction from its obj^ but seeks 
To represent Trhat h miional under the mode of individualitv,* 
tire spcciiic traits of national character are c^ential to jts 
g^wth; the content and the particulur modeofits presenta- 
liori rue in fact conditioned by the nature of th^e and the 
general outlook in each case- We find it cons^uently adapt¬ 
ing i tself to every variety* of form and peculiarity. It matters 
not what the poetry may be, whether Oriental ttalianr 
Spanish, Englt^t Eoman, Hellenic^ or German, each and 
all dlfler totally in their spirit, ernmional Impulsej general 
oullook aud e.^ressbn. * 

A similar distinctive variety asserts itself in particular 
epochs as they are tavcHimbk to the art of poetry or the 
I'he results secured, for example, by ouf German 
piKrtry Were impossible in the Middle Agis^ or the times of 
the ibirty ycars^ war. The particular moliresj which in our 
own day excite the greaiest inters, arc insU-pembtu from 
the entire evolution of contempamry iifo. And in the same 
way ever)' ago has its own wider or more restricted^ more 
exalted and liberal, or more depressed phase of emotional 
life, in short its s[3cdric outlook on the world, which it is 
the express ftim of poetry to bring home to the mtbtic con¬ 
sciousness in the most inTeliigible and complete manner, 
inasmuch ns langtinge is the one Eoediuin capalile of ex¬ 
pressing the human spirit wherever and in whatever form it 
may be manifested- 

(/3) Among these national charactcrblics, or views ntid 
opinions peculiar to particular epochs, sortie liavc closer 
affinity with the poetic impulse than others. The Oriental 

' jfKJit f'JifAiHfii fcuscin tcdJLted In wn- 

Crele li^rhsi'EUtijky. 
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consciousness is, for exampk) in general more poetic than 

the Western mini^ if we exclude Greece, In the East the 
prindpte predoniinant is always that of coherence^ solidityi 
unityi substance. An outlook of ihia nature is intrinsically 
roost penetmive, evoo though it may &il to reach the free¬ 
dom of ii]E Ideals Our VVesiern point of view, especially that 
of piodetni life^ U bascid on the endtess breaking up and 
division of its boundless material into fmgfaents^ in rirtue 
of which process^ the extreme eiDphssis kid hete on par* 
ticukr facU^ what is merely hnile becoines substantive for 
the imaginiitioni and despite of this roust be once more 
subsumed under the conv*erse action of relaiiTity, For the 
OrienLal noihtng perdsts as really substantive^ bur everything 
appears os contingeni* discovering its supreme foens^ stabli- 
ity and hnal juntification in the Onc^ the AbsoJute, to which 
3t js referred. 

(r) By itiean^ of this diversity of national traits and the 
nvobtionary procasiS of the centuries we £nd that what is 
shared by all mankind aiikCi no lesg than all that clairos to 
be fljtigtic, is drawn as a common element within the reach 
of other txatlDfij and epcjchsi intelligible and enjoyable to 
the same. It is in this twofold connection that of ktc yens 
to an exceptio!^ degree Hellenic poetry has roused the 
admiration and imitation of most diverse nationaliiied. And 
Ibis is so because in the content of it no less than in ihe 
artistic form it receives Che simply human is disclosed with 
most beauty. The literature of India itself, howsven despite 
all the dtfncuUies attendant on an outlook and mistlc ex* 
pressipn so alien to our own, is not wholly outside our 
syropAlhy; and the boast is no cropty one that in our 
modern era pr^ramently a keen sense for all that art and 
the iiLinuti spirit embraces in evety^ direction has b^un to 
unfold itsdf* 

Were we in our present investigation of this impube to¬ 
ward iudividualkation, pursued so persistentty by poetry 
under ihc aspects we have already described* to restrict the 
same to a treatment of ihe art of poetry, such a 

e^eraliaation, however ciptablkhed, could not fail to be 
abstract and devoid of content. It is therefore of first ifn- 
portance, if our olyect be to consider poetry of a reaJlv 
genuine type, that we Jnclude in our survey the forms cf 
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ihe creative spirit as prcsedted in their national fornik the 
noique product of one nge; and farther we mast not over¬ 
look the individnality whl^ create^ the sowl of the poet. 
Suchp therij are the main points of view to whidi 1 woald 
dmw attention by waj of a general introduction to poetical 
creation and conception. 


2. The Art-Product of FoEtav xm Prose 

Poetiy is not, bowercr^ exhausted by the ijiiaginadve idea 
□lone t It must necessatify proceed to make Itself articulate 
and complete in the/worn/ imrks/art 
Such an object of study opens a large field of investiga- 
tton. We may eonveuicntly arrange and eJaasify the course 
of our discussion as follows; 

FirU^ we shall endeavour to point out what Is of most 
importance reUiti%^ely lo ibe p^/ical 
Sci&mt/f, we sliall distinguish it from the princtpal t>^ 
of in so far as the same are compatible 

with artistic treatment. 

We shall tbenTbe in a posidati lo deduce with 
some completeness the notion of ihejd^'re orA/ra^irr/. 

(a) In respect to the poetical work of art under its genetic 
aspect all that is necessa^ is once more to enfoice our 
previous contention that it must, no less than any other 
production of an unfettered imagination^ receive the form 
and indepersdenee of an organic whole. This demand cm 
only receive satisfaction as follows i 

(a) In the/rrr place that which constitutes a homogene¬ 
ous cojitenl, whether it be a definite object of action and 
event, or a specific emotion and passion, must before every¬ 
thing else possess intiiosic unity. 

(aa) All else must be posited under relation to this bond 
of unity, and thereby combine to form a free and concrete 
coherence of aO parts, Thb is only posaable under the con¬ 
dition, that the content s elected is not conceived as Rbsmet 
vfth^rsa/, but as the metion and emotion of men, as the 
object and passion which are actually prc^ni in the mindt 
soul, and volition of definite individu^St arising as such from 
the distinctive basis of an individual nature in each case. 
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'fhc universal, tthlcl) IS lo it!pri:^Dtati{jn, 

and ihit indivlduiLlg^ in whose characler e^j^nts aadacdons 
ihe mtufi!!i5tatidji of poetry is mwsl not consequently 

fall into fragnients, or be so related that the Individuals ate 
merely of service as an abstmct uniTersal; both aspects must 
combine in viLal copJesccnce. In the Hiad* for eitampl^lhe 
contest of Greeks and TiojanSi and the victory of ihe former 
is inseparably bound up with the wmth of Achilles, which 
for this reason becomes the cgxnnion focus mrelding aU to¬ 
gether. No doubt we also find poetical works tn which the 
fnn^mental coment is partly more abstract in its general- 
ization, and also partly ig cKecuied in a way that esipresses a 
tmiyersal Of more significance. Dante's great epic poem is 
an j] lustration^ which not only embraces the world divine 
throughout, but displays indivIdtiaU of the most varied char¬ 
acter in their relation to the putiLshmentg of hell, purgatory 
and the bles^ness of Paradise. But even here we find no 
entirely abstract sepotion of the two points of view, no 
mere rebtion of sennee between the pardcultir objects. For 
In the Chriiitii’tn world the focus of conscious life is not con- 
ceived as nothing more than an accident of Godhead» but 
as essentia] and infinite cause or end itself^ so that here the 
universal purpose, tlial is the divine justice in coudemnatian 
and satvadon can verily appear as immanent fact^ the eternal 
interest and being of the mdividual himself. In this divine 
World the individual is throughout of pre-eminent import- 
ancCi In that of the St^te he can qf course be sacriSced in 
order tu save the universatp that is the Slate. In hb relaliun 
to Godp however, and in the kingdom of God he b cssenli- 
ally and exclusively the end, 

(n) however, conceive the tmiversaj* 

which supplies the content of human emotion and action ag 
self-subsistent, intrinsically complete where it U, and con- 
stiluting as such in itself a definitive and exdusive world. 
When, for insiaoce, in our contemporary hfe mention is made 
of any oflker, ofhcial, genemli professor* and so forth, and 
we try to imagine what kind of action such a manor person- 
ftlity is likely lo attempt or carry out under his own paiticiibr 
conditions of etivironmenh we place before oui^elves aimpty 
a content interest and activi ty* which in part is not itself 
a rounded and self-substaiiiive whole, but one which stands 
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In InfinlEeLy nunifoM c^tcirnal connectiorts, rtkunns ind 
condilions, Ln part alfi^ if we ri-^gord it nf abstmci totality» 
one which can receive the form of a univeraii concept in its 
separation from the individiihlity of the, in other lespect^^ 
entire per^n^ity, as for instance tha t of personal obligation^ 
Conteisdy wm may have no doubt a content of sterling 
chamcler, makirig, that is to say^ m essentially independent 
whole, which, despite of this, and wiihout further develop¬ 
ment and advancep is complete in one sentence. It is rtaUy 
impossible to say whclher a content of this natare belongs 
more properly to poetry or prose. The grand alHrmation of 

J the old Testamenti "God said Let iheir be Light and there 
was Light,” is at once in Sts penetration, no less tiian the 
precisian of ita embracCt^ as mmh ^sentially sublime poetry 
as it is Ordinary prose^ Of a similar nature is the command, 
"T am the £^rd thy God, thou shall have no other gods 
but mo or that, “ Honour thy father and thy motber*” The 
|| golden epigrams of a Pythagoras and the wise sayings of 

I Solomon are of the same type. Phra^s, ^ rich in cofitent 
as the abovCi have tlieir origin in a world where the distinc¬ 
tion between poetry and ptusc Is as yet absent. We can, 
however^ hardly afhrm of such that they are a poetical work 
of art, fiTeti thotigb many such phrases may be combined 
together. The independence and rotinding off of a genuine 
poetical work must be assumed at the same time to be of 
the nature of a prqce^ and a differentiation of partst we 
assume it therefore to be a uniiytthc true character of which 
ts only made eacpllcit by emphatic insistence upon its divcrs- 
J ity. This process, absolut^y essential in the plastic art^ 
|J regarded at IciOst according to the requirements of Iheir 

b form, is ako more generally of the giralest moment in a 

[ poetical composition. 

* (^) This Introduct^s usp then, to a feature of the 

\ I work of art, namety, the organic differentiation of ilG several 

11 parts, e^santiol to it not merely that it ^y he presented as 

I i an organic unity, but that the elaboration of ah it implies 
P may be tender^ complete- 

g (flu) The most obvioui reason of this necessity is referable 

I ^ M mnfr lierc 

|| =tlii3rDD|'h ffTKfp. mA.j poifiibly mean utcaliag chofmet^ 

ilsc oQi^ccpiTan ratbcf than dclirul«, pedic. 
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to the (a.cl that Art in geneml tends inatinctively to partku- 
lamation. The effect of the scientific faculty U that what is 
particular and singular faik to receive its complete vindica- 
pon. And this is so not tnerely because the understanding 
apprehends the manifold^ as such theoretic faculty^ starling 
from its principles of generaluation, causing the particul^ 
f&ct thereby to evaporate in its abstract deductions and 
categories; but abo because it makes this manifold sub¬ 
serve ends of purely practEcal impoiL Severe adherence 
to that purely relative value, which strictly belongs to the 
nature of the process, appears to the understanding as use^ 
Jess and tedious. To the conception and composition of 
poetry on the contraiy every part, every phase in the result 
must remain of essenrial blerest and vital. It dallies there¬ 
fore with delight in detail, depicts the same with enlhustasmip 
and treat? eveiy' part as an independent whole. However 
great, tb erefore, in addition the content may be of a poetical 
work in its central interest, the organtc completeness is 
equally asserted in subordinate detail, precisely as in the 
human organism every member, eveiy finger is rounded 
with exquisite delicacy in its unided completeness^ and as 
a rule, we find in Nature that every particular existence is 
enclosed within a perfect world of its own^ The advance of 
poetry is thcrcfofo mote slow than that compatible with the 
ludgments and conclusions of the understanding, where we 
find that, whether regarded theorcticaUy as science or with 
reference to prscticfll conduct and action, the main stress b 
On the £nal result, this rather than on the path by which it 
b reached. As for the degree in which poetry approaches 
realbation in Its tenderness for such detail we have already 
pointed out that it is nqt its vocation to describe with cs- 
ceasive diffuseness what b exterior in the form of its sensu¬ 
ous appearance. If it therefore undertakes extensive de¬ 
scriptions without makmg them reflect at the same time 
the claims and interest? of soul-life h become heavy and 
tedious. Above all it must take care not to enter into de¬ 
liberate rivalry with the actual detail, in its exalt complete^ 
uess, presented by natural fact itself. Even painting in tbb 
respect should aim at circumspection and restriction. We 
have therefore here and in the case of poetry a twofold 
point of vkw to consider. On the one hand we must re. 
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muittber thi^t ih^ impri^^Ean b on our uientul vision^ dud 
on the other tbe an can ooty place before the mind the 
object, v^hich in Nature ive can survey and comprehend m 
a single glance in a ^des ot separste traita. For tliis reason 
it is important that poetry docs not carry its elaboration 
of detail so far, tIuLt the vision of the whole in its entirety 
becomes inenlably disturbed, confused, or losL It is obvious 
therefore that dithcuKies of an exceptional nature liave to 
be overcome when the attempt is made to place an action 
or event of varied nature before pur visioTit and where in 
actual life such happen in a single nioinenr of linie, and in 
close connection with such tjnniediaq.\ for all it dan do is to 
present the same in a condniuous series. As respects this 
dtilkulty, no less than the gcneml way in which poetry, its 
already described, approaches chu detail of Nature, we find 
the demand of the several generic types of the art differs 
very considembly. Epic poetry, for instance^ attaches ilsdf 
to the pattlcukrity of the external wnrhl with an emphasis 
totally diOcrent from that of dratuatic poet^, with its rapidity 
of forward movement, or from that of lytical poetry with its 
exclusive insistence on the ideally significant. 

It is through nn daboralioti of this kind tint the 
several parts of a <xnnpositton secure Ko doubt 

this appears to stand in direct contradiction to the unity 
whicli we establishi^d as a primary condition: as a matter 
of fact the opposition Is itieruly appareitt. This independ¬ 
ence should nott that is to say^ assert itself in such a way 
that the seveml ports are placed in absolute separation from 
each other: it must on the contruiy' only be carried m far 
that the severed aspects and members of the whole ore 
clearly seen on their own account lo be asserted in the vital 
foriTii peculiar to each, and to stand on their own free basis 
of independence. If, on the oonlmryp this indiriduahscd 
life is absent from the several parts, the com position becomes^ 
precisely as Art generally can only Invest the universal with 
determinate uxistence under the fono of actual panioilarity, 
cold and defunct, 

{yy ) Daspi te of th is self-sq bsistency, hovi ever, these several 
parts must remain likewise in conjunction to the extent 
that the fundamental motive or purpose^ made nplidt 
and manifest in and through them, must declari: itself 
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through its own diffcrencea and their mediitiojt. Spoculalive 
philosophy is thus, m the same way, through the method of 
dialecuc above adverted to, resjxHisiblc for works whl^ 
resemble in this riiispcct iliose of p^wtiyi contaming, that is, 
by virtue of the eontortlj an essential identi ty of MSf-sedusive- 
ness and a revdation of djETerentiated material in accord 
with it Wc must, however, despite this similarity betwtsen 
these two activities, and apart from the obvious di^erenee 
between the evolution of pure thinking ^d ^^tive art^ 
draw attention to a further essen^ distinction. The deduc¬ 
tion of philosophy no doubt vindicates the necessity and 
actuality of particularity, but none the less, in virtue of the 
dialectic; process in which this aspect of reatity is asserted, 
it U eapressly demonstrated of this partEcularity aod aH of it, 
that it for the first time discovers its tnitli and its stability 
in the concrete unity* ^ Poetry, on the contrary-, docs not 
proceed to any such esepres^ demonstratiorir The concordant 
unity must no doubt be completely ■vindicated in every one 
of its cteottions, and be operative there in aJl their manifold 
detail as the soul and vital core of the wholes? but thtH 
presence remains for Art nn ideal bond which is implied 
rather than csroressly posited, precisely as the soul is imme¬ 
diately made vital in all the bodily members, without ^bbing 
the same of the appearance of an independent misteticc. 
We have the same truth illastmtcd by cnlour and tone 
Yellow, bluCj green and red are dilferent calotirs which 
admit of the most absolute commstj but none the less, on 
account of the fact that as colour they all csssentially belong 
to one lotahty* they maintain o bariEOiiy ihmughout j and 
it is not, moreover* necessary that this union as aucli should 
be csprcsily declared in thcm+ In a similar way the domin¬ 
ant, the third md the fifth remain independent as tones, and 
yet for ail that give us the harmony of the trichord; nr* 
rather, we should put it that they only produce this harmony 
so longaseach tone is permitted lo assert hs own essentially 
free and chamcteristic sound. 

(yy) In connecdon with this organic unity and mrtitulate 
synthesis of a poetical composiiiou wc have further to con^ 
satkr tssential &/ which arc due to the 

particular firm appropriate: to the compositioin under 
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rtivicWp no le5S ihnii llie purLiciibr fyj^c of poetry m vhicli 
we discoviT th^ ^>fcific chiimctor of its wOTtiiig out, Foeltyp 
for example^ symbolic att is cmablcp oiiiiig to tbe more 
abstract and indefinite traits ivhicb constitiiie its es^ntial 
and significant content, to attain to a fully oi^ic fusion in 
the degiw cpf transparency pMibte to the works of the 
classical art-foTm, In syoiboflsm generally* as we have 
^ready established in the first part of this enquiry* the con* 
junction of geneml significance and the factual phenoiccnDnp 
rn association with which Art embodies its content, is of a 
less coherent character: as a result of this we find that what 
is particular in one direction prcscrv'es a greater consistency; 
in another, os in the case of the Sublime, only so far asserts 
this quality in onicTp through the rtegation thns intpHcd, to 
render more intdligibie the SiLpremc power and sub¬ 
stance, br merely to advance the process to a condJlion of 
mysltrioius assodation of particular, but at the same time 
heterogeneous po less than related traits nnd aspects of 
riatural and ^tritual facts. Cons^’crsely, in the romaniic type, 
wherein the ideality of truth reveals itself in essential privacy 
Co ^ublifc only, we find a wider field for the display of the 
detail of raijonai r^ity in its sdf-snbsbtency; in this latter 
case the conjunction of all patLs and their union must neci.^’ 
sadly be present, but the nature of their ekboraiion can 
neither be so clear or secure aa ici the prcxIucLs of classical 
art. 

I [I a similar way ihc Epic gives us a more extensive 
picture of the external world; it even lingers by the way in 
episadinal events and deeds, wbereby t he unity of the whole* 
owing to this inoieased tsuladon of ttie parts* appeam to 
suffer diminutiou. The drama, in contrasi to this, Tcquires 
a more strenuous conjunction, albeit, even in the drama, we 
find tlial romantic poetry permits the rntroduetjon of a ^^pe 
of variety In the mtuire of epbode and an elaborate analysis 
of cbaracfieristic traits in its presentation of souMLfe no less 
than that of external fact. Lyric poetry, ns it changes con* 
fomiably to the fiuctitaiion of its typo^, adapts itself to a 
mode of presentment of the greatest varic^; at one time it 
is bare narratipo; at another the exclusive e3qircsslon of 
emotion or contemplation; at another it restricts ita vision* 
m more Erauqull auvimce, to the central unity which com* 
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£Lt another it ihifta hither and thither m trnirestnimcij 
passion through a range of ideas and emodonB apparently 
destitute of any unity at all. 

Tbis» then, must stifHce iis on the general qnesdon of a 
poedaii composUionK 

{d} In order nothis is our s^^ird main head in the 
prwent discussion,—tq ejuunine more closely the distinction 
which obtains between the Oiganic poem as above considered 
and the prose composition, we propose to direct, attention 
to those specific types of /roi£ wbich^ despite Uieir obvious 
limitation^ do none the less come into closest affinity with 
sm. Such are, without questJOD* the arts of history and 
crutQiy\ 

(q) Ag regards Idstoty'^ there can be no doubt that we 
find ample opportunity here for aspect of genutne artistic 
activity* 

(an) The evolution of htiinaii Life in religion and dtil 
s^iety, the events and destinies of the most famous indh 
viduals and peoples^ who have given emphasis to life in 
dther field by their acttvilVi all this presupposes great ends 
in the compilaricn of such a work, or the complete failute of 
what it implies. The histqrical relation of subjects and a 
content such as these admits of real distinctioiit thorough¬ 
ness and interest: and however much our histarian must 
endeavour to tepreduce actual historical fact, it h none the 
I™ incumb&ni upon him to bring before our imaginative 
vision this motley content of events and characters^ to create 
anew and make vivid the same to our intelligence with hJs 
own genius.* In the creation of mch a memorial he must, 
moreova-j not rest satlihed with the bare letter of particular 
lact^ he must bring this material into a co-ordinatcKl and 
constructive wholes he must colJectively conceive and em¬ 
brace single traits, occurrences and actions under the unify- 
ing concept; with the result that on the one hand we have 
flashed b^ore us a dear pictwe of natJonalitjr epoch of 
time, eiEtemal condition and the spiritual greatness or Weak¬ 
ness of the individuals concerned in the very life and 
chaiactcriration which belonged to them; and on the other 

» By 0tii dim Gfiiti It u qalo! po»ib]e that ibeiG k n* refcrcDce ta 
indiTidiul la ihii cMv ike Iruuliiijon wcmld be -- m teraii of 
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our picture ^tmd to the ideal hhtoricoE signilicaiice of a 
people or an event, is asserted from such without exceptiou. 
It h in this sense that we, even in our own. day, of 
the art of HcnxlDtus, Thucydides, Xenopboni Tadtus^ and 
n Few others^ and cannot cease to admire their nartatives as 
dassicoJ products oF the art of huemm Language. 

{flfi) Ii is nevertheless true that even these fine eitanaplEs 
of historical compositian do not belong to free Art. We 
may add that we should have no poetry even though we 
were to assume with such worts the emernol form of poetry^ 
the Meosure or rhyme oF ver^ and so forlh. it is not ex^ 
clusively the manner tn which history is written* but the 
nature of its which makes it prose. Let us took at 

this rather more dosely. 

Genuine history, both in respect to aim and performance, 
only begins at the point where the hercnc age, which in ita 
ciiiglimtiqn it is the port of poetry and art to vindicate, 
ceases^ for the reason that wc nave here ihe moment when 
the distinct outlines and prose oF life. In its actual conditions, 
no less than the way they are conceived and represented* 
come into being- Herodotus does not for instance dwTibe 
thu Greek cKpedition to Troy, but the Persian wars, iind 
takes pains, in a variety of ways* with tedious research and 
careful rejection, ta hose the noimtive pro]>Q5ed on genuine 
knowledge. The Hindoos, indeed we may say the (Mentals 
generally* with almost the single exception of the Chinese* 
do not possess this loslincc oF prose sufficiently to produce 
a genuine history. They invariably digress either into on 
interpretation and reconstruction of facts of a purely re* 
Ugious character, or such as are fantastic inventions. The 
element of prose then native to the historical age of any 
folk may be bricHy described os foltowsL 

in the /rs/ place, in order that we may have history we 
must presuppo^ a common tife^ whecher we consider the 
same on its relEgious ^de* or that of a polity, with its law* 
insiitutions, and the like, established on their own account, 
and possessing originally or In their subsequent modlBcation 
a validity os laws or conditions of general application. 

It is out of such a conimon life* that we mark 

the birth of dehoLtc acti\Hties for the preservation or change 
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of th& sam^ which miy be of universal jmportp and in fuel 
coiutimre the end m motive nF their conttnuanec, and to 
comfdete and carry' into e^Tect which we have to presuppose 
indJvidiials fitted For ^ch a task. These individuals arc 
(peat and euiinent in so far as they show them^Jves, 
through their effective porsaiialit)% in co-opeietjon with the 
common end^ which underlies the ideal notion of the con- 
liitions which confront ihami they are little when they fail to 
rise in stature to the demand thus made on their energy: 
they are depraved when, instead of facing as combatants 
of the practical needs of the times,^ they arc content merely 
to give free rein to an fndi^'idual force which is, with its 
implied caprice, foreign to all stich common ends. WTiere, 
however, any of such condidons obtain we do not have either 
a genuine content or a condition of the world such as we 
cBtoblislied in ihc ^rsl part of onr inquiry aa esgentiaJ lo ihe 
art of poetry. Even in tlie case of personal greutiiefis the 
substantive aim of its devotion is to a large or tc 53 extent 
something givens presupp^ed, and enforced upon it* and 
to that extent the unhy of individuality is excluded, wherein 
the universal, that is the entire personality should be selT- 
tdtndcal,an end exclusively for itself, an independent w^hole 
in short* For however much these inditiduab: discover their 
aims in their own resources* it is for all that not the freedom 
or lack of it in their souk arid intelligence, in other words 
the \iial oianLfestation of their personality, but the accom¬ 
plished cud, iinij its result as opierative upon the actual 
world already there, and essenTicdly independent of such 
individuality, which constitul^^ the object of history. And, 
moreDVCT* from a further point of view we find manifi^ted 
in the bistorieal condition the play of contingency, tliat 
beach between what is itnplidtly substantive and the relate 
ivity of fartiqulnr events and occurrences, no less than of 
the spe^fic sgbjecdvity of clmiacters displayed in their 
pcfsonal lussions, opbions and fortunes, which in this 
prosaic mode of life pr^nt far more eccentricity and %'am 
tion than do the wonders of poetry, which through alj di¬ 
versity must remain constant to whnt is valid in all times 
and places* 

And in respect to the actual execution of afiolrs 

• Thit wttmi to be ibe mesmitia of du Jrr Zi^ 
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ss'iiliiii thi^ cogiibmic? of hutary Snd here again the in^ 
troduction of a pro^c L'lement^ if we omtnist it uith the 
impulse of genuitie poctrjv partly in the divisiaa nsseitod by 
personal idiocynemey from a conM:icusness of kws, pritt- 
dpleo, niaacims and so fqrtb* which is thereby necessarily 
absorbed m the univ'cr^l condition or fact; and in part n.ho 
the realization of the ends proposed involve fauch prepam^ 
tion and anrangenient, the mc^s to elTect which eitcnd far, 
and embrace many necessary or subservient rdationSp whieft 
liavc to be readjusted and adapted^ in oider to cairy out Uie 
course proposedp with intelUgcncep prudence and pro^c 
drcumR]>ecticti, The work in short cannot be undertaken 
olfhand, but only to a large extent after esteiisive mtrodtic> 
tion. The result of this is that the partidukr acts of e^tecu- 
don, whichj it is here assumed^ come into cGhct for the 
main ^urpose^ are often either wholly contingent in respect 
to their contenrp md remain without ideal unioui or are 
asserted under the form of a practical utility regulated by a 
mind dornLtiaccd by the aims proposed; in other words, they 
do not proceed umncduitod from the core of free atid tm 
dependent life itself^ 

It/) Tlie hbtorian then has no right to expunge these 
proaak characteristics of his contentp Of to convert them 
into others 01 ore his narrative miist embrace what 

lies actuolly before him and in the sltape he finds it without 
ampliftcaiion,^ or at least poerical transformation. However 
wiuch^ thereforCfc it may become a part of his labours to moke 
the ideal signi Bean cc and spirit of an epochs a people, or 
the tMirticulor event depicted, the ideal focus and bond 
which holds all together in one coherent wholes he is not 
entitled to make either the conditions presented him, the 
charactCR or events, wholly subordinate to such a pur¬ 
pose, though he may doubtless remove from his survey 
what is wholly contingent and without serious sipificaiice: 
he must, in short, penult them to appear tn all their objective 
contingency, dependence and mysterious capriu'e. Nq doubt 

^ LIL p ** They da aoL come ibfih ffciai imd 

diaEcly free tiiaJity (LebutLdigkeili.” b hm the id«tl and 

CfC-a-Eivi; farcDc ar baud of ^uJdifc as aha\i deiciibfid. 
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in biognipitj/ ihe full irniFiiuitiQn oi perseiiabiy anti an inde¬ 
pendent uDity IS ccnceivably possible^ becayse in such a 
work the individMlf no less than all which pttjceeds from 
him and is operative in tnoulding such a fi^re, is thxough- 
out the focus of the composition. A histoncal ebameter is, 
however^ exclusively one of two opposed extremes. For 
although we deduce a tmity of subject from the same, none 
the less from another point of ^lew various events and tnins- 
actions obtrude, wh]<^ in paiE are without any e^entbl 
ide^ connectianr and in part come inio contact with sudi 
individuiiiity without any free co-opecatlon on the part of 
the ^tncp and to this extent involve the same withiti the 
corumgeficy of ^cb an external condition. SOj for example^ 
Alexander is without question a personality^ pre-eminoiE 
above all others of his epoch, and one whtch^ in virtue of 
its unique forces* falling as they do in accord with contem^ 
porary world conditions, becomes engaged in the Persian 
invasion^ The continent of Asia none the less, which 
Alexander vanqublius, is in. the capricious variety of its 
nationalities a whole iinit^ by no necessary bond' Hb- 
torical events pass before him its the bare panomma of purely 
objective phenomena* And, finally, if the historian adds to 
his siiTi'ey his private reflections as a phitoaopher, attempring 
thereby to grasp the ah^lucc grounds for such events, rising 
to the sphere of that divine being, before which alt that is 
contingent vanishes and a loftier mode of necessity is un¬ 
veiled, he is none tlje less debarred, in reference to iht? 
aclml conforfimtiori of events, from that exclusive right of 
poetTj\ namelyi to accept this substantive resolution as the 
fact of most ImportaRce. To poetty alone is the liberty 
permitted to dispose without restriction of the maicrml sub¬ 
mitted in such a way that it becomes, even regarded on the 
aide of externa! condition, conformable w ith ideal truth. 

0} ^raf^Fy appears to have a closer afliniiy with 

the freedom of art, 

(«tt) For although ihc orator avails himself pf the op- 
|iortunity for and content of his effort out of actual life and 
dcEnlEe drcnmstancei and opinions, all that he utters 
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reitkEuiiK Done the less^ in the jfrj/ plAcei^ iiibj£"Ct to hU free 
cboice. His personal {dais and views are immanent themrt, 
in virtue Of which he can make tlie same a comptetO and 
living expression of his persqnaHty* And^ the de- 

vdopment of the subject of his oration and the mode of 
delivef^' d^^nds entirely on himself, so that the impression 
he makes is els though wc reedvetJ in his speech a wholly 
independent espresston of mind. And, it is his 

vocation not merely to address himself to the trained or 
ordintuy inleIHgence of his hearer?, but to work upon their 
entire humanity, ieir emotions, ao less than their Ju^* 
ment* The su^tance of what he has to say and in which 
he strives to awake interest, is not merely the abstract aspect 
of it, nor is it this aspect of bia main purpose, in the fulfil¬ 
ment of which he invites co-operation, but mther for the 
moat part also a definite and vety real thing. For this 
reason the substance of the orator^s address, while embrac¬ 
ing whal is essentially substanthe in its cSiaracter. otiglit 
equally to gwp his general principle under tire form of Its 
speciSc manlfestatian, and render the same intelligible to 
conscious life In the full concrete sense of the tero^ The 
orator then must not merely satisfy our understanding ^th 
the cogency of hh deductions and conclusions, hut has it in 
his power to addre$5 the soul itself, to rouse human passion 
and carrj" it captive, to absorb the whole attention, and by 
such means, through all the avenues of spirit, to ravish and 
convince his audience. 

(/9j3) Despite, however, such consEderaiions, looked al 
rightly we find that it Is just in the arts of oratory that this 
apparent freedom is almost wholly subordinate to the. rule 
of practical f^fi7x>y. In other words what confers upon 
public speaking its unique motive force is not implied in 
the particular purpose, to ptontoie which the speech is 
made I we must refer it to the general principle, the la^, 
nilus^ lyrioms which the particular cx^ suggests, and which 
arc already essentially present in this form of umversahty, 
partly, as actual laws of the Srate* partly too as ethical, 
juristic Or religious maxims, emotions, dpgmas, and so forth. 
The particular circumstance and end, which we ^d here as 
the point of departure, iwid this univetral are in ever}' re¬ 
spect separate from each other, and this separation is the 
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relatioti maint2int!d throughout. Xo doubt the orator iU' 
tends to make these two aspects unite: what, however, in 
poetTT, in so for 05 poetry is really present, attests as slready 
rrom the first accomplished, is present in oratory merely os 
the personal aim of the orator, the fulfilment of which lies 
outside the speech itself altogether. 

The only allerniiltve we have left us is a process of 
TiftHafi&K, whereby the phenomenon, the actual and defined 
thing, here the conezeCu oise or end, is not unravelled in 
immediate unity with the universal as such, and freely from 
its own substance:, but only rtceivts raltdity by virtue of 
its dependence upon ^ncnil principles and in its relatiim to 
legislative act% morality, ciuloms, and the like, which on 
their own account pow™ independent stability. It is not 
the spontaneous life of the fact in its concrete niantfestation, 
but the prosaic division between notion and reality, a mem 
relation of both to each other and a mere demand for their 
union, vvliich constitutes the fundamental tj'pc under con- 
sidcration. 

Such a process of thought is frequently s-dopted by the 
religioua teacher. For him religious doctrines, in their trideat 
connotation, and the principles of mondity or of philosophy, 
political or otherwise, which follow in tbcir train, are in fact 
precisely the object whereto he can refer cases of every eon* 
ceivabk variety; and they are thb for the teasort that these 
doctrines have to be accepted, believed aitd tecognized by 
the religious consciousness as essentially and in their own 
worth the substance of oil particuloir appearance. Xo doubt 
the preacher may at the same time appvtd to our heart, may 
suJTer the divine laws to unveil rrom the depth of souMifens 
their source, and face to face with liis audience may ttfer 
them to such a source, Bui it is not in their absotmely 
Ln dividual guise that Im must necessarily present and assert 
them; on the contrary, he must brirrg cfrectivc universality 
to consdousoess under precisely this form of commands 
promises and inasiRi.s of faith. The oratory of coutts of law 
IS even a better illustration. Here we find in addition the 
twofold point of view, that while on the one hand all turns 
tnoal obidousty on the particular cas^ yet conversely the 
subsumaiion of this ease to general considerations and laws 
is equally a necessity. As regards the aspect, wu may 
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remark Oiat tb* ckiDent pf prose already implied in the 
cfifoTtcd inv^dgatioei of the actiud facts and the coKocadem 
and able reconaimetbn of all ringutiT circumstance and 
accidents; a process such as ihi§ at once opens pur eyes to 
the poverty involved in this investi^tion of the truth of 
such a liergal case^no less than the tedious ingenuity eng^ed 
in its displayv if we contrast it at least with the free creations 
of poetryn We have in fact to carry our atialyiis of the con- 
ciifite facts to a yet further point Such must not tneiely he 
traced in a iieries tliat does justice to all teatureSf but every* 
one of such futures, no less than the whole case, have to be 
rcferrM back to the statute accepted fTpm the first as of in¬ 
dependent validity. At the same time, even in this prouic 
aflaiTf we still have considerable scope for an impression on 
the heart and emotions. For it ts possible so to present tbt 
lightness or wrongness of the case under discusion to the 
imagination that we are no longer bound to acquicsK in 
the bare knowledge of the facts and a gicncral conviction ; 
on the contrary, the case in Its entirety is capable of becoin- 
mg, by virtue of the style adopted in its catpesition, so 
markc^d wtlh the diarncteristics of personality to everyone 
who hears lU ^hat no one can fell to discover there a 
[>ersQnal interest m of something which conCicms lum- 
self. 

in the oratorical arh artistic dciivciry and elabora¬ 
tion is not that which constitutes tire ultimate and highest 
interest of the speaker; be possesses in addition and beyond 
his art an ulterior aim, tliat the entire form and working out 
of his discourse should rather be used exclusively as the 
most Lffective means to ptpiuote an inictcsl which h out¬ 
side. From this point of view the audience loo have to be 
influenced not on their own independent account, but the 
effort is rather to excite emotiem and conviction csclosi^^y 
as a means toward the attainment of the purposct the fulfil- 
metit whereof the orator has proposed from the first. The 
mode of prescnLilion, therefore, ceases to be an aid for 
ilsdf even to the listener; "Its claim bccomea exelusivdy 
that of a means to some particuhtr convictiorit or an in¬ 
centive to definite conclosioiis or activities, 

For these reasons from this point of view also the art 
loses its freedom of fiirm; it becomes a tutans to a purpose, 
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(o a fniher demand,’ which, this is a point, in relation 
to the is not satisfied in the actual speech itseU 

its amfdc handling. The composkion of poetry on the 
contrary has no other object than the manifestation and 
enjoyment of beauty. End and accomplishmeni reposes 
hw immediately and essentially in the independent worlt, 
which for that reason is complete; artistic activity is no 
means to an ess^imily ulterior result, but an end which at 
once is rounded in itself by virtue qf its own execution. In 
orator)'an receives meidy a position of service to something 
coUatCTal; the genuine end is therefore not as such consonant 
wiih ar^ but of a practical character, that is to say, instntc- 
non,edification, Judgment ofJegal matleia or political alfaits, 
^d therewith a reference to some matter which has first to 
tuppen, dr to a dedaon not yet carried out, but which, 
however, are m neither case t erminated or com pleted thiouith 
the resultant eflectof the art in question, but can only be to 
in vaintp ways after a contact with quite other actiritres. A 
^eech in met may often conclude with a dissonance, which 
the hearer lias first to resolve as Judge, and only then is able 
to act agreeably with such a vetdicL Just as, for example, 
the oratory of the pulpit starts from the point of the uncon^ 
verted soul, and in the result maltes the hearer pass judg 
ment over his own self and his soul’s condition, ^sucha 
c^ religious conversion is the object of the preacher: but 
whether such a conversion follows as a result of all the 
(^ification and excdlence of his eloquent exhortations, and 
thus the end proposed is carried out, is a point of view 
which the sermon itself cannot deal with; it must be per* 
force relegated to sub^uent conditions. 

(yy) In all these directions the notion of eloquence will 
fall mther under the main principle of utility than maintain 
ttseir within the free and otgatiized whole of the 
art-product- In short the orator must necessarily and above 
all make it his mark to subordinate the whole, no less than 
the parts, to that purpose in his mind, from which hjs eSfort 
pftxeeds, a process in which the selfconsuiteiit independence 
of his exposition disappears, and in lieu of which we must 
mume a ration of service to a definite end that ceases lo 
be of antstie significance. And above all, inasmuch as the 

* ^iJT Sjfi/tJt. 
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object ip view Is one of practical influence upon btuiun life, 
fie tnust beep throughout before his mind the nntuic of the 
pi4.ce in ^s'kicih he sp^^Sj. the degree of educatiDn^ the re¬ 
ceptive iK>wets. imd| in short, the general atmosphere of his 
jandiertce, that he may not lal! short of the piractical success 
d^tred tfirough an inability to meet the local conditions 
of the moment, and the idiosyntmstes of hi& audience- By 
reason of this very attachment to estemaJ eondidons it is 
impossibk that either the entirely of his address or its parts 
can any longer originate in a free artistic activity;^ jt will 
comtantly tend in its defied elaboration to appropriate 
utilitarian points of association, and be dominiiied by con¬ 
ceptions of cause Ant) effeetj and other categories more 
proper to science. 

{r} And, yve may, as flowing from the above dis- 

imction between whai is really poetical and the creations of 
the mstorian and the orator, establish the following points 
pertinent to the poetical composition itsdr. 

(a) We found that in history the element of prose con- 
msied abo^ all in this that howev'er much the content thereof 
cotUd be ideally substantive and posses^ of a downright 
penetratire poorer, the actual form of the same was, how¬ 
ever, invariably accompanied with many conditions of re¬ 
lative validity^ mossed together with much that was con^ 
tlngcnt, and flnjJly often reJcrable to caprice simply as its 
ground, aspects of immediate objective fact which the his¬ 
tone was not enrilled to translate into ihe terms of a 
reality of profounder gmsp. 

(an) The cflbrt of su ch a tmnsfiguration is in fact a funda- 
mentd diside^/wm of ihe p^dcal art when it, so far as its 
material is conoemed, steps into the arena of Liiscor)v It is 

' ti h powibW t&o iDMh is. Jaid ou Ihu Imc pruiffcjetwe, 

Thfl ftmdAcnenl^ b<lwe«i oaXary and poetry h ihil of fqrm. 

Aj kofit It pkn hardly be defied llui tbq pqwet of the omEcr lo meet 
the demo]^ of local eoaditiaiu Ii a lital of hia ■«, ih^t [a this 

rts|]«ei a I>i!fiiKi4ihe^ ii than Burke. It is surely * nttMake te 

^ . IlmUitianE tD themielTcs oi necemrily are an obilaele 
to cmthc geniuf- h La raiber the iSeti nf supreme anlorical twwer 
that U cui mcMild them ariil comimaa diein Iq eofljvtsciian with in 
more mastic spirit- la iMi het an eucaiuJ part of Uie art iiaeU, ju^ 
u a s^pror or a paialer, such m TintuTEt lu (he & R<j«o SejoLa. 
nutuiOaCci die defects nf iami comCilionr 
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jU business Ld short in sneh a case to discover the 
ideal core and significartce of an evenlt ootioji, or a national 
type, a famous mstoncal personality, and as decisively lo 
bftish anide aspects of eontiiigency^ evoryiliing in fact pnrdy 
iocidental or indeScrent^ which plajs round stich ijpes or 
individuals, and stands to them in a purely tdaliYe connec- 
tbn, It his then lo establfeht in the plftM of die citcuBS^- 
stances and traics it others which reveal the ideal 

essence of the facts tn their chuity, to the intent tliat in 
this transfigured presence such simll so dbcover concrete 
truth in its fulness that the reasoni which has hitherto lain 
concealed, though iinplied in them, shdl now for the first 
time assert Itself as evolved and deebred in complete real- 
ifation. By this means alone poetry is able in the proposed 
work to mEtke its content coalesce in the ^cure unity of a 
centre, abk as such to round and unfold it^lf in a whole, 
And this b possible because it not only is operative as a 
luons elfective bond between the parts, but also bec!U^ 
without Compromising the unity of the whole, all its v^ed 
panicubrity is sufiered to asserrits clAim to an independent 
impression. 

{0) Poetry may in this rcipect make a yul futtlier 
Advance, when, it accepts .is its main content^ in lieu of 
the matertal and signitonce of the hi^oricaJ faet^ some 
fundatitcoul idea, some human collision in general wq- 
dated with h in a dose or lucre rtmiotc. aflrniLy, and em¬ 
ploys the historicaland personage^fv evcr> thing local 
in short, rnerely tn the guise or gamein ormdhidiiali 2 ationr 
The difficulty to be enoounteTcd here is tw^ofold: either the 
historically fl^certaiDed data^ when appropriated by the com¬ 
position, may fall out of line with the fundamentd idea j or^ 
conversely, it may be that the poet in ^ome measure le- 
tairts these data, but also too m essential features motildi 
them confomiably to his purpckses, and by doing this work 
fails to harmonise the dement of stability with titat of orig¬ 
inal design which were both essential to our conception of 
the poetical product. To dispel such an oppodnon and 
to Tcasserl: the accordant note able to do this is a difficult 
matter; it is none the lesa nec^ssaiy, for objective T^ity 
has itself too an uhqiicalJODAblc title to what is essential in 
the cbsuflcter of kt uppeafunce. 
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(rr) may excertd the teach of po^tiy yet further und 
we sheU dmt the demand to be met is the &ame. 

In other words^ all that the sm of poetry represents in ex- 
temal local condition, characterization, actionSi po^ons^ 
siEuatEon^ conHicts, events, and human destinyp M this 
material la borrowed* far more so in fact than is gcueially 
credited^ from the facts of life itself. This being so* poetry 
here too fa on the hLstprical arena; and* cons^nenilyT its 
deviations or vamtions of such data must, in this field ^so, 
find theif poim of departiite in the rational core of the facts 
in question and the demand of die art to discover for this 
ideal essence □ form that t^xhibits ir with greatest adequacy 
and life. And this mast not be sought for In the poverty of 
a superddal knowledge^ ao inability to p^etrate wbai is 
really viLol in fact, or in the moods of caprice and with the 
craving after the quaint or peiven^ logenuitlfis of a spurioas 
odginsdity. 

{/!) And fiirthcq as already staled, otolo^' h allied to 
proie on accDUnt of thd pmctical end which is thereby pro¬ 
posed, and, to carry out which* k is forced to admit to the 
full the daims of utility p 

(au) .In this respect poetry must ulce c^ie to detadi it^df 
from any end of this kind outside Art's dctiiain, and the 
daini of artistic enjoyment simply;; that it imy not fall into 
the sphere of prose. For if any purpose of this soft is made 
to appear of cfssential iiupCMlanoe^ os of the entire con¬ 
ception and presentation, the composition at once descends 
from that loEtier region* in whose free atmosphere it 
on iu own account and on no other* and is drawn iuEO that 
of rclatioti nierdy. As a result of this we have eitht^r a 
breach made between the ftmtlamenta] aim of art and the 
ends of ulterior interulmenia; or art is used as a means 
simply, oontrudJets its substantive notion* and becomes the 
menial of udlity. The edifying effusions of many churdi 
hymns ate of this chameterp Panicukr ideas are simply 
admitted on mligious grounds, and receive a style of com¬ 
position which is alien to the beauty of poetry. And* speak¬ 
ing generally, poetry, gimply eis poetry* has no right to edify 
in a sense* or at least tJccUsi^fy in this sense, [f it 

docs so we are carried into a r^on, which no doubt poa^ 
se^^s rdatLonship with both poetry and ar^ but Is for all 

w E 
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ttLit distinct from it H"e sajr sapnc of tcit^iag 
generally, ethical instruedon, poHdral treatises, or writitigs 
of ah kinds written for our momentflry recrcattan and enjoy- 
aienL All these are objects, to whose attaiamcnE the art of 
poetr)' tSp or can be more thart any other, contributory. Eut 
such contribuliotis must not enter into the purpose, if th e 
spirit of the work is to assert itself freely in its own character. 
In the poetical effort it is only what is really poetic, elitnin- 
aied from all that is foreign to this quality, which must 
Tcmain paramount as the end proposed and accomphshed- 
And in fact such ulterior mms as the aboi^e can be ftirried 
out fstr more appropriaiely by quite other means. 

The art of poetr^v however, from ihe coavcM point 
of view, should snrive to assert no absolute and isol^ed 

S isition: it ought, as a part of life itself, to enter freely into 
e. Already in the first part of this inquiry we found hpw 
many points of contact there were between art and ordinary 
esristence, whose content and pheJiomonal a[>pearancti are 
repeated in its content and form. In poetry this «lal rela¬ 
tion to aeiual existence and its spodfic drcumstancei^ priy* 
ate or public e^^ents, appears with most ob^Hous variety in 
the sTM^hed foems Wo/n?#. With a broader interptetalion 
of the e:rpre£sion we may define as such most p^ic com- 
poiitions; in the more narrow and correct meaning of ibe 
term, howei'er^ we should restrict it to those productions 
whose origin is traceable to a single event of present timet 
which it ia the express aim of the poet to cmphELsiieT adorp^ 
and celcbmte. In this wearing together of the actual threads 
of ILfCi however, poetry tends once more to decline to a 
p<}sition of dependence; ills therefore by no means unusual 
lot writers on aestheuc to attach a purely subordinate value 
to poetry of this class in general, aUhough m to a part of it» 
notably in the case of the lyric^ we find here the most fanious 
composinofis. 

iyy) The question consequently arises by virtue of what 
poetry may be enabled to sdll maintain its independence 
even in the conflict above described. The arjawer is simple. 
It must regard and assert the occasional facts it borrows 
from life not os Us essentia] aim^ while U is itself metely 
accepted as a meana. Rather the reverse process is the 
right one, which alKorbs the material of such reality within 
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m own aututil nets And inforoiji and tUboraies the sanifi 
ccnfanriiibly To the ci^lm Of an unfettered ima^nation. In 
Other words poetry has nothing to do with the accidental or 
incidenml fact as sueb. This material suppUes the CKtemol 
opportunity^ that is the sdmiUus wliich prompts the poet to 
draw upon his own profounder penetration and more tmos- 
p^ent mode of presentment: by this means he creates from 
his own resources, re saniethhig newbonii that which, with- 
out such mcduitjon, would have, in the plain and blunt 
fiarticular case, wholly failtnl to impress us with the free 
spirit he communicates, 

{y} In conclusion then we may aiSrm that every gcuube 
work of pceCT)' ts an cssentiaJiy infinite organism,^ Jn 
content nch^ it unfolds this content under a mode of 
appemnee which is adapted to it It ia peimeated with a 
principle of unity, but not one referable to the form of 
Uillityi. which suhordinates the particular to itself in an 
abstract relation, but mtber one that absorbs the sime in 
the singularity relevant to one identical and entirely vital 
self-conabtency* in which the whole, without any visible in* 
teution, is sphered within one rounded and essentially self, 
unclosed completeness, it h indeed replete with the jw^- 
trria of the visible world, but is not on that account 
placed, either in relation to its content or determinate exist¬ 
ence, under a condition of dependence to any one circle of 
life* Rather it fredy creates out of its own pLenitude, striv¬ 
ing to clothe the ided notion of its mateml in its genuine 
manifeatatton as truth, and to bring the world of external 
fact into reconciled accord with its own most ideal sub¬ 
stance. 


The Creative Imj-ulse of the 

1 have already discussed at considerable lengtht in the first 
port of this work, the talent and genius, the enthusiasm and 
originality of the artist. I will consequently merely touch 

'■ tufinh?. tbot ti, u^l m ibe lemperal Uat a a ^ompleie vad 

^ He^ct oUi it ** Lbe p««iiibq ” t that ii, ihc peiwiul 

activity tiKi^tbil la poetic campo^ie& 
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tipon one Or two points in the ptesent rcferenc^j to the art 
of poetrs' whkh appeitr of importance^ if we contmt this 
activity iLS efifecdve here with that operative in Uie plastic 
arts and miisicL 

{&) The wehitEel, sculptor,, painter and muiidao have to 
deal with an entirely coniaete and senouoias matenol, in and 
through which each has to elabonile his creations. The 
Jimitations of this materia] condition the specific farm that 
the type of the concepiion no le$a than tlic mode of artistic 
execution assume. The more fixed and predelemined the 
gctieitU lines of hia definition ate upon which the aitist has 
to concentrate himself, the more specioJiced becomes the 
talent required for the assertion of the same in any one and 
no other mode of presentment; and we may add in the 
powers of tieehnica] execution which accompany it The 
talents adapted to the poetic art, regaiding the same from 
the pomt of view of an ideal envisagement in a 

subordinated in a less de:|ree to such conditions; 
it ii consequently more open to universal practice^ and in 
this respect more Indepcndenti 'Fhc need here at least is 
merely that of a gift for imaginaUve creation. Its limitation 
is confined merely to this, ruirnely, that for the reason that 
this art Is eixpressed in Language, it lina to guard itself on the 
one hand from deJibemte rivtdry with cxlemal objects in 
their EcnsUDiis completenesa^ in the form* that is^ where we 
find tlie plastic artist apprehends his Eubject-matter in its 
exteinal configuradod: and, from a further point of view, 
it is unable to rest in the unspoken ideality, the emodonaJ 
tones of which constHule the realm of music. In these 
repects the ^oblem proposed to the poet, if we contrast 
him with artists in other atls^ is at once more and 
more It is more casy^ because, although the poet, 

in the poetical elaboration of spcfcch, must possess a trained 
talent^ he is spared the rebEively more nmnifold task of 
triumph over technical difficulties necessuy in the otlier 
arts. It is more difficult beotuse, just in proportion os 
poetry is less to complete the objective envlsagcment. 
It is compelled to seek some comperiisation for this loss on 
the tide of sense in the genuine core of Art's own tdeahlyv 
in the depfh of imagination and a really artistic mode of 
concepiiop- 
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(^) For this reason the poet is, in the staMd piace, con¬ 
strained to penctmie into otl ttie wealth of the spiritual 
conten^ and to lay bare to the vision of mind what is con¬ 
cealed in its depths. For however much in the other arts, 
too, the id«il must ahijic forth through its corporeal toani- 
festation, and does so in life itself shine forth, yet the 
medium of speech remains that most open to intelligence^ 
and the rnauis most adequate to its revelation. It is the 
One tnedinm able to grasp and declare ereryihing whatever 
that hows through or is present In consciotifines^ whether 
redded in its ascent or profundity. In consequence of 
this the poet finds himself confronted with difficulties which 
the o^et arts urc not c^led upotk to prercQfne or satisfy ta 
tijfi like dcifree. In other words, for ihe voy ri^nson that 
iwtry is actually operative in the world oF idea or iniagina¬ 
tion itself, and Is not coiicemed with fashioning for its 
iaiiEes an objmive cabtenee independent of sneh^ideaJity^ 
it is placed in an element or spliere in which the religious, 
scientific and everyday tooscioirsness are 4 «:tive; it must 
therefore take care to make no eicursion into the domain or 
mode of conception pmper to any of theset or to got mixed 
up with them. No doubt In the case of every art we find 
points of contact with other atts, Anhxk creation of every 
kind proce£?ds from mind ot spirit^ which comprehends 
m itself all spheres of seEf-oonsciou^ life. But with the other 
arts the dislinaion of conception in each case fs in its mode 
complete, for the reason that this, in its ideal creauon, per- 
iislf throughout In pemianciil relation to the execution of 
Its images in a dcdziite sensuous material, and consoquenlly 
13 absolutely dbtinch no less from the forms of the reJigious 
coiiscmusnessi than it i$ from the thinking of science and 
the IntdJigencc of ordinary life* Poetry, on the comrarjp 
mulh itself^ in its manner of objective communicatjon^ of 
ihe very means adopted in these spheres of mental activity, 
that is to say, human speech;; it finds itself^ consequently, 
mherwiw placed than are ihe plastic ants and musiq which 
occupy a different field of canception and expression. 

{^) TAird(¥, we hare the final decimnd made upon the 
poet for ibe most profound and manifold transfusion of 
the Mbjoct-mattfir of his creatiDns with the animating soul 
of life* because it is his art which is capable of absorbing 
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most profoiindly the etitire fulness of the splrilual cotitenL, 
The pbstte artist, in a simLI^ way, must apply himself to a 
LransfnsEon of idftsd expression in the txifmalfirm of arahi- 
tectonic, pksUc and the forms penjlkr to painting. The 
musician must likewise iwet his attention on the 
concentrated in emotion and passion and their outpoming 
in mL'Iodio expression. In both cases ihe artist must he 
steeped in the most ideal intention and suhstsince of hts con^ 
t cnt But the sphere of the poePs creative activity extends yet 
furtheTi for the reason that he has not merely to elaborate 
nti ideal world of soul-life and the selfconscipus mind. He 
has, in addiuon^ to discover for this ideal realm an ettermU 
mode of eo^nKigeinent fitted thereto, a mode by virtiift of 
which that idenl totality shines throng in more irresistiblE 
perfection tlmn is possible in the cuise of other arts, it is 
incumbent upon him to know humaii msMtence, both as 
soul-life and ohjeetive life, to receive into his inmost being 
the fuU breadth of the world and its showst and to have felt 
through it therc^ penetrated* enlarged, deepened and revtuled 
to himself ail k implies^ Only after that, and in order that 
he may find it in his power to create^ as from his own 
spirilua! eaeperience outwardsi a free whole,—ay, even in the 
cose where he restricts his elTort to a comparatively nartow 
and particular range,—he must have I [berated himself from 
all embairassmem with his subject-matter, whether of a 

ebameter or Otherwise, able in short to Survey the 
ideal and external asf^ts thereof with the same free glance. 
Froin the paint of view of iasihefn^ creative vigour^ we 
may in this respect prc-cmbently praise the Muhomedan 
poets of tht Ea^ Hic starling-point In such compositions 
is a freedoiD which, even, in the momeriitof passion, remaina 
aloof from such pasa]oia,and in all the variety of its interests 
rctatdt delusively throughout substanceas its veritable 

core, in contrast to which everything eUe appears small and 
transitory, and nothing of finality is left either co passioEi or 
lust. This b a philosophical outlook, a relaiicn of spirit to 
the facta of the world, which comes more readily to ace 
thim youdv. For in old age no doubt the interests of life^Se 
still pri^nt; but they arc not thme with the urgeiicy of 

* ThLi 4ppcaih iq \k tbtf fliHning of </« Aorw^fi'//, 
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but rather in the guise of shadows, and to 
this extent are tnojfe readilf conTprinabk to ideal relations 
such 05 Art demands. In opposition to the ordlru&r^ view 
that youth with its warmth and vigour is the fairest season 
for poetic creation^ we nway ratherj at least from this point 
of vicw< maintoiit just the opposite^ that the npest season 
beltings to the aututmt of old age, proviiled that it h able to 

E reserve its energies of outlook and emotion. It is anly to a 
Imd old man, Homers that we ascribe those mimculous 
poems which have come down to us under that immt And 
we may abo lUlrm of our Goethe that only In old age, after 
he had fully succeeded in liberating his genius from all 
ratricting limitations of sense, that he gave us his most 
exalted cieations.' 

' TbU li p«rha(M IttE tmr of Goethe tJm ii h o| diHcr Atiligo oi 
Sbaheipeare. It is p«sibk that Hc^d thcnight mm highly nf the 
urnKwl part of" Faust as on than Uo ihe nnjuniy oi modem ctilia. 
liut the tmih is there, IT subje^ HU a gvA deal of quolliieatiDD m 
rpcct tfl ctrbiin aspects cf poetry. M MmdElh ajit 

" Verity now k our seiuoa of wict}. 

Now m cue Autumn. 

And ^rcrediih oot ene to do ieu Itiaii Juilice to tlie lupeib Dnetm 
ofbiujpTiatiTe joutk 
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T he Held of vision ^hich first vrill iiK^ctipy our atlentiont 
bur the boundless expanse of which we can only tmvOTc 
with a few general observarionst is that which concerns the 
poetic generally^ the content no less than the mode of con^ 
cepdon and organic association adapted DO the poeric worh 
of arr. This i^ckgroLiiid wiU help to emphasise the 
aspm of oor subject, which Is ^rtsik/t more stncil>v 
the idea in the ideal objectivity of the word appmpruned by 
it as symbol of the image, and the melodious vehicle of its 
speeclL 

We may infer the nature of the relation betwHn poetic 
expresilon generally and the mode of presentment proper 
to the other arts from otir previous cxamlnalJon of ttie 
charactcnstics of the poetic mt. I^guagie and the sounds 
of words are neither a sj^mbol of ^pintuai conceptions^ nor 
an adequate mode of projecting ideality under the Coodition 
of spadal objectivity in the sense applicable to the cor¬ 
poreal forms of sculpture and painting, nor yet on lutonatiort 
in musical sound of the cniiie souL They are an abstiact 
ri£n simply. As the vehicle of the poede image or conten- 
tion, however it ia necessary that this side also, in theory no 
less ihan deUberate elaboratiort, appear as distinct from the 
kind of expression appropriate to prose. 

We may For this purpose emphasize with more detail 
three main points of dlstbctioni 

Onryfes/ point is thSa, that although poetic eipresrion ii 
throughout exclusively embodied in aiticuhte words and 
apparently as such m simply relnied to human spisech set 
m so far as the words iheffiselvcs ate merely aba^act 
mprcscntsilive of id^as, the true source of poetic 
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tiol to be discovered m the selection of particular worsfe 
and m the inajiiicr thcj associated in sentences and 
elaborated phrases, nor in hsnrvonlous rhytbnOi rhyme and 
so forth, but in the type of etnployecL We have* 

in short, to look for our point of depariure for inc con- 
strnctive use of eipifessian in the choice of the idea or 
iiuage^and our first and rorcinost qtiKlion will be wbat kind 
of conception will give us an expression suitable to poct^n 
howevefp it remains the fact that the imaginAts^ 
idea esseniiBlly pt.rtinent to poetry is excltmvely made 
jective in /an^agt. have consequendy to investigate 
the expression of speech according to its pufirly 
aspectp in the light of which poetic words are distingiushab e 
from those of prose, |»etic phrases from tb^ of our 
ordinary life and prosaic thought, abstracting in the lirst 
instance the mere sound of them to our sense of hcanpg. 

Nfia//}\ we hare to recognise the fact that poetry is a 
mode of articulate speech, the sounding word, which m its 
tempore] duration no less than its actual sound, must reoeiv* 
a dcLfinitc confignnilioTti one that implies the presence of 
titne-measure, rhythin, melodious sotmd and rhyme. 

T. The PoETtc Concept or 

\Y\m m the plastic arts the sensuoui^ visible ej- 
pressed hy means of stotic and colour is, or what m the 
realm of music animating strains of harmony and mdody 
are, this—we must repeatedly insist on the fact—can only 
be^ in respect to poetic exprcssiori—the idea or Imager itself, 
The force of the poet's crefltioti centres consequently in the 
fact that the art moulds a content in an ideal mediuoip and 
withoui bringing befare us the actual forms of externaJ 
Nature and the progressiotis of musical sornid j by doing 
therefore, It translates the objective presence accepted by 
the other arts into an idea! foruij which Spirit or intelhgence 
expresses for the imagination under the mode which is and 
must remain that of our conscious life* , * - , 4 

A distinction of this very cbwcler was alr^dy masted 
on when we hod occasion previously to establish a disUnc- 
lion between the earliest type of poetry and lU later mod^ 
of reconstruction from the data of prose. 
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</r) rniB^nalivc poetry in Its is not as yet a con¬ 

sciously distinct form from those extremes of ordinary con¬ 
scious life, one of which brings eveiything to vision under 
tite mode of immediate and therewith contingent singulaiity, 
without griping the ideal essence impHed therein, and the 
manifeststton of the same; while the olher^ in one direction, 
concxeift csistcncfi into its vuiotis 
ish^ puking tisg of abstract geQeri^biitLon, iind in another 
a?aib Itself of the scientific faculty as the correlating and 
cotmecting focus of such abstractioris. The idea is only 
pwtic^ jn 50 far as it holds these extremes in un^iolable 
tnediatjoii^ and theinehy L? able to fnainLain a po^itiorr of 
genuine stability midway between the vision of ordinary 
consciousness and that of abstract ihotsghl^ 
in general terms we may define tlie poetic imagination as 
pitishc in so far as it brings be fore our vision concrete 
n^ity rather thEin the abstract genenUIaadon, and in the 
j^acc of contingent existence an appearance of such a kind 
that wc recogniee what is substantive immedialely in it by 
virtue of Its eiaboditnent Itself and its individuaiityi and as 
inseparable frotu ii^ and by virtue of this ane able to grasp 
coti^^^ption. of the fact in {jueslion no leis than 
m determinaie ^bteiice m one and the same vital whole 
reposing in the Ideal tnediuin of the joiaginrition. In this 
r^poct we find a rundamental distinction between that 
wherpf plastic or consinictive idea is the source and ail 
that 15 otherwise n;adfi vivid to us through other means of 
expression. The same truth will appear to us^ if we analyse 
r, * we mean, by mere reading. We understand what the 
letCiCrs mean, which ate indicative points for arliciilale utter-^ 
anc^ by the mere act of sight, and without being further 
obliged to listen to their sound. Only the ilUtemle reader 
^11 find It neceswy to speak aloud the separate words that 
he may understand their sense- Hut in the case of poetry 
jmt wluit seems to be here the mark of stupidity is an in¬ 
dication of beauty and excellence. Poetry is nol satisfied 
with an abstract eifort of apprehension, nor does U bring 
objo^ before us as wc find them In the form of reflection 
and la the unimaginative generalization of our memory, It 

^ bare not to mutli c^tslivc « iimpty pU^^tic or ctm- 
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helps Hi approach itic essential notion in its posithe 
existence, the generic as clothed in its specific indivtdim^. 
In the view of ordinary cornmon sense I understand by 
language, both in its Impression on my hearing or aigh^ me 
mca^ning in its iounediacy, in other words, without rcceiyi^ 
its image before the nund. The phrases, for instance, the 
sun," or "in the rooming/’ possess each of t^tn no doubt 
a distinct seme: but neither the Dawn or the Sun are tijcm' 
selves mode present to our vision- When, howler, the 
says: *' When now the dawning Eos soared heavenwards 
with rosy fincets, " here without question we have the concr^e 
fact brought home to us. The poetical expr^ion adds, 
however, yet more, for it assodates with the object rect^* 
Hired n vision of the Same, or we should rather say the 
purely abstract relation of knowledge vanishes, and the real 
d<*fimtion t&kes its place, Sn ike spne w^y lake the phnisci 
Alej^der conquered the Persian ccBpire/^ HeJCj no 
donbtt so far as content h concerned^ we have a concreEe 
conception j the many-sided definstioii of it| howev^t 
pressed heie in the word ^^ektoryi*' is concmlrated m a 
reatureleas and pure abstracdorst which fails to image before 
tts anything of tlie appearance mid real tty of the csplott 
accomphehed by Ale^ider. This tmih applies lo ev^ry 
kind ef simito expression. Wc rccc^ize the hare fact; but 
it remains and dun^ and from the point of view 
individual existence undetermined and abstTact. The p^^c 
conception eonsequenily embraces the fulness oT the object¬ 
ive phenomenon as It essentially exists, and ss able to 
elaborate the same united with the essential ideality of the 


fact in a creitive tolality. . ^ * v 

Whflt follows as a primary result of tms is that it ta oT 
interest to ihe imagination to near the external char- 
acteilslics of the fact, to the extent at least that it seeks to 
express the same in its positive reality, deems this aa essen 
tially worthy of conrempktion and insists on this very 

attitude. _ j 

Poetry IS consequently in Its manner of expression iUj 
fcnp/wf- Dcficription however, not the right ward for it* 
Wc are* in fact, accustomed to accept as d^nptive, and in 
contrast to the abstract dehnillou, in which a content is 
otherwise brought home to our intclligencep much that the 
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poet passes by^ so th^t from the pobt of view af ordinary 
speech poetic composilion can onfy appear iis n toiindabout 
way and a useless superfliaity^ The poet muati boweverg 
manage to bnng his ima^nation to bear upon the explica¬ 
tion of the nctml phenomenon he is atteoipilng to depici 
with a vital interest* In this way^ for instance^ Homer adds 
n descriptive epithet to every hem- So Achilles is the swjre¬ 
futed, the Achaeans bright-greavetL Hector as of the 
gmncing helrrij Ag^nieiiinon the lord of peoples^^ and so 
forth. The name is no doubt descriptive of a personality^ 
hut the name alone brings nothing hirther to otir vision. 
To have some distinct idea of this we retjnire further attri¬ 
butes. We have in fact similar epithets attached by Homor 
to Other objects^ which are essential to our vision of the 
epic; such as sea, ships, fword and others, epithets which 
seiKO and place before us an essential quality of the particular 
object, depicting it more p^'Ccbelyp and which enabte us to 
apprehend the fact in its concrete appeanuice, 

Sewr^fy^ we must distinguish such rccoustructton of 
actual fac^ from dehniUon imagined, lliis olfers a 

further point of view for discussion- The real image merely 
places befoni us the fact in the reality it possesses. Tlie 
expression of the pcKSt^s imaginutiou^ on the contrary^ does 
not reatnet itself to the object in its immediate appearance^ 
Jt procecdn to depict ^metbing over emd above this, by 
tticons of which tht significftncc of the former picture is 
made clear to our mind. Metaphots, iUusttnlions, stmUes 
twomem this way an essential feature of poetic creation. 
>Ye iuve ihefcby a kind of veil attached to the content, 
which conewns us, and which, by in difference from it, 
“7^-’” eml^lishment, and in pan os a further 

unfolding of it, though it necessarily fails to be cooiplete, 
for the re^u that it only applies to a speciBc aspect of this 
conte nt. The passage in which Homer com pares Aja*. on, 
his refusing to fly, to an obslinate ass is on illustration. To 
apre-eminent disgree oriental pcjelry possesses this splendour 
and wcoiih m pictorial comparisons. There are two main 
reasons of this, First, its symbolic point of vkw makes 
stK^ a search for aspects of affinity inevitable, and in the 
universality of its centres of significance it offere a large 
“ Ftrii'tfr. illi ialneft iDUit be already CEiitred in It. 



Geld of oopcretc phepotncua cajHbteofcomparuOii i secondlj'i 
on accotint ol the sublimity of lU predominant outlook there 
is a tendency to apply the entire variety of all that is inost 
brilliant and glorious in its motley show' to the embellish'' 
menl of the One Supremo, which i$ held before the mind 
Ds tlie sole One to be exalted- This object of the imagina- 
don, moreover, is not to be apprehended as merely the wwk 
of fiuidfu] caprice or comparison, possessing as such nothing 
in it essentially actual and present. On the contrary the 
transmutation of all pariicular existence into further exist'- 
ence in this central Idea grasped and clothed by the imagma- 
lion is rather to be understood as equiisslent to the i^triod 
that there is nothing else essentially present, nothing that 
otherwise can put for ward a eloini to substantiTe fii^ity. 
’iTic belief in the world as we apprehend it with the vision 
of ordinary common sense is converted into a belief in the 
imagination! for which the only world that verily exists w 
that which the poetic consciousness bos created. Conversely 
we hive the romantic imagination, which b ready enough 
to express itself in metaphor, betaiuse in its vision what is 
external U for the essentially secluded life of the muI only 
accepteii as soirn^tkiifig incldcntali sacDcthtng tbul is unable 
adequately iQ express its own i^ity. To reclotbe this Wiv 
sequuotly unreal eattmality with profound emodan, min all 
tlie Tiilnesa of detail envisioned, or with the play of bumoyr 
upon tlie conjunction of such opposites is an impulse, which 
constniins and charms romantic poetqf to ever novel dis- 
coveries. I hc object of importance here is not so routh to 
make the fact clear and distinct to the vision; on the con¬ 
trary the toeiaphoricaJ employment of these oudying phfr 
nomena is itself the aim proposed emotion of the 
poet concenloites itselfas the centre^ which the environment 
enriches with its wealth; it absorbs this as part of itself, 
adapts it with genius and wit to its adommert, st^ps Ji™ i** 
own lifCi and finds iri this movement to and fro, this elabora¬ 
tion and self-refiection of its creation its own source of 

Aftpwrf/v. we have the contrast present between the 
poetic mode of conception and that of //»«. The thing of 
i^rtanoe in the latter case is not that which is itnaged. 
but the signiGcancc as such which constitutes the content. 
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Tt is on account of the latter that the idea or bccoiacs 
a mere means to bring the content bdbnt the mind- The 
composition of prose is therefore neither compelled to place 
the mo re detailed realit}^ of its objects befote our visionj nor 
to Summon before us, as is the case with the metaphorical 
mode of exmessioo pre\-ioii5ly desersbed^ another idea which 
carries us beyond the immediate object to be e^epressed. 
Xo doubt it is ^ nece$s^ in prose to indicate in firai 
and ^tinct oatUnes the positive appearance of objects; but 
this is. so not on account of their figurative chaiacter,^ but 
to meet a apecific and practical purpose. Generally speak¬ 
ing we may thertfote affirm af^uriU}' to bu Jrom one point 
of view the ruling principle of prose couipD^doni and from 
another a r/rar and inlelligibiiity of statemenu 

In contrast to this the Unguage of memphor and imagery 
is in general and rekcively less clear and more tnaccurate. 
For in that mode of direct EJtpression, such aa we have pre- 
^nted by our firai form of the poetic conception* the fact 
in its dmplidty is carried away from our imenediate appre- 
iieneioti of it as a mere object into the actual world of con¬ 
crete fact, and we have to rccognire it as a part of this^ 
while in tljat second and more oblique form some phe- 
nomcnon of affinity merely and one even aloof from the 
essential dgmiHcance of our subject Is made present to us. 
We do not, therefore* wonder that prosaic commentators of 
our poets have no easy task when they seek to separate, by 
means of their scientific amlyaeSp the image from the sig- 
mficanoei to extract their abstract content from the vitaJ 
form, and thereby expound poetic Jitodes of OOmposition to 
the prosaic mind. 

In poetry thix accurac;|.’, this rigour in unfolding the con* 
leijt as we find it in its simplicity, is not alone the eaien rinl 
prindplft On the contrary, though prose is forced lo con¬ 
fine its ideas on paiaUel lines of almost matheisatical pro- 
cuion with the nature of Its content, poetry btroduces us to 
a diBcrent sphere altogether, that is, the vitt'Nf apptaraiftt 
of the content itself, or other natural phenomena related to 
it. For it is just this objective reality which in poetry ought 
to appear, and while unquestionably from one pobt of view 
revealing that content, yet at the same time from another it 
* EitdHtkknit i.rn, ibeir doinu as inujej of ioaieihiflj; ebe. 
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has to iiberaw iuelf from the pureljr db5tr;^ct content, it 
being essentially an object of the art to dbect attention to 
Its actufll esdstence in ihe visihle world, and to arouse the 
interesl of mind in the fortiti of life itself. 

(t) It these thtcc esaentml rcquireinents of poetry are con¬ 
dition by an age, m which the accuracy of the prosaic 
mind b become the ordiimo' typ*^ nf consejous lifCt the an, 
so far as its hgujati^^c characlefiatics am concernedp is 
placed in a more difficult postdon. That is to say» in such 
an epoch the t^pe of penetration eterdsed by conscious life 
b generally a separation of cmotioii and ihe oidinaiy om- 
Iwfc from scientiric though 1, which either convert^ the ideal 
and external matenaL of feeling and perception into a 
stimulus of knwkdge and volition simply, or inEo a plastic 
medium subsenient to observation and action. In such a 
Sphere poetry- calls for energies of more definite purpose in 
order that it may free itself from the abstraction of the 
prc^'ailing mental attitude and enter into the world of con¬ 
crete life. UlierCt however^ such a goal is rKiIiEcd, not only 
do we find that this breach between thinkingj which makes 
far generalization, and perception and feelingi which grasp 
the psirticul.irp vantshes^ hut these last-mentioned modes of 
consdous life are, together with their subject-itiatter and 
content, at the same time freed from their eiclosive relation 
qf sen'ice; and the process culminates in a victorious recon¬ 
ciliation of such model with what is essential univmsalityp 
Inasmuch, however, as both the modes of poetic and prosaic 
thought and general outlook arc tmfted in one and the same 
conscious life, wc find in it indications of trouble and de- 
rangementt even possibly an actual conflict; between the 
iftOt one whicht as the poetry of our times testifies, only 
gentits of the highest order is able successfully to dti^l with. 
Added to this there are other coUateral hindrances^ which 
I only propose to define now, and that briefly', in their rela¬ 
tion to the hguralive aspect already discussjed. £n other 
words, if the prosaic intelligence takes the place qf that 
creative imnglnation which previously obtained^ duin and in 
that case the rejuvenescence of the poetic faculty, both in 
all that is associated with the positive expression of facts 
and what Is metaphoricalp readily oRera the semblance of 
arLificialityv which even where it ffllls short of actual purpose. 
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is only With great difficult reconciled mih that directniaa of 
imniediate truth whkh is demanded. Mutb in fact which 
was still fresh in rormer times, through repeated and 
the habits thus originated, has itself become gradually a. 
custom and a part of prosaic Life, i^foreover, where poetry 
striv^ after uovcllfes m 1(3 composition, we often find that^ 
despite of itself, in its figurapTeexpressions and desenpLiorkSi 
even where it escapes the charge of e.xaggeradon and an 
excess of such material It none the less leaves an impression 
of aitihctality, over nicety, a strmning oiler what is piquant 
and select, work iiicompatible wiEh & simple and healthy 
outlook and state of fedijig* Such work tends to regard 
objects in an arti^cial light and reckons on mere effect. 
Consequently it will not pemnit thdr natural lighting and 
calour. DftfecLs of this nature are stdl more obvious in cas^ 
wh^p as a fui<^ the metaphorical type of imaginadve cotn- 
po&ition is exchanged * far the more direct, and our jjoet Is 
driven to outbid the forces of prose; and, in order to asseit 
an onginalityp plunges into the subtleties of or the fishing for 
effects which hare stEU some appearance of freshness. 


2 , VciiEt^tL Expressiok 

Inasmuch as the poetic imagination is distinct in its 
operation from that of ad other artisis in virtue of the fact 
lhat it necessarily clothes its images in words, and com- 
muni^tes the same throuijh human it becomes im* 

peradve that throughout this process it should endeavour to 
co-ordimite all its ideas, in the form which with most 
couiplereness will disclose thetUp through the means ardcur^ 
late speech thus places at its disposal And, in short, we 
may affirm that the poetic content only assumes the form of 
poetry in its restricted sense after It has actually era- 
bodi^ and rounded off in the vehicle of words. 

This literary aspect qI the art of poetry would readily 
supply us with a boundli&ss field of disqairsive observaticin 
and logical argument, which I must, however, pa^ over in 
order that 1 nmy resen'e space for more weighty problems 

^ I Um^lsled ** cidiinged." \mt Hfesl may mein 

EJidiKkea rov,^’ 
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Vfhidi lie t>efofc us, I Enerd): propo5«^ therefore^ io louch 
¥cTy bnefly on a. few fundamentaJ points. 

{a} Hunum sift abquld in ail iis assocLatioiis place m on 
a groimd quite other than that we confront in ordinary life, 
or indeed in ouj reifgious consciousness, iictive Ufe^ or tht 
spw^Ulions of philosopbv- This is possible on the side 
of literary or verbal expression only in sp far as another 
mode of Gpeedi 13 adopted than that obtaining in those other 
^her^. Art has therefore not only, from one point of view, 
to avoid that in its instrutncnt of expression which will fail 
to rise above the trivkhries of otd itiar)' speech and ordinary 
prose, but it must, furtlierniore, avoid folifng into the tone 
and manntf of rdigious edibc^tion and philosophieai re¬ 
search. Above ail it must keep aloof from the precise 
analyses and of the scientific faculty, the categories 

of pure thinking as we find these iUintrated in tina logical 
forms ot judgment and deduction. The&e at once remove 
art from die imaginative realm to another region altogetlier. 
But in all these respects U still reEnoins a dibioilt matter to 
determine the liuca of boundary on which we may nttually 
affirm that poetry ends and prosu begiirs. And in fad we 
may admit absolute ptccision and cdniidence cf statement 
to l>e impossible from the nature of the case, 

If wc pass now to a discusiion of the liartkular 
miafis which poetic: speech can appropriate os instrumental 
to its task the following points ap^Hni to me pri*gnani and 
Bu^c^dve. 

(k) Mrs/^ wc find pirtfcukr rrvWi and exclamations' that 
are obviously peculEur to poetryp whether they be used to 
ennoble it^ or ta introduce the vulgarity and excess of 
cemedy. Wc fmd a s^Imikf novelty in the specific coUoca^ 
lion of various words or turns of expression. In such a field 
fxwuy is no doubt crntltk^ ou the one hand to borrow from 
an obsolete nomenclature, obsolete at least in eveu^day 
speech^ find on the other lu declare itself as pre-eminently 
an innovator, moEdding novel modes of speech. Such a ficJ dt 
provided only the vital genius of tlsc language is preservedt 
supplies uiitLerml for astonishing boldness of invenrion. 

^ a a not vcfy clftU wbal Hifgd tiy the woid 

Tunis of eiptenjaa,'' whicfi Ctf%l dccuriTd eo mep Appeati to be 
covered by fiiJtiffti/ffrmhfi lower 
IV f 
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(;i) SaSHtt/yt we have the problem or verbal order. It is 
liere that we meet with those so-called figures of speech, iti 
so far as, we should add, the same have reference to verbal 
embodimeni as such. The use of these, _ however, easily 
degenerates into rhetoric and dcclamalioo in the bad sertse 
of these terms; the vitality of individual cfiaractcris destroyed 
where we find that snch forms substitute a fised and arti¬ 
ficial mode of citpressioti for the genuine impulse of feeling 
Of passian, and thereby ofler the very opposite to the per¬ 
sonal, laconic and broken uttciunoc required, the utterance 
whose emotional depth is incapable of saying much, and fw 
this reason, in romantic poetry especially, U of great eRect 
as a presentment of suppressed' states of soul. Hut gener¬ 
ally speaking we may admit that the relative order of words 
is an instnnnent of the eviettuil form of imetty of quite 
extraordinary resource, 

(y) Thirdly^ we have still to draw attention to the eon- 
stmcticin qI ftriifis* which essentially embrace all the oibur 
aspects of composition and which, by means of either iheif 
simple or ttiorc involved coursct their restless dislocntions 
and ibstortions, or their quick onvfard moiloii, their accelera¬ 
tion and their flood contribute so materially to the refleaion 
of such soul eitperience. And, in shorl, it is cssetitial that 
the external presentment in speech should mirror and a^me 
a character similar to the id^ity of such experience in all 
its variety. 

(fj In the appHiati^n of the means of speech above con¬ 
sidered it will be useful to distinguish oncjo more the several 
stages of poetic thought to which they correspond and to 
which we drew attention when we considered the nature of 
poetic conception or compMilion. 

[a) Poetic diedou con, in the first instance, appear with 
real vitality among a people and at an epoch when the 
general speech is not as yet perfected, but in fact only by 
virtue of its poetry rtceives its real development, At such a 
fime the uilerance of the poet, as genctally eitpressive of 
soul-life, is from the first a real novelty, which stirs admira- 

‘ The ide* b mppreaiiiciil ItitO a COERpUl mu*—* 

dmjd unabk la hniH in DCOMicnul duhck 

^ I irttfuene H«^1 refeii bertf llit srr*ngEmenl of gfnuLDi; 

^rtigfiplih TatheT ihmii cfwipA^Uifih geTWi^lTy, 
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lion dn its own account b)' rcv^^ng in its speech wliat vc 
mined previously unveiled^ This new crcaEion appean; xu 
the inarvel of a gift and pereonaJ power- The weight of 
custom has not as yd Fdlen upon. li. It enables that which 

buried in the depths of the human heart for the hrat time 
to freely unfold itself before the amascmerit of men. Ui^der 
sij[di conditions U h the native force of the evpressioUT dm 
creation of thu fact of speech, not so much the vsiried and 
mflfut elaboration of the same, which is the main pomt 
Diction here remains er.ceedlng|y simple. In such early 
limes It }5 indcL^ impossible that wc should have either 
much fluency of idea or any varied veraattlity of eispressioti. 
The subject-matter of such poctiy is depicted with an artless 
directness^ which has not yet attained the delicate nuances, 
transitions, mediator)" matter and other advantages of a latttv 
artistic culture. In such au age the poet is in md the 5 ist 
person to give an utterance to the national voices to express 
ideas in speeclj^ and thereby to encourage the imagination 
itself. Speech is, if ive may su eaptess it, not yet inseparable 
from Ordinary lifE^ and poetry can still freely, with an eJTect 
of freshuE^, avail itself of all tliat in later times^ os the 
sp^h of common Ufc* graduaily is severed from art. In 
this respect, for example, Homer^s type of eapfession is to 
^ the modem man barely distinguishable from ordinary speech. 
For every idea wc have the direct word ^j meiaphorical t^x- 
presfions ore compaiativeLy tart; and although the poem is 
CDinposcd With a close attention to detail the speech itself 
remains very siniple indeed. In a similur way Dunte was 
able to cieute for his own nation a vital form of poetic 
presEiion, and asserted in this, as in other respecLSt the 
dauntless energy^ of his creative genius. 

(p) When, however—^this is a point—the circle 

of ideas etiTojges with tbe^ appeanmcc of methodical modes 
of thought the ways in which idea is associated with idea 
Increase, and in this very process the ability to use it in¬ 
creases ^sop and the expression of speech is elaborated in 
all the fluency of which it is capable. tVhen this is so the 
position of poetry on the side of verbal expression is ^vhotly 
clionged. In other words, we have now a nauon possessing 

^ Dat IfVr. The we^J, ilrmt li, which esprctscf tliB fvet 

h ht unatechicy. 
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tbe fully developed pt^ speech of eTei^day life, and poelic 
expression miisi; now, in order to retain its interest, swerve 
aside from ordinary patbncE, nnd receive a restirrccdon 
under the re^moulding eneiigy of genius.' In o«r daily life 
the contingency of the moment is the motive of speech. 
In the cteahdn of a work of art, however, we must have 
deliberate circumspection * in the place of instantaneous 
feeling; even the spirit of enthusiasm must be judiciously 
restrained The creation of genius should be permitted to 
unfold itself from the attisiic repose,' and become informed 
under the prevailing temper of an tntell^cnce' that surveys 
the whole with clarity. In former times this spirit of con- 
cenlmtioe] and tianquillity la to he mferTcd from the fact 
and uticiance of poetry itself. In a mote recent age, on the 
conlntry, the nature of ihe composition and execution has 
itself to enforce the distmcttqn which obtains between the 
upresstoq of poetry and prose. In this respect poem s which 
belong to epochs in which we find already an elaborated 
prose diction differ essentially from those of times and 
peoples in which the art originates. 

The e.xccutive talent of a poet can be carried so far in 
this direction that the elaboration of formal expression be¬ 
comes the main thing, and the aim is less directed to ideal 
truth than to formal construction, a polished elegance and 
nu'fu effect of the composition under its literary aspect. We 
have then a situation, in which, as already observed, rhetoric 
and declamation arc elalmratcd in a manner destructive to the 
ideal vitality of the poetic spirit. 1'he formative intelligence 
asserts itself under the principle of and a self* 

consciously regulated art disturbs that more genuine effect, 
uhich ought to present the appearance of ingenuous open* 
ness nnd simplicity. Entire nations have, with the rarest 
exceptions, failed to produce any type of poetic cmaiioti 
olher than this rhetorical one. Tlie ljuin language, er’cn in 


' littrally, twing temouklcd With the IlfE lotl wealth «r 

Spint." 

* BMtiittBhaf, f.r,, ml ibcKiclit-hillneu, 

* /Vr HiHitlfrinAt* Xu/it. The benoAol picdUrctkin of Heetl far 
cluHC lit here mH more a»c(t> iiKlf, 

* The CenuM word h SiHntii, bet I thiqk, ihniEb the emotiatuil 
M4MC U inilly tnylled, the mun naphuis b on e prt^iDa m:...!— 
or rather a wide’Tmoiwi geniiu. 
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Cicero. 5tjll prtiServra a gentiJne ring of iiahetc and nmuraJ- 
ncK, With the Ijitin poets, horrevert such us Vlfgll, H&race 
and the we already feel lltat Art h to a real estenE no¬ 
th Eng but aitifjcCi ehiborsLijon of eJlect on its own account. 
We rncognue n prosde con lent, whirh h njcrely set olTwitlj 
an externai em^UisJinient. We find a poi^t who. in the 
absence of ongirwal genius^ endeavaurs to discorert in the 
sphere? of fitetiiry versatility and Thetoric elTists, some com¬ 
pensation for that which m getiQine power and e^Tett of 
o^ton and composition he fails to possess. France loo, 
in the fio-caJlL'd da^ical period of its literalute, has pro¬ 
duced ijoetry very similar, a poetrcal style tn which didactic 
poems and sailres art singulafly appropriate. Rhetorioi] 
figures of spOKh in all their variety art here in their rightfol 
plact. TJie exposition remains fpr all dial, as a whole, pro¬ 
saic^ and the Istcraiy expression h ai its best rich in image 
iind embellishment, much in thestylccif Herder^or Schillet ^5 
diction^ ITiae List-tnentiorLcd writers, however, availed them¬ 
selves of this style of 1 iferary express! cm mainly in the in¬ 
terests of prose compositroTi; and by the wcightiiiess of thei r 
reflections and the happy use of such a style knew how to 
win Exith a critical assent and a beany approval. The Spanish 
IKjetfi also arc not wholly free from the ostentatJon insepar- 
ablc from the too self-coascious dicciori of an* And. as a 
gencrml mie, Southern nationSi such as the Spaniards and 
Elie Italuins, and previously to Elicnh the Mohammedan 
Arabs and. Persians, arc conspicuous fur a weal th and i«Ji- 
oufi [TOlixily of image and rimile. With tim ancienUi* more 
especially in ihe msc of liomerp the How of ctpressiDti is 
cha^tcrized by smoothness and tranquillity. With llic 
nadons abov% mentioned, on the contrar)’, we have & viilon 
of life gushing forth' in a Hood which, even where the 
emotions are fn other respects ai resh is ever mtent upon 
expat^on. and owning to this expressly voHtional eflbri of 
the will is dominated by an inLelligence which at one time 
is v^ble in abrupt parentheses, ut another in subtle general- 
iMtEOn. at another in the playful conjunction of its sallies of 
wit and humour^ 

(y) Genuine poetic expression In short k as far removed 

^ ii/ruj'f/tfjif A view ^ diEngs that tmblilcs fonli 

like 4 foualain. 
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from nil rhetorical dectamalion aa above described as it is 
from all ostentation and whijr conceits of diction* in so far 
at least as such defects do Injwr)' to the ideal imth of XalurCj 
and the claims of the content are forgotten in the vetbal 
form and expression of the composition. It is, howi'crp 
possible, despite of this, that the author's free enjo>’n]ent 
in his wort declare itself with real beauty* In a word that 
aspect of the composition wc define as formal diction ought 
not to be treated on its owi and independent account alone, 
or as an aspect of first and even exclusive importance And* 
generally speaking, in this analyas of the composition of 
poetrj' under its formative aspect, we that what is the 

product of careful thought must not lose the appearance of 
genuine spontaneity; everything should impress us as though 
It had of itself blossouusd from the id^ germ or heart of 
the subject-^matter- 


3 ,. V^RSjncATtopr 

Our MiW and final asp^t of poetic expression is ncces- 
sitfttctl by the fact that the imagination of the poet does not 
merely invest ideas in words, but does so in the form of the 
uttered speech; and by doing so he consequently enters thia 
domain wherein our senses are made aware of the actual 
sounds and music of speech. We are thus introduced to 
versilicalion. Versified prose may give us verses^ but that is 
not necessarily poetry. We have a parallel case in the merely 
poetic expression of k coiupodtion in other respects prosaic 
with its result of poctk prose simplyi Vei for all that metre 
or rhyme la an essential demand of poeiry, bringing, as it 
were, a perfurne of its own to the senses; nay, it us even 
mare essential than a richly imaginative and so-called 
beautiful diction. 

And in truth the artislk eiaboiation of this Gcnauoas 
tncdiuui^ unfolds to us—it is the vtry demand of the art 
itself—another malm, another field, which we only really 
enter after having left behind us the prose of ordinary life, 
whether viewed as action or os btewy cempossitton. The 
poet ii tbereby compelled to move in a literary^ atmosphere 

* Thmx bp the rntdiiini oF literary rrmt. 
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outside the boundary of everyday spr^h, and 
compOsUioiis with an eicluiive regard to the rules ^d re- 
quir^ents of Art. It is therefore only =J 
which would banish all veraficitwn ott the ground (hat it 
contradicts natural ejcpression. It la inje that l^sssirig, in 
his hostility to the false pathos of the French Alcsuidnnc 
metre, atietnpted, more particularly m 
a form of prose 8pe«h as moat appropriate. ^ 

and Goethe have, in the more stormy 

and under the uaioral impulse of f, JJ 

creater surfeit of conlcnt. adopted the sanie principle, but 
hinisdF, in his Nathan, finally 
to the kitibm. Anti in ibe soino way wtUi his Don 
Schiller deserted the old path. Goethe was ^ little 
satisfied with the earlier praaaic in-altnent of his Iphigeneii 
TTvt^o, that he litmiferted them to art's, more proper 
domain, remoulding them both from the point ^ 

exoressioti and prosody in that purer form, wherein these 
Z^uToST continue and will continue to escde our 

"**Nod'oTbt the artificblily of the verse measure or 
current echoes of rhyme has the appeamnee of an 
til? l»tid between spiritual ideas and the sensuous medium, 
mote rigorous indeed thnn colour in |imntinfr Exte^ oh- 
iocts Jd the buman form are colouied 
colourkM is an arbitrary' ahstmebon. TTie iden. on the 
eontrarjv in association with the sounds of human 
Sic^Tare employed in iht wholly GipnoioiB 
their utlciance, possess only a distant or no ideal diread of 
mS,™' ii? Thi. bJiog ». <I« offlc'i»8 
the pnosodiesd rules will very readily appear ns a fetter to 
ihc i^iuaiion, in virtue cf which it is tio longer [^iblt 
iot iSoct to communicate his ideas m the precise form iii 
SiSX- float'ipon his phantasy, 'ITie inference is naluml 
St alihouah the stream of rhythm and the music of rhynvi 
cZiS S^uit “ “ unitstbnahle fascination, it « 
n^vcnhf-'l™ not unfr^ucnlly and too jnuch so the demand 
of this very charm to our sensts ihut the fmtsi 
Zs ^d idi should he sacrificed Put Hm ob)«lion for aU 
' Eiii The ida b *" “iKb “* unrkUUat. 
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Lhat wiU noL hdld imter. In tithur wards it h noi tmti that 
versification is simply an obstruction to s[>ont4m&oiis move¬ 
ment. A genuine artistic taknt throughout moves in its 
sensuous maieriaias in lt% native eleinentj which so far from 
being oppressive or a hindrance acts as a stimulus and & 
support. And in fact we hnd that oJl realfj great poets 
move with freedom and confidence in the measure^ rhythm 
or rhyme they have created; and it is only when they are 
tmnsLated thaC our artLsric sense is frequenify pained or 
shocked at the atiempl to retmee their rhythm and meJody. 
Moreover k la part of the libenility of the art that the very 
circuTmtances of the restrainh involving much change* con¬ 
centration or expansion of the tdeaa expressed, ihouM suggest 
to our poet new thoughts, incidents and creations, which, 
apart from such dilheulties, had never crossed his mind. Btii 
in truth quite apart frmti this nekttvo ad^^utage this sensu¬ 
ous and detemnnate forni of being—in the case of poetry 
the melodious chain of words—is once for aHessentUd to 
art. It is ahsoiutely necessary ihat the result shanld not 
remain in the formless and undefined stream that we have 
in the immedtore contingency of ordinary converRalionH It 
Riust apfiear in the vital design and eErjboration of art- And 
although this form no danht in the music of poetry may 
sound too as a purely estcmal in&ETumentf it has ncvcrlbe' 
less to be treated as an end on its own account, and as such 
es an essentially harmonious sdf-dcfsnfid whole. This atien- 
tion, which is due to the medium of sense, contributest os 
in Art universaliyi and in the interest of senonsnes^* yet 
another point of view where we find this verj' ausiciily 
vanishes; IjoLti pCH^t and listcnef feet it no more. They one 
lifted into a region of eKhilamting charm ond 

In |xiinting and sculpture the arEist is given the form 
in its material and spadd limitations for the [Hsrtrayal and 
colouring of human limbs, rocks, trees^ donds and flowers. 
In archilecture aUo the Teqnircmetits and objects of the 
buildingi proposed dictate more or less the dcBned shape 
given to walls, loweis and roofs* In the same way music 

1 Zum Emiit \iii ImAh/U, That Em, [hr cmrnEsljacsi of A product of 
ntlad is mch. Et^l Kim* to oonlrut wELh ihii the ipcinlanciiy of an 
mrt whii^li, mi Snaiyrmd by genium, cotnei to lu m ith llie ftcii]iiici.s of 
Nmtuje hfltsclf, Eue ShmJtetpcut: i «ngi fur txminpk. 
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atrendy possesses atable definiCDii in the fundintcntal Iaws 
of lumony. In ihe art of poetry, however, ihe sound of 

1 niiig^iId omr iiLit^l sensft iSj, Sn fir^it inst^cc, uu* 
bridlwl j’ the poet has comequently to regulate such ab¬ 
sence of fule within objecii^'o liitiilSj find to outline a more 
stable couture^ a more definite framework of sound for has 
concepdonE, thetr structure and their objective beauty. 

Just as m musical dcelamailoTi the thythrn and melDdy 
sbotild accept and adapt Jtsolf to tine nature of the content^ 
vendilcatiETn is also a kind of tuusic* which, at its own dis- 
tanccj is capable of essentially le-echciing the tnysleriousi 
but none the less dL^finitetCouise and cbaracler of the ide£^ 
Agreeably with this die verse-meaBUio ought to refiect the 
gencml tone and, as it werCp the s|)irilual perfume of an 
entire poem, and it is by no means a question of no con¬ 
sequence whether the external form is one of lanibicSj, 
troehiiics^ stanms, alcaics or nny other metre. 

In the heads of discussion wo propc^ to follow of most 
impoflajice are htfd systems, whose disimction from each 
Other we shall endeavour to espbin. is 

veiSTficalion, winch depends upon the actual length or short- 
iitAS of the verbal syllables^ whether we regard such in the 
assoctation of varied figures of speech, or under the icbtlnn 
of their timu'movement* 

Tha&^^nii Is thm which is responsible for t0ml^uft/i/y 
as suchj. not merely in the case of isolated ktlCfSi consonants 
or vowelSj hut also in that of entire syllables and words, the 
configuTiition of which is in part tegulalcd hy the laws of 
the uniform repetition of identical or similar sount^ and m 
patl by thoJi*; of fipimctriciil change. li is to this s^tcni 
that we refer the alliteiaiion, Ksnnaiice sind rbyino. 

Both systems stand in intimate connectioo wtlb the 
prosody of speech. This is so wht^thcr such systems arc 
rather based throughout an the actual len^b or shortness 
of syllables, or on thu accent which the mind requires,* as 
attached to the obvious importance of such syllables. 

And, jitfalfy, wc liave aUo to together this general 
rhythniica] movenicnt with the music of the independcuL 

’ 'Ilml U, it ia conEH3ei?tit. . 

= rle'girt calli iliti ihe ^ MUd df Udi impottaitiee 

[BfJfKrjdmktiii p» a pKitiuct df ihr ^ylhble*H 
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formal stnicturc as rhynifi.' And in this effbit, ii^much os 
ihi; rcpefttt'd 6cho of tht thynne siiilces tb^ kit with i tirark™ 
which aas^^rts itself predominan tly over the purely 
terapoTal condition of duration and advance, the rlmbmical 
aspect wills sueh a conjunctioiii tend to fall back, and 
arrest our attention with less force. 


(fi) JlAy/Amtcai 

In discussing the rhjrthniical system which is without 
rhyme the foilowit^ points are of the most importMcej 
J^nt, wc have the firm and fast timc-RieasoiB of syilablts 
in their plain distinction of Ung and shitrtf ns well as their 
rminifold association with definite conditions and metres of 

poetry. . , , , ■ 

Seion^ly., w'c have the animation of rhythm in accent, 
caesura and opposition between tire verse accent and that 

of separate wotda. , . l- u 

7'hirdfy\ there is the aspect (& tuphonisus tmnd^ w hich, 
within this movement, is forthcoming from the sound of the 
words, without any further concentration in rhyme. 

(n) For that rhythmical movement which the (imt durafwn 
and the movernent itself makes of first importance rathCT 
than the melodic sound as such and singled in its isolated 
effect, fflu) we find our starting point in the nntwrai length 
and shortness of syllables to the obvious distinctions of 
which the sound of the actual words, the eiprcssion of 
their Utters, in consonants and vowels, contribute the 

essential basis. . ■ - 

Pre-emmcnlly long by nature are the diphthongal, oi, oe, 
and the rest, ftw the reason that esst-ntially—whatever our 
modem schoolmaster may say to the contrary—they arc 
ihemselvcs a twofold, concrete tone, which combines, much 
Ds green docs among the coloura. ‘i'he long soundinE vowels 
are cnually so. As a third principle, which obtains already 
in Sanscrit, no less than the GimIc and Latin language^, we 
have associated with them peculiar conditions of position. 
Iti other words, if two or more consonants arc placel botween 
two voweU the relation constitutes wliat is unquestionably 

« l prMawie the worfi dai fiir mh stHahrif KHnitn refer tQ rhj-iue. 
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a difftcult iransition in speirch. 1'Ke oigan of articiiJaie 
mtcrance requites a longer period lo pass over the con¬ 
sonants; this necessitates a pause which, despite of the 
presence of the short vowd, makes the syllable souiid in ita 
rhythm long, though it is not actually lengthened, li l 
»neak the wards for esnmple—the 

from the one towel to the other in jmd ntc is 

HEuheF 05 simple pr easy as in m-oj. More mederii languages 
do not retain this last distinefian with sueh smngciiq% but 
rather atve eflect, in the motter of long and abort accent, lo 
other (iiierii. But for dl that syltahlM which are tr^led 
as short, despite of the position referred to., at least inll not 
urtfrequenlly utoatea harsh impreision, because they Obstruct 

the quicker itiOTcment OUT car demands. - , 

In conlrtidistinclicii to the long quantity wc have in diph- 
thongs, long vowels and length oeated by preition, wc ^ve 
the vowels which are by nature that is, those which 

arc short, or which are not pbcetJ in words, where one of 
them and another immediately following are sepatatetl oy 

two or more consonants. „ ,1, 

r/ 3 j)) For the reason, then, that words patHy on ttiLir 
own account, aa of seveml syllables, include u number of 
long and short heats, and in part, although of one syUaole, 
are nevertheless assodati'd with other words, we have 
thereby to start with a definite, but accidental interchange 
of various syllables and wurtU without any stable mea,sure. 
To Jugulate ihia aeddemfti relalioii is Just liie fuDCUon oT 
VMetry^ nredscly as it was tliat of music to define with 
Curacy the unregulated duration of psultcuiar tones by 
means of the unity of time-measure. Poetry ihcreforc eslal> 
lishes specific combinaiions of long and short syllabiH as 
thetawrby virtue of which, under dicas^ct of 
thn, it Itas to arrange the series of syllables. «^ 
therefore get in the first instance are the djflfcrent succesi* 
sions of tame. The simplest is the niutuol relation of pure 
eduaiity, as, for csample, «e find tt m the dactyl and 
anapaest, in which the two short syllabi may coaksce 
according to definite rule in two long syllables (the sendee). 
Secondly, a long syllable may be placed next one shmt; in 
that base we have a profounder distinction of derivalmi:^ 
- thmigb under its simplest form. Such are the iambus and 
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the trochee. W'c find a more ccmplicated combiiwtionr 
when a sJiort syllable is lotecpoeed between two long oues, or 
one short imecedes two long, os in the crctic and bacchius, 
Uv} Such zsff/aial time-relations irould, bowtn^r, open the 
door lo unregulated contingency if they wcro permitted to 
follow one anotber anyhow in their motley diOerences, In 
fact the enure atm of smell regulation would vanish under 
such conditions, in other wards the regulated series of long 
and short sjllablea From another point of view wc should 
wholly fail to secure a definite beginning, coiKlusbn, and 
centml position, so that the caprice which here once again 
assorted tuelf would entirely contradict that which we pre¬ 
viously eatablishod, when considering musical litne-nieasure 
and beat, as. to the relaljon in which the percipient ego 
stood to the duration of tones. In olher words, the ^o 
requires a combination on its own account,' a return out of 
the continuous forward movement in Umci and only selas 
on the same in rirtue of definite unities of time and ihdr, 
as such, eniphastrcd communceinent,' regulated in their 
tmtire ^cs and terminations. This u the reason whv, in 
the fAirti piticc, pchJtry ols/i-sets out tlm particular time- 
rdatbns in a series of vrnf.fittrs,’' whkh in respect to ibc 
1)1)0 and ntimbor of their feet, no less than in that of their 
eammenceiucnt, progress, and conclusion, arc subject to 
rule. The iambic tn'nietcr, for instance, consists of six iambic 
feet, of which any two constitute an iambic dipody. Tfie 
hexameter consists of six dactyls, which again, in certain 
positions, may coalesce in spondeLJ,. 

Moreover, as it is no objection to such lines of verse- 
wnttng that they are repeated over and over again in the 
same or practically under the same mode, wt find in respect 
to the entire series, on the one hand, a lack of definition 
far as the one final cnnclusion is coiKemed, and on the 
other a monotony, which creates perceptibly a sense of 
deficiency in the ideal aspect of their manifold composition. 
In order to mitigate such defects poeuy luakes a final 


' £t/it IN* ««, thii U, as InarpcuiIeRt tolliwiJiM « 

■SErvgitU, 

» may pauibly mwi #pp,!aniB« Ji, ih* defined icrics 

" hj Vjfrir/jf HcflcJ isietllft imthft iiEtes k number nf Eh#m, 
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in its crcatic^ngf ihc SEmphe and it& Tailed oi^nl^- 
tiont DiDre particularly wiLh a view io lyric cjtpt^sioD. M 
an illn^tratton we ha vie the elegiac tneasure of the Greeks; 
there is also ihe alcaic and eapphic stiopbe, not to men* 
lion the modes of lyric art eLabotaicd by Pindar and the 
famous Greek dratn.itists in their choric cITusions ot inter¬ 
ludes. 

However much^ in thdirelatioo iq time-rnea&uret rousic 
and poetry partake of similar condiLions^ wt: ought not» 
tNeterori.% tp foil to draw attention to thdr dissimilarity. 
The most important feature of this is thai of the The 
[Question whether there is any real rept^dticn ineasurahle in 
iimi-^btiEtU of identiiiiJ length in the inetre of the ancients 
has been the subject of s^enoous controversy- Generaily 
speaking 1 think it may be affirmed that poetry^ which uses 
l^guagc in its words as a mere tncmiSi of communication^ 
is unable, m respect to tlic tinie*!engtb of its uttenioces,^ to 
subordinate the same to an absolutely fbed measure of its 
movement in ihe abstract form that is present in the tiuiE' 
beat of music. In music tone is Kidiply sound, wilhout pause 
os suchp iuid it essentially requli^ it stability such as wc find 
in the time^beah Human speech does not require such 
secunty, for one reason because it already possesses some¬ 
thing Axed and substantive in the idea, and for another 
because it U not thus wholly eommittud to the objt^ive 
medium of sound or re^nance; father this very icle;^ty of 
conscious life k the oiedium in which it consists ^ euL 
For this reason poetry in fact discovers the mare substantive 
means of dclintng ils afni^tt continuance, pause or delay 
immcdbLely in the ideas and emotions which it dearly 
ermneiates jn language. Music, too, in its recitalives, oiarks 
the beginning of a similar process of separation from the 
immuiabte equality of the time-beat. It follows froin this 
that, if ixaelic^ metre wen: wholly subjugate to the regularity^ 
of the time-beat, the distinction betwetm music and poetry* 
in thb sphere at least, would vanish oltog^thcrt and the 
clement of time would retsdve n more ^efdominaiiE sig¬ 
nificance than IS compatible with the essentia] characteristics 
of poetry. Supported by such a conclusion we may therefore 
insist that, though a /irru-mtarunf is of imperative value m 
poetry, there is no such ni^cesslly for the abstract 
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rcttiiurt the relatively speaking raore controlUng foroei If we 
eicamioe in this resj^dt more closely the paiticular verse- 
ineMUres of the aneieEits the hexameter will no doubt ap' 
j;>ear [nostniiarly attached ton fcnvnrd movement compatible 
mlh the stringency of the lltnE^beat. The elder Vo$s m Tact 
assutnefd this^r though^ as a matter of fact, such an assumf^ 
tion is nlready excluded by the catalexis of the last fuou 
When in nddition to this Vosa proceeded to place the time- 
mcasurcof thealcaie and sapphic strophes on a similar haas 
of abstracL equality, we can only regard such a theory as a 
wilful caprice whidi docs violence, to the poctr^^ The con¬ 
tention throughout is apparently due to the habit of treating 
onr German lambk in identical lengths of syllable measure 
and dm€^~measu^e. As a matter of fact the beauty of the 
iambic triinetcr of the ancients consisted above idl In ihis^ 
that It was not composed of six Lanibic feet of identical 
len|^ of time; but quite the contrary In order that, in the first 
position of ^very dipody» spondees, ori, in their resolution, 
also dactyls and mii&paesLS were permissible; and, by reason 
of this, the monotonous repeduon of the same time-nicasure, 
and thereby all that is consistent with the t Emc-biiat, vonlshe?. 
\Vc nray add thm the possibility of change is yet more 
obrious Ul lyric Strophes^ so that if we wish to esUiblisb such 
a the^iaat dJJ it must be on the d Jfmn priudple, that ilic 
tinlE^beat is essejitially necessar)-. As a deduction ffom the 
plain facts we see nothing of the kindh 

(^ 3 J With the intcoduction of the oa’^^/and the 
we have for the first time the oniniation of the time-measure; 
wc may parallel with thii that rh)tbm In music^ which we 
have discussed as the tiiurc-bcat. 

(na) In aliort in poetry also evtry definite time rdadon 
hojst in the first instance, its partictoUir accent; in other 
wordii regularly defined intervals are asserted, which attract 
others and only in this way are rounded off in a whole. 
Owing to this fact much play is given lo the mamfo/d fej- 
SiWtfies of the value of syllabies. On the one hand generally 
long syllables appear emphasis in their contrast to short, 
so that if the ictus falls upon them, iheir significance 

^ The dative ■p^iean {□ b& n miiprint- Tbc pauihct ^ht^uM tsc repd 
drr jmet d'fi lrutc?m of mn.{\ 
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Is SA ngjunfit tlie ^hnrtifrp iind in fiLet Slsiod dUE 

thcms^veg distinct from long ^Ikblcs not thus accented. 

On the other hiuidr howeirer, it may also happen that shorter 
sylbbles receive the ktus or accent^ so that a similEir 
cmpliask Is created to the one descjibcd in the converse 
case. 

Above all, as already obicrvcdj the beginning; and term- 
Lnacion of the particwlar feet ought not with abatratt pre¬ 
cision to be identical with the banning and conclusiDn of 
single words. For, in the j!rs/ place, the reacli forward ^ qf 
the essentially exclusive word over the tentunation of the 
foot of the line affcfcta the connection of the otherwise dis- 
pamte rhythms. when tlie veree accent falls on the 

final sound of a word carried forward as above described^ 
vtt get on accounE; of this in addition a distinct interval of 
timct the conclusion of a word Imving altcady come to a 
pause in something eke^ so that it is In (act tbia pause, 
w'hleh, in virtue of the accent united with it* b esgiressly made 
perceptible a^ a segment of time in the otherwise unbroken 
current- Caesuras of this sort are inevitable with CTery kind 
of verse, For although the distinct accent already confEra 
on partitular feet a more Intimate and essential distinciioa, 
and tliereby a certain inricty, this sort of antmadDEi, especi¬ 
ally in thecae of verses, in which the same feet repeat each 
other without a break, as, for example, in our iambic, 
remain for all that In a measure cntixcly abstract and 
monotonous, and furthermore allow the parUcubr feet to fall 
apart without a common bond. It b this gray monotony ^ 
which the eaemira checki!i, inttodudng a contiection aim 
more genuine animation within what was otherwise, with its 
undidcren dated regularity, the hatting flow of verse, a life 
which, by virtue of the various positions in which the 
caesura may assert itself, b itself as manifold as is possible 
agreeably with tbe condition that its regulated definition is 
held free from any approach to lawless caprice. 

A Mirrf accent is furthermore ad^ched to the verse accent 
and caesura^ which the words in other respects and independ¬ 
ently possess, apart from their metric^ employment. By 

I I am prol unite tuEe whiE Hegel rrfen td in what he ileictitm is 
tftM mMMiHmtyirn dii fprsaaif he ttieacu what are kEWWis 

as n'imL cn Ungl lo I line. 
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Uiis the mode and degree in which the particular 

syt^bles are cttiphasixed or the reverse: increased in its 
variety. This verbal accent may, on the one hatid, no doubt 
appear in conjunction with the accent of ihe vers* and the 
caesura; and* if tbis h the case, the strength of the accents 
respectivuh* is increased. But from aodther poinl pf view it 
may stand indepctidently of thcin on syllablee which do not 
receive any further emphasis, and which we mny say^ in so 
Tar as they moreoycr require an accenluation to bring out 
their particubr signifioincc as verbal syilablcs, assert an 
effect counter to the verse thythn>, an effect which confers 
On the whole a novel and unique vitality. 

To appreciate the beau |y of rhythm in all the above aspects 
is for our madern eats a very difhcuU matter, because in 
modem languages the elements which combine to produce 
ibis kind of metrical effecl are no longer in measure 
present in the sltarpi and secure insistence they possessed for 
the ancient world; lather we have Other means substituted 
fur thenig in order to satisfy other clemAnds of artistic tartn 

(ilifJ) But over and above all ihls^ paraniouiit over ail valid 
claim^i of iylliiljles and words within their memcai [Kesitiorit 
there isp wondly^ the worth of tliat iignihcance vve gather 
from the line or verse as k h in relation to 

this, which the Ungimge implitN^ that its otlitr metrical 
effects are eitlicr emphasized oft comparutively speaking, are 
restrained as void of gignificatice; and i t is by this means 
alone that the finist |>erfurae of q^siritual vitality is imtillcd 
through the jwiry. Hut notwithstanding this feeh such 
poeti^ effect is not to he curried so far that it directly 
contradicts in this respwi the rviles of metitcal rhyihin. 

(Tt) hrprwver* a type of offjUFi/ corresponds wkh 

the entire character of a prttculur verse jueasuro, particu- 
briy from the |joInt of view of rhythmical movcnicnt, and 
above all that prtkular kind implied in the movement of 
our feelings. Thusp for example, the hexamet^tt io the tran¬ 
quil wave of its forward streamp is particularly adapted to the 
vven flow of epic narration. Where, howuverp k is more in 
the nature of the fitrophe in its associalioti with the penm^ 
meter and its syminelrically consistent caesurOp it Is, In its 
none the less generally simple regularity, fitted to ntptess 
cl^ac emotionF The iainbic again moves forward with 
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and such is peculiarly suiUiblc to dramatic 
dbloguc. The fljinpa^t indicates the cfeaMjlipping nmneh of 
j^fnl exultation. Other cliaractcristics may readily be asso¬ 
ciated with other modes of vcrsft-measujfj. 

(y) TAtrdiv^ this province cl rhythmical VErsification is 
not confined to the mere confi^ration and vivication of 
time-intervals; it embrajces the actual musicaJ sound of 
syll\b1es and w ords. In respect to such sound, however, the 
ciaosic languages, in which rhythm is relainedi ag a bone 
described, as aii es';c;ntial ft^ituie, offer a real contrast to 
other more recent ones more con.spicuotis1y adnpted to 
rhyme. 

(^n) In the Gretrk and Inatin languages, for example, the 
stem syllable is modihed, by virtue of its modes of indexion^ 
through ao abundance of ^'arlously toned syllables, which of 
course possess an independent meaning, but only as a 
modiheatfon of such syllable; this consequently, it is true, 
asserts Its force as the substantive significance of tW 
yorioualy expanded sound, but it does not^ m far as its smind 
is toncemei^ stand forth as such in pre-eminent and unique 
ascendancy. When we hear, for example, the word amimrtitift 
three syllables arc attached to the word^ and the accent is 
already substantially diffcreniiated throughout the number 
and extension of these syllables in direct rektion to the 
siem syllable, even assuming no naturally long ones had 
been included, ^ which means 

and ihe emphask of arc from each other. 

In such a case consequently, and m so far as the occeniua- 
lion k not iddUical with the syllable, but falls on 
another, which merely expresses an trsade^/n^ signlhcance^ 
the ear can from this basis at once Iktcn to the sound of the 
different syllables and follow their raovemeiUT retaining, as it 
docs, perfect liberty to attend to that prosody peculiar to the 
word or phrase^ and finding Itself then invited to incorporate 
within its rhythm these naturally long and short syllables. 

(jil/1) The case of our modern German Language is wholly 
different. That which in the Greek and Iwitin languages is ex' 
pressed, as above described* by means of the prehxand suiBx, 
and other modlficattDns, is in mote modem language for the 
most part resolved in verbs of the stem sy^llabk; the rcauit 
of ihi5 is that the inflexion s^'llables lhat have been In the 
jv c 
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fornief casti titifolded in imd tliE word, with 

CDlUiernl meanings of a varied chaLfacter^ are now split up 
and isolated in separate wordt As iilustrations of ihh we 
liave the constant employment of many subsidiary words 
denoting time, the independent indication of the optative by 
means of distinct verbs^ the separation of pronnuniSt and 
other eKunplcs* By such mcnuis, on the one hfind+ the word 
—which in the previous case adduced was expanded in all 
the variety of tone which attadied to its many sylkbles^ 
under which evciy accent of the root, that is the root 
idefl+ was cancelled—persists as a simple totality concen¬ 
trated in ilsclft without appearing as a serie* of tones, 
which iKitig^ as they are, mere modificntiona, do not, by 
virtue of thdr spemhc semi, assert an in^uence with such 
a strength that the car is unable to attend to their inde¬ 
pendent tofiai qoaUty and its temporal movement. AncL 
on the otJier hand» on account of this concentratloq the 
main Bignificauce is moreover of such a force that it attracts 
the fall of the accent upon itself delusively; and just because 
the emphasis is thus fastened upon the fundamentnt sense 
tills veiy coalescence does not suffer the quantity of the 
other syllables, whether long or short ones, to appear; they 
arc simply overwhelmed. The roots of the majority of words 
are unquestionably as a general rule short, compact,^ of one 
or two syllables^ If thus, as is for instance [ire-emmcntly the 
case with our mother tongue, these root-stcjm appropriate 
almost invariably the accent to Lhemselvcs, such an accent 
Ls to an overwhelming decree one of the sense, jig'mJfj.am'iri 
not a definition, howevert in wluch the meditim—that i&, the 
utterance as sound—would be free, or could assert the 
relation of the length, shortness^ or acceniuatioo of syllables 
independently of the imeliigible coment of the words. Con¬ 
sequently a rhythmEOal configuration of titne-movement and 
emphasis liberated from the stem syllable and its meaning 
can here no longer be luainiained. We have merely left us^ in 
cQuiradistinclion to the former hearing of the ample sound 
and duration of such long and short beats In their varied juxti- 
position, a general impression of sound,” which is appr& 

I luppoae ihk h litc inBuiing. Hit oiiire f* 

A diilitak one 10 folhiir- 
* Izm 
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h^nded^nttrely alooffrotn the accented run(l4inental sylJabta 
with weight of significance. And, indeed, afart from this, 
as we have 5 ^, the ramiGcadon of the stem into syltables 
as modified into paxticulv words is also an independent 
process. Such words receive thereby an independent worth 
and, while preserving their own sfgniricancc, they make us 
at the same time hear the idcntiail coalescence of meaning 
and accent, which we hove observed in the case of the stem 
or root word around which they are ranged. \\’€ are there¬ 
fore forced to restrict our dltention to Uie sense of ei'ery 
wordi and, instead of being occupied with the natural Icngtli 
and shortness of syllables and their sensuous* aocentmtion, 
are only able to hear the accent asserted by the main and 
substanlis'e meanings 

(yy) Id such modem languages the clenient of rhythm 
has little room for its display, or at least the soul tios little 
freedora left to expatiate wit bin it, becatise, as observed, time 
pd the equable siream of syllabic sound os emitted from 
Us movement is superseded * by a more ideal relation—that 
is to say, by the sense and meaning of the words, and thereby 
the force of the more indi^ident coneguration of rhythm 
IS suppressed. may in this connection compare the 
pnndple of fh}dhoaical verwlication with the pJastk arts. 
W'e find in both that the ideal significance is not as yet 
asserted in its independence, nor docs the former expressly 
define the length and accent of sylEabk-s, but rather the 
meaning of the words is wholly blended with the sensuous 
nbcdium of the inherent time duration and sound, with a 
fault that does complete justice to the claim of such extern¬ 
ality, wholly absorbed in the ideal form and movement of the 
same. If, however, such a principle is renounced, and yet 
despite of this, but in accordance with the necessary demand 
of art, the sensuous medium is permitted to reiain a certain 
force of rsbtajjcc os a^nst the exclusive qssenioaof ideal 
content, in order to this end to divert t he car's alterrtion,—. 
in the case that is, where w'hat we mny call the pla^ic 
moment of that more ancient mode of i^'llabic quantity, as 


' 'nai U, the leceqi uf ihc tynahlei u a mere medlqiu of uiicred 
ipeeeh. 


' LiL, TlU tu fUqk lumcit, uUvrjru.vr.?. 
* fi^iu /Wjrf'.'tTHnj. 
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it ia an its awn account, rtJid the torLal quality iiiseparaUe 
from the geneml rhythm rather thnri independently asserted 
—when diiSj os 1 say, has been destroyed, then we have no 
mher means ^ at hand save the esrpress and arttsdeally con¬ 
figurated sound of articulate speech simply;, and retained as 
such in its isoladDn. And this leads us to our second main 
type of vorslficatton —in other words, rM mf. 


From an objective standpoint it is possible to seek to 
explain the need of a novel treaiment of language from the 
detenoration into which the classical languages fell through 
their tjoutact with fordgn relations. Such a devclopmentj 
however, lies in the nature of the facts themselves. The 
earliest ejcarnple of oonfarnLity with the ideality df itii content 
attempted by poetry' is to be tmeed in the length and short¬ 
ness of syllables in independence from their signifieanct!^ for 
the mutual relations of which, cacsurac and so forth,, art 
elaborutj£^ its rtiles^ rules which it Is true generally caindde 
with the character of the content in its broad outlines, but 
which none the loss, in matters of individual detail, do not 
suffer either the length of shortness of a ^llable^ nor its 
accent, to depend Kscludvely on the intclUgibk signiicance 
making such a fornial aspc^ subordinatCf the point of 
entire detachment, to the same.* The more ideal, however, 
andsplntual the represented idea becomes^ the more it tends 
to detach itsdf from this objective aspect, which increasingly 
fails to present such ideality in plastic guise, and finely 
reaches a poirit of seU-concentmtioTi in which the, so to 
speak, corp^ii^l clement of speech is in a meagre wholly 
wiped away* and for the rest merely asserts that wherein the 
jnielligtbk siguihcancc is reposed as necessary to its com- 
tnuntcatjon; all else is only admitted, by way of hy^play, os 

1 Xa dlier mcmtii- lo divpt Lie eiw*^i alientlnn^ The sciueficc U 
ralbet imvjlTTd* aa4 I have mi my way lo dnipiiJV iu 

^ Ahtruft unUrwetftn^ nppargnily mcana obatrut u 

tache^ fidtn fiiBUural of l:ingQagc—tiectunrB^ ihercby ihe 

abttrtcL lymbol of iJea cxdmEwlri 
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jusigmfi^^ant. Now rooiaritic art, in respect to the entire iype 
oF il& conception and presen tai ion, cHcct^ a similar pa^ajge 
oi'er to this concentrate s^^nthesis of ideality^ when it sets out 
in search for the niaierial which corresponds to this sub¬ 
jective content in audible sounds' Following these lines 
romantic polity also^ masmtich as ic generally lays most 
etrcBs on the ideal tones ^ oF Fe^elingT b^onies absoibed in 
its proi:>c{:upatiDn' with the distinct and independent ring and 
tones of letters, syllables, and words; perfecling such a pro¬ 
cess to its final satisFaction, as it Ic^n.^ either in their 
assaciation with ideal] tj:^ or in their connexion with the 
aichitectonicaliy intelligible penetration' oF sudi music, to 
serrate such syUabte and other verbal sounds or to relate 
or tnlcrlaix them one with another. From this pornt of view 
we may affirm that it ii not simply by way of accident diat 
rhyme is elaborated in romantic poetry. It is a necessary 
Feature oF it, rer|iiitement ot souj-hfe, to discover itself 
again, is thereby more fully asserted^ and hnds a real source 
oF satisFaction in the identity of the rhyme, which declarer 
ao indilference ■ to the unyielding Jaws oF the dnm-mcaBUTe, 
and, by virtue of its rtcurrence of similar sounds, gives es- 
clusive effect to an elToTt which conducts the conscious self 
back to itself. It is by this means that versification h nmdo 
to approach more closely the musical nrt as suchi that Is, the 
vivid tones of souMlFe irseif, and is* from ibb point of view, 
liberated From the, relatively speaking, gro^ material of 
human speech, in other words from what we have rcrerred 
to as [he natural nmasure of i]iiantityp 

With re^d to points of special interest in tins subject, 
I will confine mysdf to the Following general observations: 
upon the origin oF rhyme. 

Secifnd/j\ upon a few more definite features by which wc 

^ A& in mnuieil ajf- 

'* thfl wxn ami (hw of iha cEnotidiuJ Hfc iisclf* 

* /* d^f 11^1 repeaEj laH tiie the cipTcaskw 

lit., die pUyiJig wlEh iwE m n Eay bvL u Kineihin$E 

fiCrioEU' 

* I siippd4« Ihis U die ffleaoiiiv litre nf SAar/itmw, h^l ^^lubtleLv^ 
may be 

' tndiiltiefit, that 14, as luseriing ihf creative Freedom the 
1 i£ can lelccl hla pwh rhymiia m be will** HcgeFi hewever, seems 
cathu 10 inks the esscutiai sponunefty of realty good hlasvk senK. 
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Tyv^j di^tip^guisb the spbefe of fhjf'me froin ihit of fhyibmifl 

vcjse. , 

TTiirdfy, upon the types undca^ which we muy classify 

rhyme generally. 

(rt) We hare already seen ihal rhym^ belongs in iLs form 
to the an of romantic poetry, which requires such a mora 
pronounced emphasis of its conh^ rated sylLabtc sound 
posited thus on its own account. And it is thus effected to 
the eitcnl llwt the ideal aedtity of voUtion^ discovers its 
Own presence by this means in the objective ntediuni of tone- 
Whete such a need is asserted we have a mode of speech 
in part meeting absolutely the conditions of rorm I ouEbned 
above when discussing the necessity of rhyme; and in addi- 
lion it mates use of the old forms of langus^e at hand, the 
I^tin for example^ which, though of othef constitutioti and 
mainly appheabk tn tbythmical versification, it employs 
agreeably to the chmacter of the new prmciplei or recoii- 
stmcts the same so far into a new langruige that the element 
of rhythm disappears, and thyme becomes, as in the Italian 
and French languaecs, the mntier of all iniportonce- 

(««) In this respect we End throughout Chriiacndom 
that rhyme is introduced into Latin versiricatinn at a very 
early date with rautdi ifisiaEencc, aUhou^h, cls obscncdi it 
rested on other prioetph^. These principles, howe^’e^ are 
rather adapted from the Greek lansuage; &nd, so far from 
testifying to the fact that they origtimted horn the Litin 
speech itself, ratlier prove, tinder the modified character 
th^ possess, a tendency which itsel f approaches the romantic 
type. Iii other words, the poetry of Home, on the one hand 
and in its earliest daj'S. discovered its source not in the 
natural length and shortness of syllables, but latlier measured 
the value of syllables nilativcly to their accent; and in con¬ 
sequence of this it was only through a more accumlo know¬ 
ledge and imimion of Greek poctrj- tliat the prosodical 
principle of diis was received and followed And, moreover, 
the RomaJis rerideied more obdurate the flesihle, joj'oua 
icnsuDUsncss of Greek metres, more lurticularly by ihcir 
use of more Insistent pauses at the caesura^ os we End such 
not only in the hej^ameter, but also in the alcaic and sapphic 

1 Ho [ LnmiiiLtc di* imvnr Sm^jitfTvt7dii but it imy Tef« perha^ w 
inft cmUic CKitifc 
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mettcs, hardening the efliecl thus to a stnictuie of more 
stringent outline and mon: severe regularity. And indeed, 
apart (itun this, even in the full bloom of Latin litcniliiic, 
and from their poets of finest cultme, w have already plenty 
of rhymes. Thus from Horace, tn his jfrr p^iita (veiscs 
99-100)^ wo get the following: 

Ifon jalH ut, palchrs pomula: dulciA nriLV, 

Ki a-tii ctinnj .SiDiiElflfiEi 

Though the poet was |>rob:Lbly unconKrious of the 
fact^ tt Is none the less a stitirige coiiiicidenc^ that, in the 
VCT^' passage sn which Hofucis trnXofces the ohltgfttEon that 
poecos should i>e dutda^ wc discover a rhy mOp Similar rhymes 
occur hi Ovid with still more frequency. Bven asstidiing 
such to he accidentaJp the fact remains that they appear to 
liavo Ijeeft not ofTt-'iisive to Roman ears, anti might conse^ 
quently be pennittedT ahhough as isolated excepiionsp to 
slip into the compositioru Yet the profound er dgnificpce 
of roinaniie rhyme is absent from such playful eatcepitonSr 
The former docs not assert the recunent sound merely as 
sound, but the ideal content or meaning implied in iu And 
it ts precisely this which constitutes the fundamental dilfet- 
cnee between modem rhyme and the very' anment rhyme of 
the Hindoos, 

As for the classicail languages, ii was after the invasion of 
Vjkarbarhim, and on account of the desltuctEon of acoentiMlion 
and the assertion of that uniqudy personal note of eErtodoo 
referable to Christianity, that the rhythmiod system of verse 
passed into that of rhyme, ‘rhiis, in his hymn to the Holy 
Spirit^ Ambrosius entirely regulite^ the verstfication accord¬ 
ing to the accent of the meaning expressed* and breaks into 
rhyme. 1 ‘he first work of St Augustine agaiitsl the Doiudbts 
is in the siroe way a rhymed song; and also the scH^Ued 
Leonine s'ersiclcs, as e^ressly rhymed hesameteR and 
pentameters, are easily distinguishable front the aqeideritJil 
exceptions of rhyme previously noticed- These and other 
examples like them mark the point of depiirlurc of rhyme 
from the more ancEcnt rhythmical system^ 

^/]) Certain writers have no doubt attempted to trace* 
the origin of the new principle of versificaEJon in Artxhim 
litemltire^ The artistic educadoti, however, of the famems 
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pMta of the East is of later date than the flppeanuicc of 
rhyme in western Christendom ; and any Mohammedan Ml 
of a more early time eserdscd no real mnueoce on the 
West, We shoald, however, add that we find from the first 
in Arabian poetry essential affinities with the romantic prm- 
ciple, in which the knt[ 5 hl 3 of Europe, at the time of the 
cTOsades, very readily made ihemselva at homei ^d con- 
^cGUCisUy it is n,ot diflliEult to und^msiiod howj lo t.ne puling)? 
of spiritual teiidt'ncies * which th^Sf shared, and in which the 
noelry of Eastern Mohammedanism no less than Western 
Ouistianily Ends its aourcei though removed in the world 
from each other, wc meet for the first time and on its own 
independent footing a novel type of wrsc writing. ^ 

(yv) A f*/n/source, to which again,independently of either 
the influence of the classic languages Or the Arabic, we may 
trace the origins of rbyiue and oil that it implies, are the 
Gtrmanic languages, as we find them in their earliest Scan¬ 
dinavian developinerit. As illustration of this wc have the 
songs of the ancient Edda, which, though only in mote 
recent tlmciif collected md ediiedj ttniCjinjstloii.abl3p^ date from 
a fomter agC- In these, as wc shall ^ ^ter on, it is not, it 
is tnse* Jho geniiiue rhj'inc-sound which 15 obbomted yi 115 
perfedion, but mther m efTeciivc^ u^n miticiilar 

^unds of langujigOt and a rcguLariLy defined by rule, wuh a 
dehniio repetition of both aspects. _ . . . , 

(fl) Yet more imporlaist thwi the question of ongm is the 
characteristic diffrffKf between the new system and the 
old. 1 have already advened to the fundamental feature 
nf impDfUnute hen:; U only reraaitis to establish it more 

Rhrthmical versification attained its most beautiful and 
richest development in the fidd of Hellenic poetry. In which 
wc may discovcf the most eioinem features of the type 
wh'Cfever h obtains. Briefly they are as follows: 

tbe sound, as such, of letters^ syllables, or words 
does not here constitute its raatcriai but rather the syllabic 
sound m duraU'i?^, so that attention must neither 

exclusively be directed to particular syllables or wordsi nor 
IQ the purely qualitative simnarity 01 identity of their sound. 
On ihceontniry^the sound still Tenmins in imeparablc union 
* Ttiat U» 1 their xelftliLHi to TcrnunUt: art. 
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with the static lime-measure of its specific duration; and in 
the forward njovejtient of both the ear lias to km.1ow ^ e 
value of every scjMirate syllahlc no less than the pfiuop e 
which obtains in the rhythmical progression of all 
together. the measure of long and short syllabi^ 

no less than that of rhythmical rise and fill, and varied, 
aninmtion derived from more deliberate caesurae and 
merits of pause, depends upon the nalttral element ol the 
Unjniage, without pemoiiting any introduction of that ty^ 
of accenlualion, by virtue of which die actual of 

word leaves its impress on a syllable or a word, rbe vcrsin- 
cation asserts itself in its collocation of feet, its verse accent, 
its caesurae, and so forth in this rflSfject as fully independent 
as the language itself, which also, outside the domain ol 
poetry, already accepts acceotuatioft front the indural quan¬ 
tity of syllables and their relations of lualaposiuon, and not 
rr«m the significaacc of the root-syllnblc. On this acet^t, 
tkirdiy, we have as the vital emphasis of certain syllable. 
Gist, the verse accent and riiythm, and, s«ondly,wl other 
accentuation, both of which aspects, m their twofold coii- 
tribution to the varied character of the whole, pass m “'tel 
out of one another without any mutual derangement or suj^ 
prassion; and in Gke manner respectively ^y satisfy the 
claim of the pocricsl imagination in fully admittmg the ea- 
lires^vcness due, by virtue of the nature of their jmin- 
lion and movement, to w-ords which, m respect to ihetr 
intelligible meaning, are of a greater importance than 

* (ita 1 Thu first alieratiou, then, effected by rhynicd vetse_ 
in the previous system is this indispuuble validity of wn/wrnf 
aunntity^ If, therefore^ any time measure at all w permitted 
to remain, it is compelliKl to seek for a basis for such quan- 
litAtive pause or acceleration, which it refuses any onger to 
find in the natural quantity, of syllables, in some other 
province. And this, as we h.tve ^n, be no other th^ 
the intrinsic meaning of syllables and wor^ It is 
nntifimmt which in the final instance determines the quan¬ 
titative measure of syllables, so long as such is still regarded 
as eswntkl at all, and by doing so transfers the aiienum 

1 That », Ihe piinuuy fcjtiiK: chWEEsi tf 'hs* of iht irplidity of 
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from the puretf objective medium' and its natural stmeture^ 
to the ideal subjisrt-niatter^ 

{f J/ 3 ) A furiher resiilt follow? fmm this of yet more import- 
aoce. M I have already pointed out, this colloonlon of the ^ 
emphasi? on thesignlfiCAritstem-sjdkbte dissipates that other 
independent difTiisicm of it in manifold forms; of indeKion, .■ 
which our rhythmical sj'stem Is not yet forced to treat ^ 
as negligible, in contrast to the stem, because k deduces 
rieither natural quantity of sylkihles nor die accent which ^ 
it assert? from the intelligible significance. In thenosei 
ever, whore such on esplicalion,* with its co-ordination in ^ 
vcrsc-fect according to the quantity of sy-liablcs in their 
natural stabilityp falls away tiie entire system therewith 
necciisarily colbpsesi which reposes on the time-measure 
and its laws, Of this iype, for csample, is French and 
Italian poetry, the metre and rhythm of which areal)tsolutely 
iiorujid&tent as understood by the ancients* The entire 
questioR is here mfirely one of a dehidte number of syllables* 

(yy) For such a loss there is only one possible compensa¬ 
tion—that ctirAjymc, In other words. If—this is one aspect 
—it is no longer timiMiLiraiion which receives objective ci* 
pressian^ by meaiis of which the sound of sytLabk-s; Rows on 
freely in the even movement that intrinsically bebnga to 
thcrui if, furthennore, the intelligible si^iScancedooiinates 
over the stem-syllables^ and coalesces with the same without 
further oiganic eKpatiabon into a determ ionic unity, wehavo 
no sensuous medium, such as is able to maintain itself jndu- 
pendendy of the time-cntiasure, unless dianthi?nfcantuabon 
of the stem sylbblcs, finally left to m other than just this 
syllabic sound 

Such a sound, howcvcTp if it is tq secure an independent 
attention, murtp in die ^rsf pkcci be of a for moroinsbtcnt 
kind than the interchange of different tones, such as wc met 
with in the older verse metrCi; and its assertion must lie of 
a for more overwhelming character tluu] the stress ofsyibbles 
can lay claim to in ordinary speech. What wc now require 
lias not only to compensate us for the loss of the articulate 
timc-mcasuiep but it further undertakes to reassert the sen- 

1 £km ibdj^r^jw Tliiil 1*, ofiftligLiiii^. 

■ MQ eiplicatka of rhythnilca! vephopy £« iIm 

prfvttnii lyvtcni 
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suoiis Enedium In iu opposition to that unq;uali^ied pre¬ 
dominance of the accentujiicd £ig;nificaji.t:e. For when onCfi 
tlie conccptii'c cantent has cs&entially^ attained ihc ideality 
and pcfielration of mind/ for which the sensuous aspect of 
speech h of no importanceii the verbal sound must enforce 
itself still mote pofliltvely and eoatsely as disdiict from this 
idealityinordef to arrestourattantiDfiaiall. In contmst, there¬ 
fore, to the gentle movements of rhythmical euphony, rhyme is 
a crude expedient/ which requires an ear by no nieans either 
&o trained or sensidve as that presupposed by Clrcet veisc. 
Stviftjdfy, though it is true that rhyme docs not here assert 
itself so much as distinct from the lUtaninfj of ilie stem- 
syllables simply 05 It docs from the entire ideal coutenh yet 
it does at the sonic time so far assist the natural verl^l sound 
as to win for it a relatively secure stability. But tliis object 
can only be attained if the sonnd^ of parliculor words affirms 
Usulf in exclusive distinction from the resonance of oLlicr 
wofd^ and thus secures an independent existenci^ by virtue 
of which ho^a/i^n it smisHes the claims of the formatire aspect 
of the verbal medium in forceful beats of sound. Rhyme U 
therefore, at least in its contrast to the evenly tpnsfu&tid 
movTjncnt of rbytlimic euphony, a detached cshibitioji of 
exclusive tonal expression. T/firiflj, we found that it was tlic 
ideali ty of the conscious self which, by virtue of Its ^ori of 
ideal synthesis, came into its own+and discovered its per¬ 
sonal satisfaction in such recurrences of sound. If^ ihcru the 
means ii^din the older type of vefsiBcalion, trith its copious 
variety of structure, disappear, thereonipemaius, if we look 
at poetry^ under the aspect of its w/if/wM* to sup[^rt this 
principle of self recovery, the more formal repetition of 
wholly ideutical or slmlliir sounds^ whereby again we are 
able to unite under rtn inlenigihlc scheme^ the assertion and 
relaticm of closely associated njesmings in the rhyme-sounds 
of expressive words. The metTe of rhythmical verse we may 
regard as a variously oiticutati: interrekttion of manifold 

’ C&ji^T. AU [hat pcftolcn (o a4isd£Hj5 life. 

^ LiUt a Weat or ca&ac »and, ftx 

* Unplla sflUEid no Isa dum ncteaU 1 have reiuicxm it m 

wines- wajfc , , , 

^ GfitifJ- Pcfhapi ixthp- ** m a^pccii of tfte poet ■ 

intcllieenn:^—thar b, with reference tv the self-isKrticn ihovt eix- 
pSoined. 
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jylbbic qtuintilLes. Rhyme, on she ccjntTaT>% is from one 
^idt of vkwitsoreinatEria,! ;^ yet, on the other hand, is iLself 
pore abstractly placed lerithm this medium. Jn other words, 
it IS the mere recoFection of mind and the ear of the recur* 
rence of identicil or related sounds and significations—a 
recurrence in which the poet is conscious ofhis own. activity, 
recognizes, and is pleased to recognize, himself thcrem as 
both agent and partidpant 

Finally^ on the quesUon of the particular under 
which we may classify this more modem system of roiDontic 
poetry* 1 only propose to advert briudy to what appears to 
me of most importance in respect to alliteraEion, assonance* 
and ordinary rhyme, 

{ad) The finsE, or at least the most thorough, example of 
is that we find elaborated in the earliest Scan¬ 
dinavian poetry, where it supplies the fundamemal baiii$, 
whereas assonance and the terminal rhyme, albeit these two 
aspects play a by no means unimpanant part, ore, howe^'cri 
only present m cerlam particular kinds of such poetjy\ ^Tbe 
principle of alliEerativc rhyme, letter rhyme, is rhyme in its 
most bccEnplete form, t^cause it docs not tI^qo]^e the 
recurrence of the entire syllabi^ but only that of one iden- 
tEcal letter* and primarily the initial letter only. Owing to 
the weakness of this type of recurrent sound it is, in the fust 
place, thererore necessary that only such words should be 
used in its senuce^ which already tndependenUy possess an 
express accent on their first syllable; and, fondly, these 
words must not be remote from one anolhdr, if the identity 
of iheii commencement is to moke areal impression on the 
ear. For the rest, alliterative letters may be a rowd, no less 
than a double or single consonant; but it is primarily con¬ 
sonants which are of most importanre in the scheme. Based 
on such conditiotis, we find in Icelandic poetry * the funda- 
mental rule that all alliEerativc rhymes require iccentuateil' 
syllables, whose initial letters mast not m the same fines occur 
in other substantive! which have the accent on the first 
aylkhle; and, along with this, of the three words, the initial 

' Mok nwly rdated to Ehe utuii] m^nLin at 

» m IVjf Uttlw 

jSjfl. YP- 14-17- 

* Sifsnftf above ndile Tfinttt, 
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iLillcrs orwhicti constitute the rhyme, two must be found m 
the first line, and thi* third, i^hrch supplies the domnumE 
alliteration, must tns placed at the commencement of the 
second line. may add furtlia: that Jn virtue oi the abslracl 
chatacter of this idendctil semnd of initial letterSt words are 
generally made alUteotive proportionally to the importance 
cif theif significatiorr. We fmdp ditTcrorCp that here^ loo, 
the relation of accccileci sound lo- the meani ng of if ords is^not 
entlfdy absent. \ cannol, however, pursue this subject into 
more detail. 

{ 0 ii) has nothing to do with imttal 

letters, but makes a nearer approach to rhyme in so far ^ 
it is a recurrence in idsnlicaJ sound of the same letters in the 
middle or at the termination of different words. It not 
necessary, ofeoume, that these assonant words should in 
all cases come at the conclusion of a line; they may lull 
inio other places- Mainly* however, it is the concluding 
svllublc? of lines which come into this mutual retooo of 
assonance, as contrasted with alUtcmnon which is effective 
rather a t the lin e*s commcncenient, I n its ncliest elaborauon 
we may assocktti this assonance oflangungu withibe Romance 
nations, mote espedally the Spanish, whose folbloned lan¬ 
guage is pccuHarly adapted to this recurTpcc of the mim 
vowels. As a rule, no doubt assonance is here n&strtcteQ 
to vowels. But the language further permits of other variety 
of assonance, not Only that of voweh^ but also ihal ofidcntioa 
consonants and corisononts in association with one vowel, 
tyv) That which, as above describ^, ulhteranon and 
assoiutnce are only able to establish with incompleien^s 
13 abundantly fufilled by rhyme. In il, and €X^s\y to the 
exclusion of initial letlcrs* we have asserted the wholly 
eqnahle sound of enure verb stems," which arc, by virtue 
0? this cquabiUty, brought into an express relation witli 
their tonjil uttensnee. have no mere quesdon now of dm 
number of the syllables. Words of one syllable, no less than 
others of two or more, may he rhj^ed- By this means we not 
only get the masculine rhyme, which is restneted to woras of 
one syllable, bui also the feminine rhyme, which embraces 
words of two syllables, as also the socalled gliding rhyme, 
* Sfammr, the «em of verbid riuhci thwa iht Mi lubiluitUe*, 
wiiich wuttid be mcffe wr^ettiy jfmmitvfi- 
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which reaches to three or eren more syllable h i$ in par' 
ticijUr the bngusges of ?iorthern Europe which kcline to 
the first Sout hern languages to the second, such as the 
Imlinn and Span^h. The Gcnnan and French ianfpmces 
would appear to lie between these two extremes. Rhymes 
of more than three pliable? are: ra rely to be met with in any 
language. ^ 

The position of the Thyme is ot the conciusioii of the 
lines, Id ffbicii the rhyming word, although there is certainiy 
no reiMn that it should ever concenliatc in itself the ideal 
expresivenc^ of the significance, nevertheless does attjucL 
attention to ilsdf » far as the verbal sound is concerned ; 
and, furiJicrtiiOre+ it makes the dilTcreal verses or stanzas 
follow one another eitlicr in accordance with the principle 
of a whoUy abstmet recuirenoc of the same rlijme^ or by 
uniting, separating^ and mtittuilly relating them In a more 
ttaboraie mode of regulated change, and variously sym- 
metrical interweaving of different rhyme$ wlthcoirespondi^nE 
relations, sometimes mcmi near, at others more remote, of 
cvcr>' d^ree of complexity. In sueb a proco^ the particular 
rhymes wdl at one point stare us in the feco at once, or they 
wiU appear ig have a game of liide^and sect j so that in this 
way our earj as it listens, will at one time receive instant isitis- 
iaclion, at another it will only hud it after considerable 
delay, wherein the expectation will, as it were, be coquetted 
with deceived, and kept on the stretch, until the assured 
end from point to point of arristically arranged recujrrcnce Is 
reacboii, and with it the heareFs approva]. 

Among the varioiu tj-pes of the poetic art it is prMmin- 
cntly pottry, winch, by virtue of its ideality and per¬ 
sonal rpiahty of exprwsion, moat readily avails itself of 
rhyme, and thereby converts languugc itself into a music of 
emotion and melodtc symniietry, a symtnetry not merely of 
time-measure and rhythmical movemctit, but of the kind of 
^ responsive ectiti in the inner life 
Itself. To promote this, therefore, the art elahoialcs in its 
tiM 01 rhyme a more simple or comptmt system ofslrDuhesL 
every one of which is part of one organic trholB. EsampS 
of such an interplay of mrfodic sound, whedicr steeped in 
emotion or nch in ingenuity, are the sonnet, ca(uonet,l^]^i, 
and madng iL Epic poetiy, on the contrary-, so long as it 
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docs not mingle l>Tical subjectmjnlter with its more native 
chaniL-ter, presen’es a more eqiiabSe ad™iee in iis consiruC' 
tion, which docs, not easily n^pt Itself to the strophe* We 
Iiave a.n obvious ilinstration of this in the triplet stanzas of 
Uante^s “Divine CocBcdy," as contrasted with the IjTical 
canzonets and sonnets of the ssnie poeL Howeverp T must 
not penpit myself to go further into deiasl, 

(f> Kow Ltmi we bavie in die above investigatidn se^iarated 
rli>'Lhcnit;aI vetsiEeation froin rhymCp and the same, 

we may now proceed* to ask ourselves whether n 

of the two is not aUo intelligible, and, indeed^ 
actually employeii The existence: of eextain more recent 
languages will tender exceptional and important aid to the 
solution; in other words^ we cannot deny to these either 
a partial neossertion of our former rhylhmical fiystciii» Orj in 
certain respects^ an assoeiaiioii of the same with rhyme. Wc 
willi for example* confine ourattention to our mother tongue* 
and* in reference to the first-nientioned aspect, it will he 
5ii£cicnE to recall Kiopstoefe* who would have as liitte of 
rhyme as possible; who not mcTcly in epic, hut also in lyrical 
poetry, set himsoLT to imimte the ancienta with the greatest 
enthusiasm and persistency^ Vosi and others have followed 
in hia steps, ever striviDg to enforce with.increased strictness 
principles upon wliidi to base this rhythmical treatment of 
our language* Goethe, on the contrary* never felt rjuiEe him¬ 
self in ms classical syllabic measures. He asks himself* not 
without reasem: 

Slthn. mu diese wcltcii FiUien 
Kb wie den Altca ? * 

(fl) 1 will in this oDnrteciion merely reiterate what 1 al¬ 
ready have observed upon the distinction which exists 
between ancient and more modeni languugeSp Rhythmical 
versification is hosed upon the wu/ww/ quantity qf syllables, 
pos^esaiiig ihereEn an essentially stable criterfon, which the 
ideal expression can neither JImiu alter» or weaken. Such a 
nuiural measure is* however, abhorrent to more recent 

^ Du wc iQfxlcfm face broad rcimhci each aj thw, ai dM ihe 
undenti?" enpatuiiiisn ef lUluect'iniitLer. I pEettime, 

ibjSTteh I di> not recall the cenlext* that tfie illaiEQD k maitLly la 
ctegaci. 
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Images; in these it is onljf the ve^hai accent gf the ideal 
significance, which makes one syllable long tn its contmsi 
to others, which are deffictU-c in such significance, Sucli a 
prmaple of accentuation, however, does not siipnlv anv 
audible comfKtnsation for the absence Of the natural quantftv 
or miier it adds to the actual uncertainty of such a measuS! 
tor the more strongly emphasized significance of a word 
^ at the ame time make another short, despite the fact 
that, Uken by itself, it possesses a verbaJ accent, so that ilie 
entenon accepted is wholly one of nrnhial relation. Du iMst 
for instanco, accoMmg to the stress of the eniphasii 
k .u ** thrown, according to the sense intended, either on 

w' “i ^ ^ spoi^dee, iambus or 

^het No doubt the attempt has been made, even in our 
oim tongue, to return to the ftfl/ara/quantity of svllablcs, 

fhrm*' Ti*" ^ ^ Pre^nce of 

the or^helming imporiance that the intelligiblesignificanca 

and the acMni tt asserta has secured such a rcfcretice to 
theory is quite impracucablc. And in truth this agrees with 
the state of the fac^ If the natural measure is really to 
essential bMts, the language ought not as yet 
o ha e become such an miitru mcnt of soul expression as it 

It fes already in tto puTJ« of development thus secured 
such a mastery of the intelligible purport over the sensuous 
or native matermi, and ,t foUows that the fundamental Z 
for the value of syllables is not to be deduced from the 
objectitie quantity itself, but rather from that whereof words 
we themselm indicative as means. The emotional impulse 
of a free mtehigenoB refuses to allpw the temporaUctivitv 
ofIan«ictge,iis such, to BtabUsh itself in the independent 
form of Its native; and objecllvc rcali ty 

• conclusion, however, does not necessarily 

imply that weare forced to oust altogether from our Gereia; 
language the rbymetess rhydimical treatment of Uie svE 
mi^iiTei It merely tn essential respects points to th^ thJi 
It IS not possible, confonnabiy with the character of thf 
s^cture of our modem sp^h, to main the plastic con- 
sistency of the mctncal medium as it was 1 

ancient world. We must consequently seek for and^lafemc 
some farther element m poebcaJ composition by 
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cgrapens^ion which on iu own independent account is of 

tlwn the stable mturai quantity 

less ^n the caesura, which « now constjtqted, instead of 
moving jndependcntly of the verbal accent, coalesce with 
the same, and th«ieby receive a more significant, albeit a 
marc ahstraet assertion, m virtue of the fact (hat the varietv 
Qf i^t pre^oiw threefold accentuation, which we discovered 
t-™ of classical poetry, on accotint of this 

coalescence necessanlydisappeara. It, however,eqimlly 

foUows as a result that we only reidn the power wit^conl^ 
spicuous Bucc^ to ,„i,ate the rhylhiaic move mem of 
such poetry whem its impression on our car » most eta- 

is to say, the stable 
qiuntitative basis for its more stihile distinctions and nmit- 
fold con nations, and the more crude mode of accentualion. 
whKh we do possess in its place, to cjiiphasiie our measure^^ 

15 iPtnmicalljr no su^ciettE substJUilt. 

»F.*^K !k what tiUs actual assma/im of 

the rhythrmcal mode of verse with rhyjiie is, wo may go so 

Ur as toaftnn that it b the absorption, although loa limlcd 
esient, by the mon: modem fonn of reraificatton of the more 
ancient one. 

The predominatit distinction of the nmural syllabic 
quantity by means of the verbal accent U in fact not an 
enurely satisfactory pnnciplc of the men medium. It does 
not arrest the eai^s attenbon, even on the side of sense 
Simply, so far as to make it appear, absolutely and every¬ 
where unnecessary, where the ideal aspect of the poetic^ 
content IS paramotint, to summon the complementary assist- 
response of ^llaliles and wori. 

IS, iMweterj at the dme n^ceg^arv in ihe 

an equally strong contcastiog force 
should be set up to that of the rhyme sound. In so far, 
However, as tt is Wf/ the disdnciion of syllables in their 
natural quantity and ffy vartety, which has to be co-ordinmed 
and made predominant, we Jiave, in respect to this tempoml 
r^«ren. no other eapedient left but the i<(mikatrtpttiUon 
01 me M me pm th[^ eicment of accented 

iVfj/ Will lend lo assert Itself m a Tar mcFTe emphatic d^^grec^ 

^-*j aiiu'it! icUltiil t-j aistifu UttcJfigtuei, 

H 
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than h ctJinpMible with the rhythmECoJ 5ystein. As an iUus^ 
tmtion wc hfiV4j our German rhymed iambics and trochmcs. 
In the recitation of which far more beat stress is admitted 
thim is proper to the scansion of the unrhyTned iambics of 
the ancients, although the caesura pause is capable of bring¬ 
ing into cmplititlc relief isolated words whose accent is 
mainly refembie to their meanings and is capable of further 
making all that remains dependent upon ihem a rcLsisting 
effect to the abstract equaJity of the verse, and by so doing 
introduces a varied animation. And as in soch a parti cuhw 
tase^ so we may assert generally^ the Ume-beat cannot be 
of actual service in poetry with the force that is required of 
it in most niusioal compoddorts. 

{77) Although, however^ we may afhrm it as a genc-ral 
rule that rhyme should be associated merely with such verse 
metres^ which, by virtue of their simple diangcs of the 
syllabic quantity and their coorinuDus recurrence of similar 
verse fuetr do not on thmr own independent account give 
sufficiently effective modality to the element of sensuous 
mediumln modem languages which admit at all of rhythmical 
treataientf yet the appTtcation of rhyme to the more profuse 
syllabic metres imitated from classical modets^ as, for in¬ 
stance, to borrow one eitample only^ the altak and sapphic 
strophe, will not merely appear superffuons, but even on 
unr^lved contradiction. Both systems rep^ On opposed 
prindples, and the attempt to unite them in the way sug¬ 
gested, can only involve us in a like opposition, which can 
produce nothing but a contradiction we are unable to 
tncdiaie, and which is therefore untenable, 1 l follows, there¬ 
fore, that we ought only la moke use of rhyme in cose^ 
where the principle of the older vemhention merely mokes 
itself eifecuve In more remote imphnatiqn, and through a 
tztmsitiooai process essentially dedudblc from the system 
of rhyme. 

The above, then, are the points which we have sought to 
establish as, in a broad sense, of most vital concern to 
pocttcal esptession in its contradistinction from prose. 


in 

THE SEVERAL GENERIC TYPES OF POETRY 

T KE two fundaiiiL^Eitiil aspects* according to which we 
haFe hltbcrto examined the ^tical art wei^ m the first 
instance, that of poetical stgniGcancc or content /n /Ai 
Afoadesf tenief the nature of the outlook of a poetical com- 
position and the creative activity ot the poetj secondly^ 
poetical 4-rfirfsiiaf!j not merely respectively to the ideas 
which have to he embodied in wonis, but also to the 
inodes under which they arc expressed and the charactei of 

i. What we* above alb in these respects endeavoured to 
enforce consisted in this* that pottiy has to embrace the 
ideality of conscious life as its concent; yet, ki its artistic 
elaboration of the same^ it cannot rest satisfied with tJie 
objective form of direct perceptioOp aa other plastic arts; 
not can it accept as its form the emotional ideality which 
alone re^ierberatcs through otu soul-llTe, nor yet that of 
thinking and tlie relations of reScctive thought. It has to 
nmintatn a mediate position between Iho cxtreines of imine- 
diate objectivity and the inner life of feeling and thought. 
This intermedkte sphere of corLCeptioii overlaps both sides. 
From thought it borrows the aspect of ideal which 

binds tesgether the immediate particularity of the senses in 
more di^nitive simplicity; whiles on the other hand, its 
mode of envisagement sb^es with plastic art the haphazard^ 
juxtapcksition of objects in space. The poetic ima^nation, 
moreover, is essentiktly distinct from thlnkicg m that it per- 
mitSt under the inode'^of sensuous apprehension from which 
it starts, particular ideas to remain in an unrekted series or 

^ that is, Oic impresiiiuiii of sme we rmived ttem 

without, ftom A fndiflicTGnt rn duriclra. 
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contiguity; pure thinking, on the other haod^ demaTnii and 
promoles theredprocal dependence of determinate concepts 
on each other^ an inierstrncture of relalidn^i consequential 
or conclusive judgmentSp and so forth. VSTieOt therefore^ 
the imagittation m ius art-products renders neces¬ 

sary an ideal unity of all particularit)-i, such integmtion may 
easily meet with obstruction by virtue of the above-men^ 
tioned drOTiisen^s ‘ which the nature of Its content forbids 
It wholly to eschew; and It is just this which puls it in the 
power of poetry to embody and present a content b arganic 
and vital inter^onneetton of successive aspects and di^isiaits, 
yet Impressed at the same time with the appoiuisE inde^ 
pendence of these. And by this means it is possible for 
poetry to extend the selected content at one lime rather in 
the dijicetion of abstract dioughit at another rather under 
the condition of dtc phenomenal woildt and eoniiequeniiy 
to include within its survey the most sublime thoughts of 
spccdlative philosophy:^ no 3usa lhan the external objects of 
Katurc, always provided that the forentr are not put fonrajd 
in the Jogiciil forms of mtiodnation and scientihe dcduc- 
lidn, Or the latter as void of all vital or other significajice^ 
llic function, in ^ort, of poetry is to present a complete 
worlds whose ideal or essential content must be spread 
before us under the estcnial guise of human actions, events^ 
and other manifestations of souldife^ with all the wealth and 
directness compoiible with such art. 

a. This explir^tion, liowevcrp dees not receive its sensuous 
embodiment in stoue, wood, or colour, but exclusively in 
language, whose verslGcation^ accentuation, and the rear 
are in fact the trappings^ of speech, by means of which the 
ideal content secures on external forni. If we ask ourselves 
upwp to put the thing someiwhat cxtidelyi where we are to 
look fur the tftafmo/ consistency of this mE>dc of expression, 
we must reply that language is nut essentially on all fours 
with a w'ort^ of plastic art, iodepeudent, that is, of the 

^ A wnl coined hr tlrpl ^ denote thb relxtioD of poelrv 

[0 cxteniAj objtcu In thdf ^ 

^ IHt i^turei, m which senfc Li ia w*:i in m fub»^ 

CfUtat 

■ We iiboqld fidjer h»vc expected the DixtHiml of titmtk arl,'^ 
The coairMt U mUier between the u^tiue uf she medivn) in eni caoe 
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artistic amtor, but il is the /i/e of at/r Avmujfify i/se^^ the 
individuiil speaker aior>e wbi> is the vehicle of the sensuous 
presence and aciualiiy Of a pocdqaiwork* The eompositionj 
of poetQ- must be recited^ sung, aetedp reproduced. In short, 
by living pcoplie, just as the compositions of music are so 
rcjiirciduD^ VYc axe no doubt accustoiucd to read epic and 
lyric poetry, and only to heax drama recited and to ace the 
same accompaoEcd by gesture. Poetry, hcwevcTr is esseo' 
dally and according to its notion, eje/msm»f snd 

ire may, in particuiir, not di^ense with this, if a complete 
exposition of ihe axt is our alrOp for the rcy^son that it Is the 
aspect and the only as|>ect| under which it comes into 
genuine contact with objeclive eaisteneo- The printed or 
written letter is» no doubt, also in a sense objeotively pre¬ 
sent, but it Is merely as the indifferent symbol of sounds 
and wordi* We no doubt have In a previous pas^^ge re¬ 
garded words as the purely cittunal means which give ns 
the sign Location of ideas. \Vc must not, however* overlook 
the fact that poetry* at any rate, so informs the temporal 
clement and sound of these signs, as to ennoble them in a 
medium suffused wUb the ideal litality qf that, whereof^ in 
thtiir abstractness, they are the symbols. Tlie printing press 
merely makes visible to our eyes this form of anitnatlon 
under a mode which, laken by iistlf, is easenUaily indif¬ 
ferent and no longer coalesccnt wiih the ideal content; it 
consigns it, m its altered fortn of visibiltly, to the element 
of tlmc-dumllon and the sonnd of ordinary speech,* instead 
of giving US in fact the accented word and its determinate 
time-duration. AVltcn we, therefore, ccnlent ourselves with 
mere reading we do so partly owing to the ease with which 
we can thus picture to ourselves wluit Is real os actually 
uuexed in spra:h, partly because of the undeniable fact that 

thnli Lh-e finhhril prcidaet. So ai like laltct If •DOncemttl the 

conkpcHirion il u depEEideat, c^cti oinTc dependent for Ilf ptesent-' 

mimt an Imnien ■etnn.Ey poerbcal cOmpcHutkitl. 

* It it not ignite deal VkhlA. die 

Dimdri^ h bare. Tbe mwiUlg ntay beu in the Intei^tcUliDn above. 

it u nUher diffiodt to kc hQV» fa iu u mtti print B^j ran 
be odnsdOKi of <ietba1 mund al alt, imlew h b ihieoseiJ here le Evvdude 
It teui Lhe Hct af readine; em lUeriutive mtcrpetaiiaa wedd be the 
** Elilbftuel verba] amntt hut we should in ihnl cabc hiie tmlher ex¬ 
pected the ^ubitvillve AWJh/nvc*/ for 
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paetr>‘ ilgne among the arLs. in asptct^ of riindaniental 
lmp^:>rtaiiop, h already compIcEely at homa in the life of 
spirit, and neither the impr^^ion of it on our sense of sight 
or healing give ns the root of the matter^ Vet for all that, 
precisely hy virtne of this idealityp poeir>'j as art, ought not 
wholly to divest itself of this aspect of objective expression, 
tf at least it is anxious to avoid an incompleteness similar to 
that in whkhi for instance, the mere outlined drawing at^ 
tempts to reprodwee the picture of Onnous coloonsts- 

3, As an jirtistLcally organic whole referred no longer to 
a specific type of exclusive executidu on account of the one¬ 
sided character of its medium, the art of poetry accepts in 
a general way for its detErminatfi form various types of art- 
production^ and it is consequently necessary 10 borrow the 
rnftrtft of our of such or species 

from thenctian of artistic production.^ 

In this respect It and from one point of view, 

the form of objective reality, wherein poetry reproduces the 
evolved content of conscious life m the idejil image, and 
therewithal essentially repeals the principle of plastic art, 
which makes ihc immediate object of fact visible. These 
plastic figures of the imagination poetry furthermore unveils 
as determined in the ai^dvitics of human and divine beings, 
so that every'tbingi which takes place, issues in part from 
ethically self-suhgislent human or divine force^ and in part 
also, by ^nrtue of obstructi ve agencies^ meets wi th a reaction, 
and thus, in its external form of manifesUition, becomes an 
in which the facts Ln question disclose themselves in 
free independence, and the poet retires into thu background. 
To grasp such events in a con^^juenttal whole is the task 
of poetry, inasrnuch as its atm is fust to declare poet- 
ioLlly, and in ihe form of Che actual fac^ either an essent¬ 
ially'complete action, or the pmonaJities, from which the 
tame proceeds in its substantive worth or its eventful com¬ 
plexity amid the medley of exlcnml accidence. And by so 
doing it represents the fact itself in its objectivity, 

’ Hegel P3<a.n4 of coufic dfll aj ihnt naikn mldHay tttwein 

IliE C^tijecLivily af a^Uie-ptFCepI lqh *aaU ihc ccncrpl pf (fO 

this cixAuficfttkHi wm he hueci an ilic iithude r^f the fit eilher l<\ ftie 
pctnonnl hfe, qr tbs ohjecU cf senie, pj the one tupKl \$ idorc Urongly 
iepre^bcntEd or ihe 4thH. 
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And, moreover, the minslrel doe^i not recite this positive 
world before consciotis senic and feeling in a way that 
would seem to annoi 4 iice it as hh personal pbaniasyr and 
hia own heari’a passion; mtber this tedter or rhapsu^ist 
recites it by heart, in a mechanical sort of wafp and in a 
metre whichj while it repeats something of this inonotony 
witli its uniformity of siTuctute, rolls onward in a tranquil 
and steady stream What, in abort, ihe minstrel narniies 
niuaL appear as a part of real life, which^ in respect to con^ 
lent no less iluni presentation, ^tends in absolute independ¬ 
ence rIodF from himsclfp the narrator: he is throughout, in 
rebiHon that is to the facts of his tale no less than ihfi 
manner in which he unfolds them, not permitted wholly to 
identify hia own pereonality with iheir substance. 

{B} In direct contrast to epic poetry we have om ^emd 
tvpe, that nam tily of poetty* 115^ content is that 

within oursehirfi, the ideal world, the contenipktive or 
emotional life of soul, which instead of following up ac¬ 
tions, remains at home with itself in its own ideal reatmt 
and, consequendy* is able to accept jf^.v/wjrfew as its 
unique and indeed final end. Here wo have, therefotei no 
Eubstantive iotalityp selfro^’olv'ed as cxiernal fact or event, 
but the express ootlook, emotion and observation of the 
individual's self-inirospective life shares in what is aubs^l- 
ive and actual therein os its own, as its pjssion, urtood or 
tcficctidii; we have hefe (he binh of its own loins. Such a 
fulfilmcm and ideal process is not adtsquately reatiaed m a 
mechanical delivery such a* we saw was conceded as appre^ 
priate to epic poetry. On the oonttary (be singer must give 
utterance to the ideas and views of lyncal art as though 
they were the expression of his own sou!, his own euiotiona. 
And inasmuch as it is Ibis tjnurmotf tiKr/iJ, which the de- 
Iti'ery has to animate, the expression of it will abw'e all lean 
to the musical features of poetical reptoductioo: whether 
permitted as on emhelltshmenl or a necessity we sh^l here 
meet with the varied modulation of the voice, either lU 
redtatiem or song, and the nccoinp.tnimerit of musical in¬ 
struments. 

(Q Our and final mode of poetical compogition 

uniicss the two previous ones in a totality. In this wc 
not only disc;over an exposition, but als'". can trace 
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its source in ihe ideal life of psuticukr peo^c; what is 
objectire here is Eheiefore portrayed as Appertinent to the 
comdDUS life of individuals,^ To put the case copversdy, 
chc conscious life of individtials is on the one hand unfolded 
as U passes over into actual life experience* and on the other 
as involved in the fatality of events, i^hich brinp a^ut 
passion in causaJ and necessary cotuitrction with the indi¬ 
vidual's own acdoRp iVc have here, therefore, as in Epic 
poetry, an action expanded to our view in its convicts and 
issues; gpirituflj forces come to expression and battle; the 
element of contingency is everywhere invotved, and human 
acriviiy is either brought into contact with the energy of an 
omnipotent destiny* or a directive and world-ruling Pro^'id- 
ence. Hunton acdon, however^ does not here only pass 
before our vision in the objectiv'e form of fts aciiial occur¬ 
rence, as an event of the Fast resuscitated hy the narrative 
alone: on the conlraiyp it is made to appear as actually real- 
lAed in the particnloi vDlitionr morality or immotiiJity of the 
sped Be chaiacteis depleted^ which thereby become central 
in the principk of A'W poetry. Add to this, however, that 
such indidduals aie not merely disclosed in their inner cx- 
penence as such; they abo declare themselves in the cxe< 
cation of p^sion directed to ends; whereby they offer a 
criterion—in the way that epic poetry asserts what is siil> 
fltantive in its positive realily * for the evaluation of those 
passions and the aims which are directed to the objective 
conditions and rational laws of the concrete world; and it 
k. moreover, by this very test of the worth and conditions^ 
under which such mdividuals continue in their resolve to 
abidct that tbeit destiny is dtsco^cred by impUcation, 'I'his 
-objective prefecnccy which proceeds from the personalky 
itself, no less than this pe^onal experience*^ which is tr- 
produced in its active realization and all that declares its 
worth in the world, ia Spirit in its own living totality; it is 
this which, as t7i‘^iaii, supplies both form and content to 

* ZSrfw Tha-l I uqJcritxntlip the iadiTidail mbjK! * 

ajtfp coi^hciouK life uf the poet or the lir^^tr. 

f Im mtttr u cftikcrtte. 

' Pin The rcBliiilitifl of lelf in the woild k (Wrt tif 

thii wekIH irfanled ja a nHoual emit Getf-cniasdoiu practii, i>,, Spril* 
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Moreover^ masm^Sch-as this concrete whtfk Ls il&elf no 
le^ cssenlmlly conscious life lltan it 1% under the wpecl of 
its etterriftl realualioHi also a ^elf-matiircstation, quite apart 
fmm all question of local or other artistic means of reaSisa- 
tion, we ftte bounds in respect to this rcprestntalion of 
actual facts, to meet ilic claim of genuine poetry that 
should have the ^ftiire of the Lndividucil en- 

%isagedf only as sudi the living man himself is actually 
tliat which is expressed^ For thought on the oue liandt in 
the tininia, as in lyric pociry, a charucter ought to esprEsJS 
the content of its own soul-life as a veritable possesion* 
yet, from another point of viewg ll asserts itself, when^ in its 
enrire personality it is confronted with other personalities, 
as eOfective in its practical cxistctice, and comes thereby 
into active contact wuih the world around it^ by means of 
which it attaches itself Immediately to an active disposition/ 
which, quite as truly as articulate speech, is an expression 
of the soul-life^ and requires its artistic treatmcnL Alrefidy 
wc l!nd in lyrical pnetry' some close approach to the appor¬ 
tionment of various emotions among difFercnt individual 
apealrers, and the distributiori of its subject-matter in acta 
or fiocnes. 

hi the drainattheiit subjective emotion passes on likcwkc 
to the expression of action; andp hy so doing, renders neces¬ 
sary the manifestation to our aeniies of the play of gesture 
which concentrates the unis^ersahty of language in a closer 
relation wish rhu expression of personality** and by means 
of iiosiiion, demeanour, gesdcuhitioD and other ways is in¬ 
dividualized and oompletcd. If^ however* this aspect of de¬ 
portment is carried forward by artistic means to a degree 
of fexpressionp that it can dispense with speech, we have the 
art of ponLomime, which resolves the rhythmical movement 
of poetrj" in a harmonious and picturesque motion of limbs* 
and in this, so to speak, plastic music of bodily position and 
movement gives animated life In the dance to the tranquil 
and cold figures of sculpture, that it may essentially unite 
by such means music and the plastic art. 

1 SiirAJit u., i pfwO&l iltiEwtle Use wrorld, 

fnvolviac cefilure sad uditr uliom- 

’ tiifwriibn Is "the pcnMollty of eipiiSMon, the 

{Jtct^sl of fljipreflaloa. 
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A. EPIC POETRY 

The Epos, word, sa^a, states simply whitt the fact is which 
is transbted into llic tfocd It acquires an cssendoJly 
wlf-consLsteol content in cinjer to express the fact fhtit h 
h and how it is, VYhat we have here brought before corn 
seiotisness is the object regarded as object in its relations 
and circum^ces, iit their full compass and dcTelopmeut; 
the object, In short, in its detemunato existence. 

We propose to treat our stibject^matter as follows; 

/irr/, we shall attempt to describe the gtHtrai character 
of what is Epical: 

Se4$ndiy^ we shall proceed to some parth-utar features, 
which in respect to the real Epos are of exceptional im- 
portance: 

Thirdly, we sliall enumerate by name certain ipetiSt 
methods of treatment, which have been aetaaHy in use in 
particular epic compositions within the hUtorinal etaboratian 
of the tj-pe. 


r. The Gener,i[. Characteristics oe the EpicTvpb 

The most simple, but nevertheless in its abstract con- 
ccntiation, Gtill one-sided and incomplete mode of epic ex¬ 
position consists in the assertion of tlutt which is essentially 
fundamental and necessary among the facts of the concrete 
world and the wealth of mutable phenomena, and in iho 
expression of such on their own account, as focussed in 
epic phtaseoiogy, 

(n) We may be^ our coosideralton of the tjpc with the 
tpignm, in so for as it really remains an epigram, that is an 
inscription on cduums, effects, monuments, pfts and so 
forth, and at the same time points with an ideal linger to 
something else, and by doing so explains through wordsL 
inscribed On an object, somewhat otherwise plastic, in^i 
something present outside the words expressecC In such an 
cxaniplc the epigram states simply what a definite fact Is. 
The individual does not as yet express his concrete self: he 
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at Laches a cOFtciK intefpfeSaiion to ihc object thir localiijv 
which hft has imenediale peicepiicni of and which claims 
hh interested attentton* an inUrptetalion which goes la the 
heart of the fact m question, 

A yet fuither advance may be dbeovered in the cnac 
where the twofold isspecl of ihe object in its external reabty 
and ihc fact of inscription disappears, in so fari that is, as 
poetry, without my actual reptL'sentariem on the object, ex¬ 
presses its idea of ihe fact. To this ckss belong ihe gnomes 
of the 3 ncienia, ethical sayings which concemrate in condse 
Ijuiguoge that which Is more forceable than material ob- 
jectSj more permanent and universal than the monutnent of 
some definiie action, more perdumbte than votive offerings* 
columns, and temples- Such ate duties in human eKislencOt 
the wisdom of fife, the dston of that which constitutes in 
action md knowledge the firm foundations and stable bonds 
for human kind. The epic chfcrocier of such modes of con¬ 
ception consists in this;, that such masi^ do not deejaru 
themselves as excinaively persortal emotion and rellccdon, 
and also, in the matter of their impression, arc quite as Hule 
directed widi ihe object even of afflicting our emotions, but 
rather with the purpose £0 emphaii^e what is of sterling 
vaJidiiy, whether as the object of human obiigation or the 
sense of honour and propriety. The ancient Gre^ dcgiacs 
have in some measure this epic tonCn VVe have still extant a 
few verses of Solon of this kind, ihou^ the transition here 
into a hortatory lone and style is easily made. Such include 
cxhonntioTis or waminp with reference to the common social 
life, its laws and moratity. We may also moot ion the gold 
payings, which tradition ascribes to Pythagoras* Yel all such 
arc of a hybrid nature, and rcrerahle to this, that though in 
general we may associate with them the tone of our distincE 
type* yetp owing to the incoiupletencss of the ohjeci, it h 
not fully leaU^ed,. but rather there is a distinct tendency to 
involve with it that of another poetical type, in the present 
the tyricab 

(y) Such dicta may, however^ as already suggested, 

by being divested of this fragmentary and self exclusive 
tioo, go lo fonn a larger wholci be rounded off, that i% in a 
toUtlity, which is altogether of the typ^ l we have here 

neither a purely lyrical rramc of tniod nor a dmroatk action, 
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bat A qjtdfjc and veritablis sphem of the living worltl whose 
essential naturr^ as empbuisiied in its general charaeteTisticit 
HD les4 than aa dtaaied to paittatiLar aspeotAj points of view, 
CKrctiTTeDces or obligadoDs, supplies ns with an mtegrating 
nmty and a geDuine focal centre. Tn complete agreement 
with this lype of epical content, which displays what is of 
permanent yoivnrsai import along with^ os a nilcp a 
distinct ethical purpose of admonishment, instruction or 
exhortation to an, in all cssendab, ethically stable liic, 
compositions of this kind receive a didafftc flavour. Never¬ 
theless, by reason of the novelty of thdr wbc sayings, the 
freshness of their genera] outlook and the ingenuousness of 
their observation we keep them quite distinct fioin 
more recent didactic paeir)'. They wholly jiistifyi inos- 
much as they give the necessary pJay to matter entirely 
descriptive, the conduHion that these im aspects laktn 
together^ instniction and descdptlonp are diiectly deduced 
as the substantive suttimaiy of facts which have been 
throughout experienced. As an obvious illustration I will 
merely mention the "‘Works and Days*' of Hesiod, the 
teaching and descriptive power of whichj in its primitive 
style and as a poetical ccmipositjon, exetdsea a fasdnation 
upon os wholly different from the pleasure wc experience in 
the colder elegance, the scientific or systematic conclusions 
of Vligi]='s poems on agricultuTe^ 

The above described modes of epigram, gnome, and 
didaedve poem accept their t/myic provinces qf Nature or 
human life as theiir subjccl-matter, while endeavouring to fix 
Attention in conebe language, with mote or less limitation 
of HUryey, on that which Is of pernianenl worth and csscntkl 
truth in this or tlwit ohjech cemdition, or activity^ and uven 
under the still mom restricttKl condiiion which the an qf 
poetry impo^ on such a task the pmclical result upon 
human elTort is Elill maintained* There Is, however* a further 
or type of sudf composilions, which on the one 

rrofoundcr In its penetration, and, on the other, ki s 
less stress on iiistructiDu and reform. Such arc the cos^ 
mogemi^^d tJicc^onies, no less than those most ancient 
works of philosopliy, which are still unable entirely to liber^ 
ate themselves from the poetical fotm. 

(u\ In this way the exposhion of the Kl^iic philosophy 
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in Lhc poemi of Xt^nopbAncs 3Jid PitnntinLdebi still remAins 
poetic in form ; and this is cjcceplionallf so in the intToduction 
prefaced by the latter to his work, line content is here the 
Ontj, which^ in its contrast to the HecoiDTdg or the atready 
Become, all particular phenomena in shortp is etenuti and 
imperishable. No particulaHty is ptrmlued to bring content 
to the Immafi spirit, which strives after truth, anib in the 
first instance, Ls cdgnicant of the ooiue in its most nbsftitct 
unity and concreteuciss. Expatiating in the greatness of this 
object, and wtesiUng with the might of the same, the im¬ 
pulse of soul inclines instinctively to the lyrical expression, 
although the entire explication of tlie trutlis into which the 
writer's thought here penetmtes carries on its face a wholly 
practical and thereby epic character. 

(ji) It is, xe€&fidfy, the of objective things, in 

particular natural objects, the press and conflict of activities 
openuive in Nature, which suppli^ the matter of the cos- 
tnogonies^ and imp^ the poetic tmdginalton to discloEC in ^ 
the still mote concme and opulent mode of actions and 
events real eventuality. And the way thh (acuity does this 
is by clotJiing the forces of Nature in relatively more Or less 
personified or hgumtive images placed in distinct stages, and 
through the symboUcal form of human events and acUons^ 
Such a type of epic content and cipodtion pre-eminently 
belongs to Orient^ Nature-rdigEOns; and above all among 
them the poci^- of India is loan excessive degree prolific in 
the invention and portravid of such modes of conception^ fre- 
qaendy of an nnbpdicd and extravagant type, concerning 
the origin of the world and the powers that are active 
therein^ 

(y) VVe find, similar characteristics in ibeogopies. 

Such occupy their true position mainly ia so far as, on the 
one hand, the many particular gods are not suffered exclu^' 
sivtiy to possess the life of Nalure as the more essentia] 
conrent of their power and creation, nor, conversely, is it 
□nc god that creates the world out of thought and spirit, 
and who, in the jealous mood of monotheism, wid tolerate 
no other gods beside himself. This fair mean is alone exem¬ 
pli Tied in the religious outlook of the Greeks. It discovem 
an imperishable subject-matter for theogony-building in the 
forceful emancipation! of the family of Zeus from the htwless^ 
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itcsa of pnfflitSvc natural fortes, no less than In the conflict 
waged against thetn. It is a prenress and a strife whidj we 
may indeed afikm gives us the historical origins of the im^ 
tnDital gods of poetry itself! The ramous esiiinple of sucji 

3ti ejiic mode of cdnceplion wc possess in the theogooy 
known to us under the name of Hesiod. In this composi- 
bon the entire course of erent is throughout wedded to the 
form of human occurrences; it becomes less and less sym- 
bohea] ju.<»t to the extent that the gods, who are summoned 
to a spiniuai dominion, are themselves liberated through an 
inLelJjgcnt juid ethical individuaiity adec|iiate Eo thirij esstjA- 
tial nalurcv and consequcnily aro rightfully claimed and de¬ 
picted m acting lilt* human beio^ IV'liat is, however, still 
absent from this type of Epic composition is, in the first 
place, a genuinely complete nsu/i » as poetry. 'Fhe acts and 
events, which are within the scope of the survey of such 
poems, are no doubt an essentially necessary succession of 
occurrence, but they are not an individual action which 
ifisuea os from a cenue, wherein it discovers its unity and 
independence. From a further point of view the content of 
such poetry docs not, and in virtue of its character cannot 
present to us an essentially eom//,* wJutft. It does, and for 
the above reason must, exclude the real activities of man- 
Kind, wibch are indispctisable as the truly conenrte material 
or he actiTO display of the Divine forces. Epic poetry, 
therefore, is bound to free ilseJf from such defficll if^s to 
receive its most perfect expression, 

(rf) This actu^y docs take place in that sphere which wc 
may designate the true Ep>p^a. 

In Ae types Iiuherto discussed, which as a rule are wholly 
passed over wliat we rail the epic tone is uumistakably 
Resent, but the content is not as >xjt poetical in the concrete 
^se. Particular ethical i^ima and phUosophemata still 
l^sis as pan of the matenal. \t hai is, however, poetical in 
the full seiue is concrete ideality in [ndividiuJ guise; and 
th^e epos, in^much as « makes what actuaUj- existe its 
oWeet, accepts as such the happening of a defintie action 
which, in the full compass of its drcumstanccsand relations 
must be brought with clarity to our >usSrafan eSmTn 

bv! lit™., n^. 
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ridhed by its further assDciatian with the organically com¬ 
plete world of a natiort and iin age. Ir followa from this that 
the collectiire world^pudook and objective presence of a 
naiiona] spirit, dispbyed as an actual event in the form of 
Its self-manifestatioO;, constitutes, and nothing short of this 
docs so, the content and farm of the true epic pcfcm. 
one aspect of such a totality we have the religious cem- 
sciouficss In every degree of profundity attaint by the 
Imman spirit; it furthermore embraces die particular cori' 
Crete whether poVlical or domestic, not excluding all the 
detail of external exisience, and the means by which human 
necessities are satisfied- All such material the epos mak^ 
of vital account as a growth in close con met with individ uals; 
and for this reason^ that for peltry tJic tinivcml and sub- 
snuitivti is only realized in the living presence of spirit 
life. 

Such a eomprehensive world, together with the human 
characterization Si embraces, must then pass berore us as 
real in a tranquil stream, without any undue haste^ either its 
^Kt^itive history or dnnnatic actiorij. tPwards its aim and cpn- 
clusipn- \^'e must thereby be permitted to linger round 
isolated facts, to penetrate into the different pictures of its 
movement and to enjoy them in all their detidl. And by 
this means the entire panorama nceivcs in its objective 
mode of realization ihe form of ar^ external series of eventE^ 
the basis and limiUliona of which must be implied in the 
essential ideality of the particular epic conlenb and of which 
the positive assertion Is alone absents consequently* the 
epic poem is^ in its links of connection, mote dilTuseH and, 
by rirtuc of the relatively greater independence of portions 
of it. Inclined to suffer from lack of coherency* we must not 
allow outrselvesi the impression that it could ever liave been 
actually sung throughout in this manner Rather it is an 
imperative in its as in that of any other artistic pro- 
ductionp that it should be finished olT in an cssentiAlly 
organic wrhole, which, however, mOves forward in appaienl 
tranquillity, in order that the particular fact and the images 
of actual life it contoirts may engage our interest. 

(n) Such a pritnitive whale is the epic composition, 
whether known as the saga, the booki or the Inoie of .1 
people. VVe may add every great and imporLaoL nation can 
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ctftini to have such prinikive books^ in which we find a 
unrrat of the original spirit of a folk. To this eaioit these 
memonjils are nothing tcfis than the real foundations of the 
nation^ consciousness; audit would be of profound interest 
to make a coliection of such epic biblcs. Such a series of 

popee?, however ttiudh they feU short of nrtlstic composi- 
tions tn ^e modern bcmc, would at least present to us a 
gallery of the genius of nations. At the same time it is doubt- 
tess the fact that it is not every national hible which can 
claim the poetic form of the epoptea; nor do all nations 
which l^ve erab^ied their most sacred memorials, whether 
m relation to religion or secular life, in the form of compre- 
^sive wm^sidoiis of the epic type, possess religious 
books. Tile Old Testameni, for csample, can tains no doubt 
much epic natraiive and genuine history, no less than inci¬ 
dental poetic compositiona f but despite of this the whole is 
not tt work of art. In a similar way the New Testament, as 
also the koran, are mainly limited to a religious subject* 
mailer, slartmg from which the life of the world at kreeis to 
some Mtent Md m later times a consequence, ConveiMly, 
though the Hellene have a poetic bible tn the poems of 
Homer, the)- are imhout ancicm religious books in the sense 
the Hindoo and the Parsees possess sucIl, Hliere, however 
we meet with the ]>riniitiva epopa-a, we must essentially dis¬ 
tinguish between primitive poetic books and the more r«cnt 
c^ic compositions of a nation, which do not any foneer 
Qlfct us a minor of the nalional spirit in all its compass bnt do 
no mom than reflect it partially and so particular directions. 

I he dramatic poetry of the Hindoos, for eaample, or the 
tragedies of fcphocles present no such exhaustive picture as 
w= find in the Ramajaiia and the Maha-Bhaiaia, or the 
Ih^ and the Odyssey, ^ 

(/3) iiBOinuch as in the genuine Epos iljt naive 
national consciousufiss is expressed for the first lime in 

^ la that ii^way stage m which, though no doubt a 

S,t f stupidity, and its life is to that 

extent essenually strengthened to the point of reprodudnii 

n iT" '*ome therein yet fw 

a|t thaq everything which at a later stage becomes fivLl V-li 
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tlic fliicncy qf life as mere opinion^ msepanible from the 
iadh-idii[il as such* And along with this volition and feeling 
are not as yet held disuuot f?Qm one imotheti 

{aa) It is only after the sepaiation of the indhidiml's 
liersona] self from Lhe conctete national ivhole, with itscon- 
diLions, modes of opinion, exploits and di^tiny; it is onlVr 
fultheri after the^ division in man himself l^tween hia 
emotion and volition, that the lyric and dramatic types of 
poetry in turn replace the epic type and attain their richest 
development. This consummation is only reached in the 
later life-cKpcricitce of a people, in which the general linen 
kid down by men for the due regularion of their affairs ajo 
no longer inseparable from the sertumenls and onmioiu of 
the nation os a wholes but already have secured an indc 
pendent structure as a co-ordinated system of jurisprudence 
■ and law, as a pro^e disposition of positive fects, as a poli¬ 
tical constitution, as a body of clhf<^] or other precepts; 
and being so, itidividuaJs ore now confronted with material 
obligations rather as a necessary force eTttcJml to themselves 
that! one which thetr own inner life asserts, and which it 
compels them to substantiate as its fulfilments As opposed 
ID such an already actual and independent system, the in¬ 
dividual life will seek in part to find expression jn an equally 
inclepcndertt world and growth of personal vision, refiedion 
and emotion, which are not carried further into the sphere 
of action, and will further give fyrita/ ultemuce to its self- 
absorption, its pre^Krcupation widi the content of such a 
soul'capeHence. And, in part also, it will make its aedve 
passion of main impcirtance^ and will seek to assert itself in¬ 
dependently in oetton, in so far os it is able to divest external 
oonditiona, the event and its concomitants of any cUum to 
truly epic self-sulBisiency* It is just this Increase to the 
strength and stability of individual character and aims in their 
relation to acticin which opens the way to drama/if poetry. 
To return^ however, to the epic, we rep^t that it is the' 
above-mentioned unity of feeling aud aciroo which it de¬ 
mands, that unity btiween the self rulhlled object of the 
personal life and the external accident and event; a unity 
which, as observed, is only present without blemish as it 
hrBi appears In the earliest periods of the natiotial Life or the 
naLional poetry. 

IV 


i 
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At tu<; soiEfi we UiiiSt not yiticl otii^lves, there» 
TorCt to ih^ ioDptessiori that a people m its heroica^l time 
simply as such, nnd as the home of Its epos, there and then 
was in posse^on of aitt or could necessarily depict its \ik 
in the mirror of poetry. As a matter of Tnct, an essentially 
poetical nationality in Its actual world-prefirnce is one thingj 
the an of poetry r^rded as the imaginative consciousness 
of poedcai material^ and the artistic presentment of such a 
world is quite another. The felt rant to express oneself df 
In terms of the lattcfi the trained knowledge of arh are 
later acquisitions than the life and spirit iiselfp which dls- 
covers Itself in all simplicity at home in its unreservedly 
poeftcal e^dstencc. Homer and the poems under his name 
are centuries later than the Trojan waTi which is to myself 
qmte as much an historical fact as the peisortiplity of I'lomer. 
In the same wny we may affirm of Ctesianp always assuming - 
that the poems ascribed to him are really his, that be cele¬ 
brates an heroic past^ the sunset splendour of which inspires 
him to reotll and reclothc the satne in poeriod form. 

(yy) DespitCi however, such a ^paraiion^ Bome intimate 
bond of association musl ckist between the poet and his 
subject'mailer. The poet must still sLand on everi terms 
with the condilions, the general point of vTsion, the beliefs 
which he depicts^ AIJ he should find It necessaiy to do h to 
attach to these the poetic consciousness and the an capable 
of portraying them; in other respects they are still essential 
factors in ms own life. If such an affinily as that abovt? 
described Is absent in our poet's epic citation, his poem 
must infallibly con lain disparate and irrccondlable features. 
For Ijolh these aspects—namely^ the content, the q>ic world, 
which it Is the mtention to portray^ and the world of the 
poet's conscious life and imagination, which is in other 
respects Independent of the above—nre of spiritual deriva¬ 
tion; they each of them po^ess intrinsically a dtGniie prin- 
tiple, in which particulat traits of charactenKatEou are in¬ 
volved Jfp iherip ihe peisotial life of the artist h essentmliy 
of a different order to that hy virtue of which the histoiica! 
and natioEml life depicted came into actual being, we must 
necessodly become conscious of a cleft in the aiustie result 
which wiJJ distuTb and injure its effect. XVt shall have^ in 
short, scenes placed before us of a previous condtion of 
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hlslory, coniblned vr\th ot thonghT^ opinions, iiiid 

ricws more pertinent to other periods; ajid, in consa^uence 
of thbj the configfuradon or primtlive beliefs wiil, in iis con- 
lact mth dbe more developed reflts:ric}n of a later lime, lose 
the wamnJi of eonviedon, beco me, in sbortj a mere super- 
stilioni an empty embelltshmentor the mere poetical instm- 
mentations from which aU the vitality of its actual life has 
vaoLshiMi. 

(y) ^his brings us to the gddcml que 3 don what posi¬ 
tion the poet himself of genuine epic poetry really ought to 
take up. 

(aa) however much iIibEito ought also to be posi¬ 
tive in the sense that It is the objuutive presentment of a 
world based upon iis own foundalions, and realised in virtue 
of its own necessary taws, a world, moreover, with which the 
peTSonal outlook of ihe pewi must remain in a connection 
th.it enables him to identify himself w'hoUy with it; yet it 
is equally iriie that hb artistic product, which reproduces 
tliEfl world, is throughout the/w ma/wFi of himself. In this 
connection we shah do well to recall that fme expression of 
Heradotugt ^"Horner and Hesiod have created die gods of 
the Hellenic race." And, in truth, this free and audacious 
spirit of creation, which Horodotus attaches to the above- 
memioned pOCts^ already is some testimony to the fact that 
althou|(htho Epopeua belongs to the early age of a nation, it 
is not Its function to depfet the most primitive condition of 
all. In other words, evcrj‘ nadou possesses in its earliest 
origins more or less an alien culture of some tindp is con¬ 
fronted with a religious cult of foreign impomiiionto which 
it submits^ or which it regards os sacrosanct. And, indeed, 
we find that the minstrelsy, the supersUtion, the barbarous 
elements in human llfei no less than the most exalted have 
their source Just ip thist that insleidd of being entirely at 
home with themselves, they are experienced jis something 
aloof from iheiusolves^ that is not the natural product of 
their own nadotml and individual consciousness. In this 
way, for exampie, the Hindoos must certainly, long btfere 
the date of their ^uat have experienced many an 

important revolution of rrdigjgus beliefs and secular non- 
dition. The Greeks no less, os previously jematked, had to 
transfonn much material of an Eg)'pt[an, Phrygiani and 
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i'he Rcmiiuis, in their turii> were confronted 
with much oF a Greet origin; find the barbarkitsSj in (he 
period of nationil mvasioti, with Christian or Roman ante- 
cedentSr ^ind so on. Not until the [wt Is abk wUh a free 
hand to cast from him such a yoke, is able to tak^ stock of 
whut he Teailjr possesses, Ls conscious of hiB own worthy and 
we aie thereby released from sdl perturbed slate of mental 
vision, will the dawn break of a genuine epic CTcatioru In 
contrast to such an oudook we have the age and the society 
modified by a cult abstract En its oricinin with its elaborate 
dogm.is^ established political and monii mailins, all of which 
take us away from the concrete life at home with itsclf^ The 
world of the truly epic poet maintaiits its opposition to such 
conditions. Nut merely in respect to universal forces, pas¬ 
sions, aud asms which are operative in the souUlife of indi- 
vidualSt but also in such a poet's attitude to all external 
factSp be his crcaiion never so indupeudenl, he ii entirely as 
one in his own province. In just this way Homer is at home 
in all tliat he sings to us of his worlds and whiTO we arc 
conscious of such Intimacy in another we are mfected with 
a like fueling, for we arc here face to face with truth, widi 
tliat spirit which liveta m its worldt and discovers therein its 
true being: and h docs us good to feel this, inasmuch as the 
poet is himself present therein heart and soul. Such a world 
may, indeed, belong to a less advanced stage of evolution 
anci culture ihan our own; but at least it does remain faithr 
fnl to that of a poetry and beauty which Is open to all, so 
that we essentially recr^be and understand here everything 
which our higher Bfe, our bumanity in its fundamental 
demandb^ whether it be die honour, the optnions, the 
cmottonA,the exhortatiDn, or the exploits of each and every 
hero; and we arc able to enjoy such cliaractcrs, In ail the 
detail of their portraiture^ os themselves united to such a life 
mid the richness of its actual presence. 

But on account of the emphasis upon the objective 
independence of this wholes it is a further necessary contrast 
that the poet fall into the background and become lost tn hii 

What b to appear is the creation, not the poet; ^aiud 
ycl wiLhah diat which the poem expresses belongs to him.* 
He hat imappned all in hb mind's eye; he has tmpkmled 
there his soul, his genius. All thlfi^ however, is not ctpreely 
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Sc}wi!{]rLdT for mstsmcCf ihiit;il one titac a. 
nill givfi ihe outluie of events; ftt afiotber, a Nestor. Ycl, 
for aU sticb kcerpre^taiive loaitor h the gift of the poet 
hloiseir. Nayp actual choiiges m the souJ-life Of his heroes 
he cjplains in objective f^ion as an mtnmce of gods upon 
llic scene, as in the case where Athene appears before 
Achiiles in hts raget couxiselling self-restraint. And inasmuch 
as the Epos does not disdosc the Bout-ltfe of the creator^ 
save indirKtly, but the positive facts of external lift, the 
subjective aspect of his crcauons must completely fall into 
the background, no less than the creator himself v-anish 
behind the world he unfolds to our vision. From this point 
of view a gnsil epic style snakes the work appear to be itself 
its own mimtrcl. It seenjs to pass before us self-begotten^ 
a work of independent birth. 

(yy) hloreoverj iheepk poem, if a imework of nit^ is the 
exclusive ctcation of artist. Howe^-er moch an epic may 
express the alTairs of the entire nation^ it remoms the ftct 
tliat tt IS the individiial who is tlie poet,^ not the nation as a 
whole. The spirit of on age^ of a people, is no doubt the 
essential openadve cause; but realLsdon is onjy secured In 
the H ork of art os conceived by the constructive genius of a 
J^f/uular poeti who brings before our vision and reproduccf 
this universal spirit and its content as bis own espcricnce 
and his own product Poetical composition is a teal spiritual 
birth, and spirit or btdllpnce only as tliis or that 
actual and individual comsdousand seif conscious Ofe. When 
we have already an aitisdc creation in a particular styl^^ wu 
have no doubt samething to start from; and others arc then 
able to copy with more or less success samctblng Like il^ just 
as we have to listen nowadays to some scores of poems 
wriitcn in the {loetbcsque manner. To continue to sing 
many comiKisilions In the iiame kind of key, however, will 
never create the nnilied cicaucm, which is throughout the 
work of o/te inspiring genius. Iliis is a point of real ienport- 
ante not only in our attitude to the Homeric poems, butalro 
the Niebelungen Lied. For the last-mcntjotied ivork we arc 
unable to determine an author with any hlatorical certainty; 
and as for the lUad and Odyssey, the opinion of some critics 

* EiMnfi Tffitf. rrrlu[ii mote Irtily ** a jmilicuJu ilraia 

Ildt Indi ore 
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is notorious ituit the Ffoiner of tnidition—^tlmt Ie, tfae sol* 
author of the^e boots—never erated at all They are the 
production In diJTetont parts of various authors^ parts which 
ha^e finally been patched logeCber m the two larger works 
we possess. With regard to such a theory the questbo of 
most importance is whether either or both of these extant 
works constitute an indepcodoni organic whole in the epic 
ficn^ Oft as is the view fashiotiabtc nowadays, they possess 
no inevitable beginning or conclusion, but rather might be 
continued on present lines for ever. We may, of course, 
admit that the unity of the Horn eric poema is, as part of their 
essential fomii less compact than that wc associate with the 
terse concentration of a dramatic work. Inasmuch as every 
separate portion may be and may appear as relatively in¬ 
dependent, they give free play to many interpotations and 
abrupt transitions; but, despite of this^ they do unquestion¬ 
ably ooruhtltute ihroughoul a true, ideally orginic, and epic 
totality^ Such a whole can only be the composition of 
author. This notion of a conglomerate wiihoui essential 
unity, of a mere patdiing If^cthcr of various rhapsodies 
composed In a similar strain, is a wild xort of idea opposed 
to all artistic canons. Of course, if such a view merely 
amounts to this, that the poet, in his bare individuality, 
vanishes in his creation, it is the highest form of praise. This 
b merely a staicmcnt that wc ore unable to recognize any 
positive traces of wholly personal opinions and feeling. So 
much b certainly true of the Homeric poents. What wu have 
before u% and wc have only this, b the posidve fact, the 
objective outlook of a people. But the song of a people 
requires n voice, a voice which can sing forth the contents 
of heart and soul, os harvested from the notional granary ; 
and an essentially self-integrated work of art calb for yet 
mtifE than thb from the um^ue genius of its creator. 

a. pAltTICULAJt Crt^kRACTZHISTICS OF THE CU^^V1K^ J£PqS 

We have previously in out consideration of the general 
character of epic poetry briefly drawn attention to certain 
incomplete types, which, although of an epical strain, are 
not epopees in their complctenessi They, ip short, neithef 
represent a naiional condition, nor a concrete event, within 
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the bimndaries of such a sphere- Tl is Liiesc la wet fealuri;^, 
which were then excluded, which oflhr las for the first rime 
a content wholly eqiml 10 the perfcctoi Epos^ whose fimdla- 
mental ttatls and oonditions ate thus stated. 

Having recalled these poinls it becomes necessary now 
to investigate more closely what it is we require by way of 
complering our notion of the epic work of art. We are, 
howeverj on the threshold of this enquiry eonfronked with 
the difiieuUy that we kive htde or nothing io say on features 
of specific Interesti if we confine Our attention togenemlitiea; 
wo must rivet our atteotioii on historical evideIlCc^ and 
tltose varied epic and national composirions^ works which 
on account of the extraordinary diversity of the times and 
peoples to which they refer do not make us very hoj^fal of 
securing cUher a definite or a conKruous result. Wc find, 
however* some compensation in the fact, that from among 
all the many epk biblp of the past we can place our finger 
on one at least, in which we have the clearest evidence ol 
all which k is possible lo establish as the true and funda^ 
mental character of thegeiiujne epos. Such are the Homeric 
poems, rhdsc, then, above all, will be the source from 
which t shall borrow the characteristics^ which, Jn my view, 
eSsenLially determine the nature of such poetry* whether 
from the point of view of fact or theory. propo^ to 
summinie our enquiry under the following heads; 

Nrs/^ we Iiave 10 deal with the question, of what structure 
the jfsT/?™/ world condidon ought to be* on the hasSs of 
which the epic event U permitted to receive an ad'^quate 
reproduction. 

wc sltail investlgalc the quality of tkiaflpecific 
type of historical event itself. 

La^/fy\ we sliall direct attention to the farm in which 
tliuse two aspects of our sublecfc-matter coalesce and arc 
completed in the unity of a single work of art, that is, ii’f 
the epic poem* 

(d) TAf G^tffra/ I^i£ 

We have already* when we started on this subject, seen 
tliat it is not a single isolated action whicli b accomplished 
in the true epic events the subject of the narratiA^c is not, 
in short, a wholly aoeidental occurrence, but an octioci 
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which h into the entirecomplexus of a pnnicijl&r 

0ge ajid niLtional circumstaoceSp which m con&ecjuence can 
only be placed before us with sucs;ssg aa a tcmstitucni pairt 
of an cxtensiv-g worlds deznanding as It dt>es Lhe reflection 
of such n world in its cnlireLy. In respect to the aclual 
pcjctical content of this biLckground I shall be briefs inas* 
mudi os 1 hai/e already indicated the fapdamental points 
orinLercst when, in the brsl pari of ihi^ workp 1 discussed 
the gencml world-condition which ihe ideal action pre¬ 
supposed. In the present context thererore I shall restrict 
myself to the question what Is of most importance to the 
Epos simply. 

(a) That which is most adapted, as the ali’Cmbracmg 
condition of human sodely, to form the background of the 
Epos consbu tn thid, that italri^dy possess for particular 
individuals the form of a positive condition actually present., 
and yet conlimies with them m closest association with th'o 
simplicUy of primitive bfe. For if the heroes who are placed 
as the crowning fact of all, ate fitat to found a collective con¬ 
dition the determinatioti of what is or ought to come into 
existence CdU into the more personal sphere of character 
to a greater extent than is compatible with the nature of the 
Epos, and therewith all appi;^ntnee of the same os object!vo 
reality is impossible. 

(ffci) The relationa of ethical life, the aggregate of the 
famtlyi of the people n^g^ded as a complete ftaEion, not 
merely with a view to war* but also in their pcacefut se¬ 
curity* must havjs become a positive fact in their evolution; 
yet ioog witlt this their organbation cannot as yet have 
assumed the settled form of co-ordinate regulations, nbliga- 
tiQus, and kiws independent in their validity of the direct 
per^nal and private activities of indmdiiahi, and posses!ve 
of the power tn maintain themsalvas against such pankukr 
wills. Ratbcr it is the seas^ of right and fairness, 

the moral habit, the temperament* die personalxly^ wlikh 
supply the supportp as they are the source, of stich a social 
order; wc hav^ In short, no theoretic intelligence in its 
precipitated form of prosaic reality able to establish and 
secure such a restfitanoe to the heart, the opinions and 
passions of individuals. We may dbmiss the thot^ht tliat 
a comraunsty with a fully organized constitution and an 
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eUbonit« sysiem orliw, judlckl courts, goveninaenl oflUdals 
and police, would supply the environment of a really epic 
action/ Tte conditlorts of positive momlity must, no doubt, 
be present in the genenil will and conduct, but tlie instru' 
ments of its TcalEiation can only be the action and person¬ 
ality of ifidividuats, and a determinate mode of its existence,, 
of unireTsal application and independent stabilitf, Is neces¬ 
sarily ahseni. We find, in short, in the Epos oo doubt the 
substantive reciprocity of objective life and action, but we 
find no less a freedoui in this world of Hfe and action, which 
has all the appcfarance of originating exclusively ffom die 
bolated volition of individuals. 

The same considerations apply to the Tdation of 
the indindtial to the ffa/aW environ mcnlt from which he 
bortows the means to bis wants^ no Itsss than dis¬ 

covers the best way to do so. In this respocl, too, 1 w'ouJd 
refer the reader back to what I have observed at grtaier 
length, when discussing the eatcrnal definition of the 

What mankind requirn^ in its external life house and 
farm, tent, sclile, be^ sword, lance, the ship, in which he 
mouses the sea, the cbaiiot, which bears him into battle, 
his toup, hii roast of uiEat, and drink—not one of these 
things need perforce become to him a lifclesa iu^trunnent; 
he ought atiU to conamunicatc to the same something of bb 
endie life and substance, bis essentud sdf, and therby leave 
the stamp of his own human individualhy, by his active 
association on that wliicb is otherwise wholly cxtcmaL Our 
present life with its. machinery and factory-made producla^ 
oq less than the kind of way wc seek to satisfy generally the 
needs of oar external bfe, is in this respect quite as much 
as that of our poliiical organ tmtion, wholly unfit to form the 
background which the Epos in its primitive guise demands. 
For just as the sdentific feculty with its generab2ation5, its 
imperious conclusEotiSt deliveiiid iiideiJeudenUy of sU per- 
Eonal viewa, can never have asserted its claim under the 
world-condition of the poetic t)^ we arc constdering, sOi 
too, we may o&sumc that man did not yet appear divested 
of his vital connection with Naturu, and the fresh and 

' There ti a miqirmt here w*/ for and ih-? ^ vbuuM 

irftftf ci;:Kt Hn« T<?w# far dsi a^rKiikg wiih rather 
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vigorous comradesbipv whether ns friends or opponents* 
which is therein ifnphed 

{y?) Such U tlie world-condUion which, in a previou.^ 
passage^ and in contnist to the idyllic* I have called the 
We find It depicted in Homer with the noblest 
poetry, and with ail the wealth of entiftly humonchEuacterL 
mtlortt We have no more here, whether in domestic or 
public life* a barbarous state of thin^ than we have the 
wholly cDQVuntiomd prose of a regtdated family and pollcicaj 
organization; wlml w'e do find is tlial primUivc mean of 
poetry much as 1 have already described it. A fundamental 
feature in such a condition is unquestionably tho free indL 
vtduafily of all the principal personj^es. In the Iliad, for 
example^ Agamuiunon is* no doubly a king of kings-^U 
other chieftains are subject to hh sceptre—but his superiority 
b no merely formal mutual rebdon of command and aufr 
luission of the lord, that to his vassals. On the contrary, 
much circumspection b required of him*; he must be shrewd 
enough to know where he ought to give way, for each par- 
dculai chieftain h independent even ns himself; they art* 
not merely govemofs or generals summoned by him. They 
have Assembled uround him of their own freewill, or are 
induced to follow his lead in a variety of ways. lie must 
take counsel With them; and if they disagree with his )udg- 
fflent ihev are at liberty* os Achilles did, to remain atoor 
from the battle. It U this rreedom of acceptance, no less 
than this free right to assert dbapproval, which secures the 
absolute independente of such mdiiidualityt and attaches 
its poetjcal almospherc to every shuotlonH We find much 
the same thing In the poetry of Ossiari, as also in the ri^lation 
of the Cid to the princeSi whom this poeticut hero of ro- 
niAiitic and ivation^ chivalry serves vassal In Ariosto 
and Tasso this free relation h sUll unimpaired; and indeed 
in Ariosto Lhe individual heroes set forth in piaciically un¬ 
qualified indepeodeaice on their own path of adventure. 
And the mass of the folk stand in much the same relation 
to their leaders as that of the sepafalc cliieftauis to Aga- 
memnon. These too follow volunLarily. There is still no 
pixratncrtml legal obligation by which they are constmtned 
Hon cur* reverence* humility in the presence of men more 
mighty than thcmselveSi ever able to enforce that might, 
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th^ impoiiDg preaeflce of the heroic chanacter in short 
and all it implies, such are the essential gtounds of their 
obedience* The order of domestic life is miunlaintsd m a 
^inillar way. It is not enJfofced aa an accepted rule^ of 
service, btit as dependent on pensooil indinaiion or ethical 
habit. All b made to appear a$ though it bad grown up 
spontaneously* Homeft for es^ainptc^ tells us of the GrcehSi 
w‘hen narrating one of their battles with the Trojans, that 
they had lost many valJant fighterst but not so many as the 
Trojans; and the reason given b that they were always 
taindful to wand off from one another the extreme of ne¬ 
cessity. In other words, they a^istL-d each othi-f* And tf 
we,, in our own daySj had occasion to define the diffotence 
l^tween a wdl-disciplfned and an imciviliJtcd army wo 
could not express it more directly than by laying auess on 
this very coherence and spirit of cameraderie, this unity 
enforctfd by all in a full nss^^lioHj which diftinguished 
the former* Barl^rians are simply humah mob^ in which 
DO individual can rely on bis neifibboun Vlrlrntp however, 
in our modern example, being ^ it is the final result of a 
stringtiiJit and tedious military discipline, rather appears m 
the occrcUu and comtuand of an established refine, in 
Itomcr^s case is sdU an ethical habit asserted of own 
accoidr springing from the vital strength of the individual 
in his private capacity. 

We may explain in a similar way Homers great ii’anety 
ill his descriptions of Nature and cxteina] condition. In 
the prose romances of our own day w'c do not find much 
stress laid oa the natural aspects of things. Homer, on the 
contrary^ gives us every detail in his portrayal of a siaff, 
sceptre^ bedstead, armour, clothing, doorpost; he does not 
even omit to mentioTi the hinges on which the door turns. 
Such things appear to us wholly outside our aueniion and 
insignificant; or rather we may say that it h the tendency 
of our education to affect an extremely seven; supenonty 
to a whole number of objc?ct3,i mattos^ and expressions, and 
we deliberately classify in their ckSm to our mtico such 
things a& various kinds of dress* furniture, impkmentSp and 
so on. *'’^dd to this the fact that in our day all the means 
supplied or prepared for the sarisfaetlon of our wants are so- 
split up into every kind of machinery produtt from work- 
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shop and factory,, wa oomc to regard the of supply 

m something beneath us, neither deserving enurntration or 
rcspcctfal attention. The hisroic esitstence is, on the cojt- 
traryt confroiUcd with a primitive simpikity of objeeta and 
inventions; it readily lingers on tbcir cesctiption. All thes* 
possessions are^ in ahoitf regarded is of one standard of 
value, us cbattcls or insmiments in which man etill discover? 
evidence of his craftsmanship, Inn posltiire wealth and In¬ 
terest whereof he may be justly proud. His entire life is 
not abstracted from such materuil things, nor exclusively 
occupied with a purely intelJeetiial sphere. To slaughter 
cocen and prepare their flesh for the tables to pour out wine 
and things of that sort are part of the heroic Ufe^ carried out 
with purpose and delight; with us a meal, if it is not to he 
a very commonplace affair^ must not merely carry willi it 
something of the culimuy' art, but Is incomplete without 
really go^ conversation. Homer's detailed descriptions m 
tliEise maitcirs must not therefore be looked u^n as a 
purely poetical embelUshment of things of little moment; 
such a copious attentEon is nothing more or less than the 
actual spirit of the men and circumstanecs dErpteted. IVe 
find just the some prolixity of speech on external things in 
the case of oitr own peasants; and for that matter do not 
the dandies of our own day dilate wkboul limit upon I heir 
sliibles, horsey top bootSt spurs^ and the like. In 

conimst to a life of profeunder intdlectiml Inten^st such 
things will doublless appear somewhat Jejune. 

Such a world ouglu not merely to embrace the MmiUJ 
universality of the paitkulor eveiit, which occur? on ihe 
backgrouTitJ presupposed; it mu^t coalesce in its 
exf^nsion with the c/t/rVr of the national visiom 

We have a supremely fme example of this in the Odyssey, 
which not only brings us itiLo contact with the domestic 
life of the Greti chl^Dins, their sen'onts and subordinates, 
but a]fO unfolds the richest variety with its mfes of the 
many opinions of foreign peoples, the hazards of s^-lSfe, 
the dwelling? of dktaul lands, and so forth. Eutlrt the riiad 
alsOj though the nature of its subject restricts to sonje 
extent the horkon of our vision, and not unnatunilEy on its 
battle-field? ha? compamtively liltla to l«ll ua of mom 
tranquil scenes^ Homer, at least, has on the shield of 
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Adiiillei Qianaged \ti a wonderful way to give lis a view of 
the entire compass of terrestrijil cxisttince^ no l«s than 
hLidun life, in mamages, judicial affairf, agritultui^ the 
might of cLrmies, the priv^atc wars of cities, and much else* 
And tbes^ descriptions we =shall do well not to regard as a 
wholly incidental feature of the poem. In contrast to such 
a tTfsalment the paems wc identify with the name of Ossmn 
irtiroduce us to a world that is too limited and indefinite* 
It has for this very reason rather a lyrical character; and as 
for Dante we may say that his angels and dcrila inhabit no 
truly positive world open to our detail!^ approach^ it esistij 
solely as instrumental to the finid fiuilion or due punisb- 
uient of iriankind. And above ali in the Nit^lungenlied the 
absence is complete of any definite reoJizatlon of a visible 
world or environmenip so that the nairative tends in th^ 
Tejpect to assutne the strain or lane of the mere hallad- 
inngeL The narrative is, no doubt, diffusive enough ; but ii 
is ah much os if some joumeyman had picked it up first aa 
gosrip] and then retailed it as such afterwards- arc not 
brmght to dose quarters with the factSr but are merdy 
ftuide aware of the impotence and tedious effort of the 
poet* This wearisome expanse of poetical debility becomes 
of course even more pifonou.uccjd in the Book of Heroes* 
until finally the wliole business is banded over to the true 
poetical joLirncymiin^ in other words, the Master singerSn 

Funhermorep for the reason that the Epos has to 
embody in an a spedfic worlds tn all its separate character- 
iBtics carefully defined, onCt in shorti for this rsison itself 
essentially individucil, the mirror of such a world must be 
that of a one parhhiinr people^ 

(tta) In this respect all truly pritmltye Epopees pre^ni 
to our view a national spirit in the ethical stnactuxe of its 
family life* its public dispe^itions in rimes of peace or war, 
its wantSj, artSi usages^ and interests—in a word, a picture of 
the relative type and stage of the tialbnal consdousiteK* 
\\niat the epic poem re'.'cres more than anything cls^ol^ 
freni'es most narrdwtyi that whiebp. as preriously noted, it 
capariates upOHj is the power to let our inward^ eye see aa 
in a mirror ihe individiAl genius of nations. Uc Imve pfo- 
semted us, as the result of such a gallery# the world-nistory 
itself and what is we have it in its beautiful, fr«. 
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and iiialit 3 r^ irianiri^Udt>D« afid deed. From no 

source, cither so impregnate with Kfe or can 

for example^ better undtrstand thi: Hellenic spirit and 
Greek Qf at le^sl the prindpk of that con¬ 

tent j irhkh this people embodied, and which it brought 
with it when it first set forth to engage in ihe conflitt of its 
wholly authondc history.^ than from this of ihc potl Homer. 
ifip) Now the runional substance in its r^Ui^^tion U of a 
nature, Piisl, we have an endieJy world of 

specialked usage orcustoni peculiar lo the nation in question, 
a definite period of historj', a definite environtnenl, whether 
geographical in its stream^ hills and fore&ts^ or in its climatic 
situation. Secondly, we have that ideal of its 

spiritual life, whether in the religious sphere, the family or 
the community gcnemlly. If Ihus an Epos of the pricutive 
type jsj under the conditions already indicated^ to bo and 
remain a perrnanently elfecEive bibJe, the nation's Book, in 
that case that which is positive in the reality of the Fast 
can only claim such a continuously vital interest La so far as 
the chflractemtic features accepted are placed tn an ideal 
connection with the actually Eubstantiro aspects and ten¬ 
don cies of the national life, Oiherwise what claims to be 
of positive value will be entirely contingent and a waiter of 
indifference Native |cogmphical conditions, for instance, 
enter into the conception of imUonality. But if they do not 
confer on a folk its spec!lie character^ the addition of other 
natural environment, provided that -docs not contradict 
national character, is not in cerlnin cases prejudicial to ihe 
effect, but may even prove attractive to the ituaginationp 
No doubt the sensitive experience of youth is interwoven 
with thfi immediate presence of its native hills nnd streams; 
but w‘bere the deeper bonds of the entire spiritual outlook 
are absent, iuch an association assumes a more or less ex- 
icraal character. And, apart from this, where we have, as 
in the Iliad, a wwlike exE^ilion, it is impossible to presenro 
the /orti/i' of the fatherland. In such a case the scenery of 
a foreign land in itself fascinates and attracts. The endutinE 
vitality of an Epos is, however, more seriously impairedT 
where, in the course of centuries, the spiritual consciooffness 
and life has so entirely changed that the links between the 
more recent Past and the origiiwl point of depanuie already 
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adverted lo jitc complEtely severed- Thh ts actually Tbe* 
qag^ with lhep£>el Rlopatcmk in another province of pocl ry* 
where he at^cI^lp^s to establish a imdonal rcligionp and+ in 
order to do so, gives us hU Hiinoaftn and Thusneldm. We 
maty affirm the saine kind of defect of the Nibdungenhed. 
The BurgundianS] the rav^ngu of ChrienihildaT ihe exploits 
of Siegfried, the entire soda! condition, the fa^d downfall 
of an entire itsoe and maiiy like facts—all this is no longer 
vitally held together with the domeslk^ civil, and judicial 
lift% the institutions and constitutions of the present day. 
The biugnipliy of Jesus Christ, with its Jery^eni, Iktli- 
lehtim, and Roman jurisdiction, even the Trojan war it¬ 
self, cotnc home to otiiselves far more tsearly than the 
events of the Nicbclungcn; the tatter are for present con^ 
aeiousness a state of things wholly gone for ever, swept 
away once and for all with a besom. To attempt to com¬ 
pose of such sotnuthing of national significance, to say 
nothing of a national bihle, betokens the extreme limit 
of folly and superfidality. In times when it w*as rashly ^ 
asintncd that the dame of youthful enthusiasm liad flashed 
up anew, such a conceit was taken asjn proof of the sere 
leaf oFan age onec more become childlike in the approach 
of death; iiiid it refreshed itself with a past that was dead, 
and deemtd it possible to associate others with a similar 
tefreshment and rencvfcd presence. 

(yy) If^ howeverj.n natioruil Epos is to ^cute in addition 
I he permanent mterest of foreign nations the world which 
it depicts must not merely be of a fiar/ictilctt oatiDoality, 
but of a tyi>e that is, in this specific folk, its heroism and 
esploitSj equally impressed with the stamp of our common 
humanity^ In the tiocms of Homers for example, the superb 
directness with which he ddls with matters of disine or 
ethical import^ the nohility of the character^ and of every¬ 
thing living therein embraced,, the pictorial quality of ihetr 
presentment to the reader, all this insures an undying truth 

* This »cfj(sn^c h obrltpusly inmicsk wnw intemlftl »iwt *iery 

ckir- The wards ^A> jm" arc ciMfly a miipdat ijjr and; I jinc' 

frUtue huJiuM is not n«d 3 ei Its tn^ifc cninmOft tlcprcdarcny verue af 
1 am, hffwmr, UOt e^BdfiU uf my trimUi™. 

/Ml wwild a[ifiLrently itfet back to ilire ew^raJ inEcuiioTi of the 

prei>i<p4;L ■>.. Iltt alStmpt of Klofnlock Jnd olbm to make n 

n^EiQlPlI book^ 
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for sticcewJiiig respect we Qnd a remarkable 

contrast in Se crealiod of dilffirent peoples, e ^ canfiot 
denvt for instance, that the Kamajann reflects irith the 
essential dinecmess of life the twlional spirit of the Hindoos, 
more paxticul^ixly TtOTn ibe sreligious poiPit of vievr^ but tbc 
chaiactw of the entire Hindoo race is so overpowenngly of 
a unique type, that the essential features of our common 
humanity are unable to assert themselves through the veil of 
this natiDnal idiosyncracy. A remarkable contiost to this is 
the way in which the entire Christian world, froiri the 
earliest tiroes, has foimditwirat home in those epic passages 
of Old Testament narrative, above all in the pictures of 
the patfiarchaVstate, and able to repicture for itself to the 
life the events portrayed over and over apain wt^ ibB 
greatest enjoyment. The testimony of Goethe is unequivoc^ 
Here was the cue focal centre, he assures us, on which, in 
hU young days, amid modi that he leam^ of a misceb 
Uneous and unconnected ebometer, his inlellect no li^ 
than feeling concentrated itsdf. Even in later life he still 
remarks tipcm them that "after all our wanderings through 
the East we alivays returned in the end to iheae writings as 
the most invicoTaliiiB spring of waters: hurt and there th^ 
might ho troubled; not unhcquently they hid themseh'es in 
the earth; but it was Only to rise up agw" pure and fresh as 
ever.” 

(y) Finally^ the general condition of a jwrticnlar people 
must not in this tranquil universality of its individiml char¬ 
acter wholly ottst what ia more directly the object of the 
Epos, in other words, be described with no reference to 
that. It ought only to appear as Hsui foundaHom^ upon which 
an event throughout its entire process is cransactetl, one 
which is in contact with all aapem of the tialiotial life, and 
one which illustrates the same as it proceeds. Such an 
eventuality must not be a purely exienuU inddent; it must 
imply a deliberately conceived purpose eaecuttsd by equally 
deliberate cfTort If, however, these two aspects, namely, 
the general «mditiun and the particuliLr action, do not 
coalesce, then the event in question must seek its justifica¬ 
tion in the particular circumstances, the causal conditions 
which dominate its movement. That is practically to say 
the world of Epos which is reproduced must be conceived 
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under a spcciiic shuation which is so concrete that the 
dedciiLe objects which it is the fu ration of the epic nairatii^e 
to resdizcp are necessariijr made enplidt by it ^V*e have 
already, when discussing the ideal action, pointed out on 
generd lines that this realization presupposes situanqns and 
ciroimistances which bring about collisionsi^ actions that do 
fnj ury and consequently ijecessaiy reacdoruit. The pitrtfcular 
ffttuation, therefore, m which the epic world-condition of a 
nation is made actual to usp must of itself be csscntialiy one 
implying such tn this respect^ therefore, epk 

poetry enters the held already occupied by dramatic poetry; 
and we may find it convenient at once to determine in what 
resE^ts the collisions of these two typra of poetry^ differ. 

(an) Under the broadest review of this question we may 
say that the conflict of the ^//i^reNf condition is that which 
supplies the Epos with, its tuost pertmeni situation. In war 
it Is obviously the entire nation which b set in activity, and 
which, as a whole placed under similar conditions^ b moved 
and atimulated in a novel way^ in so far at least as it poS' 
se^es any chum, as such a whole* to partidpate in it. We 
may admit that the above concliisictn stands in apparent 
contradiction not merely with Homer's Odyssey, but also 
the subjecl-nisitter of many poems that are epic in an other¬ 
wise imdligibk sense. It fmd^ however* ample corrobora¬ 
tion in the majority of tlie most famous Epo[>ees^ ^foreover, 
the colUsLon of opemttons in the events of which the 
Odyssey informs us, derives part of its source from the 
Trojan war; and even under the aspect of domestic life in 
Ithaca, no less than that of the home-returning OdyiseuSp 
although the narrative is no actual account of condlcts be¬ 
tween Greeks and Trojans, yet it deals with facts which are 
the imniedLate consequence of that war. Nay^ it is itself war 
under a new aspecti for many chieftains arc forced to recon¬ 
quer their homesi which alter their ten years' absence they 
find under wholly altered conditions. IVe have practically 
but one example of ihe religious Epos, Danto^s ** Dh'ine 
Comedy/’ Even here, the fundamental collision is de- 
duclble fram that original Fall of the evil ajngeb from 
heaven, which brings in its train and within the sphere of 
human experience the ever active extetnaJ and ideal, confiiet 
* Sc£ vd. I, pp. Z4u-zS9k A;ti 4 l pArtkuIuiy yp. 270-3891, 
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betweed tbe Divine Falherand the conduct of i^^hcthcf 
hostile or wcH-ptiasing to Him, a i:!Onflict ctenwilly per¬ 
petuated in condemnatiotis purihcaiion, and blessedness, or 
in other ifordH^ hell, purgatory, and paradise- Also, too^ in 
the Messias it is the forincr war the Son of God 

which supplies the focal centre- At the same tinw- the most 
vital and irnly pertlnem examples are those actually 

describe the bclIigerenL stale. We have already drawn at¬ 
tention to such in the R4iua)ana, andi most instructive of 
all, in the Iliad; further tixamples are the famous |»ejns of 
Ossion, TasOp Ariosto, and Camoens* In war is and 

remams the fmidamcnUil interest; and warlitc courage is a 
state of the soul and an activity, which is neither so suitable 
for lyrical cxpressiDO nor fur dramatic acdon, bid is pre¬ 
eminently adapted to the descripdvc power of die Epos. In 
dramaiic poetry it is rathcT the ideal strength or weakness 
of spiritual life, the ethically ju^iibed or tepTeheniible 
l^athos which ts the nuun thing: in the Epos, on the con* 
trary, it is rnthei Inc native cbaracteristicfi of a personality. 
Far this reason, whcfc it is nxiiional exploits which arc 
undertaken^ bravery is in its tight place; it La in iact not an 
ethical state** in which the will is determined through its 
own initiative a% an intelligent consciousness and volitton^ 
It rather depends on natural tcmpenainen!, unites In direct 
equilibrium, as by fusion, with the hphete of seU-conscii^ 
life, and, in order to bring into effect practical ends, which 
can be more fitly expressed in epic descriprlon than under 
tlie conceiitions of Lyrical emotEon and redcctioUh And 
these conclusioas with regard to bravery^ in war apply with 
eoual force to the exploits of war and their cons^uences;. 
The activities of personal vulition and the aeddents of the 
external event supply the two scales of the baJance^ The 
bar« event, with Its wholly maturiitl obstruclioni^ is excluded 
from the drama, inasmuch as here what is exclusively ex¬ 
ternal is not permittijd to retain an independent right, hut 
is causally rclaind to the aim and ideal purposes of in¬ 
dividuals, so that Eis to all contingent natter, if by any 
chance it appears to arine and lo determine the result, we 
are mmc the less compelled to Itxik for the real operative 
cause and jusdheation thereof m I he spiritual nature of 
> £imi StWuA^ttf. 
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hum^n character and its objects* na lisss than in that of iti 
cnllisians and tkesr netr^sssaiir resoliidon- 
(i^) A ba^Ls of the epic aclion such m this of aciive has* 
tlliilcs la obviously the somee of a ^■cry varied object- 
matter. Wc may have ptacad befare tho iiuagjivuion a host 
of rnteresttnig actions and events, in which bniveiy in action 
lEUppliei the leading role, and tlic claim of extemal foroa, 
whether asserted in drcumsiancc or incident, 35 maintained 
unimpaired. At the same lime wc must not overloolt a re¬ 
spect in which the po^ibUities of ypic narration is esaen^ 
tklly restnetcEi It is only wars waged between one foreign 
nation and another which partake of a truly epic character* 
In contrast to tiiis eonfiiets between dynasties, civil wars 
#nd social revolution, are more 3oited to dramatic exposh 
tiom And in fact ^Vrisiotle ieng ago^ advises the tragic 
poet to select subJecuDatter wbich is conccmcti with the 
conflicts of brother against brother. Of this type is the war 
of the Seven against I'hebcs. It 13 Thebes" own son who 
BEdnns the dtyj end its defender is the actui brother 
of the aggressor* Hostility of this type k something more 
than that of a mere foe; its significance is bound op 
with the individuality of the opposed brothers. We have 
si milar esam pies with tTrery kind of variety in Shakespeare's 
hbitorical tragedies- In these, almost without tiKcepdan, 
agreement between [Mirticulaf indi%-idoftls is what might be 
legiii^tcly looked for, and it is only the private mouves of 
individual pasilon and a personality absorbed m its own 
aim^ and sattsfactiun which bring about collisions and wars. 
As an example of an action of this kind treated in tlie epic 
manner, afid thercTore defeerively, I will mention the **Fhar- 
ad 13 " of Lucam However indisputably importanE the con* 
dieting aims in this poem may appear to be, yet for all that 
thi; Opposing parties are here too closely related on the 
common ground of one fatherland: their conflict, const^ 
quently, instead of being a war between two natioiml entities, 
Is nothing more than a strife of parties, ether of which, by 
the very fact that it splits ^undcr the substantive national 
unity, points in otie direction, namely^ that of tragic guilt 
and demoraJizatioH. Held to this the objective facts m not 
placed be^ore us in their clearftesa and simplicity, but are 
1 I'€>CU* [4. 
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one in a cotifused manner. The 

same objections are equally pertinent to Vpliaire*s Hen- 
riad. In contrast to tb^ the hostility ornaliona ia 
aometbing suhstantive. Every nation constitutes a totality 
eS5entiall> dktinet from and in opposition to that of another. 
When these come into conflict we do not fce^l that any 
positive ethical confitJCtion is shattered, nothing at least of 
icssential value to either ts violatedi^ no necessary vhote 
brotea into fragments* Rather it is a conflict waged itt 
order to nmintain such a totality unimpaired and to justify 
iLS claim to be !V0. Hnsdlity therefore of this type is suited 
in everj^ way to the essential character of epic poetry* 

(y^) Not every war^^ however* waged under ordinary con¬ 
ditions between two hostile nations is necessarily on that 
accou nt of an epic character. We must have a further con¬ 
dition satisfied,namely + the justifiGaiion on broad histoncal 
grounds for the bellicose aiittudc thus adopted* Only when 
we hftve this do we obtain a picture of an enterprise at once 
novel and more exalted, which does not present the appear¬ 
ance of something apart from universal history^ the purely 
capricious subjugation of one state by analher^ but ia abso¬ 
lutely and essentially rooted in a profounder principle of 
neceissity, however much at the same time the more super¬ 
ficial and obvious motive of the undertaking may assume 
from one point of view the aspect of deliberate wrong/ and 
from the other that of a private retengc. We have some¬ 
thing analogous to such a situation in the Rainajano. But 
the supreme example is tlutt of the Uiad* where the Greeks 
invade an Asiatic people, and in doing so fight out as it were 
the preludic conflict of a tremendous opi>o&it[On, the wars of 
which practically constitute the turning point of Greek his¬ 
tory aa we set it on the siage of univer^ history. Of the 
^me type is the struggle of the Cid against the Nfwns, or 
in Tasso and ^Vriosto the battles of the Christians against the 
Samcensi or in Camoens the strife of the Portuguese agoiiist 
the Indians- And indeed we may assert that in all the 
greatest Epopee we find nations which differ from each 

1 Tlut u to c^y, dut thd whi^le TcnvuM Intact In iti oppoiUiiHt. Hic 
qgciiioa of inUrMiional ctlvici k nert dilcclly coasidcr^d, ihwgb 
cflce k here niAdc to blKtorkal evolution Iti iis widest wme. 

^ WiDog Out 11 inflicted oa 1 stAlc whkh b, li a wl:tQk, hmocenu 
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other to mom] customSj^ reli^OD, atid UngixagCt in a word, 
in all that coiic^rns thdr spiritual and external brought 
into collision ] and we arc ready 10 contemplate such with- 
out any rc^ulsiDn on accou nt of the triumph we hud asserlEd 
Ihcrc of a nobler principle of world^jvoludon over a less «- 
altedt a victoT^*' assured by a bravery that is simply armihil- 
ating. If any one should, in this sense, and in emulation of 
past Epopees* which have sought to depict the triumph of 
the West o%er the East, of the European prineipk of 
modenitiqnp of the individually articulate and truly organic 
type of beauty over Asiatic splendourj over the magnificence 
of a patriarchal unity, which does not attempt to secure 
such organic Gcitnpleleness, or is at least merely held to* 
gether by abstract and siipetfidal conjunctions, if such, I 
say, should aspire to write the Epopee of the futur^ he will 
be necessarily restricted to the portrayal of the victory of 
some future and intensely vital ratloimU^ of the American 
nation over the prison-house of the spirit which for ever 
pursues its nionotonoua task of sdr-adjustment and par- 
ticulariiatlom' In the Europe of our day every nBtion buds 
itself conditbneii* by [ls neighbour, and cannot venture on 
its own account to wage any war with another European 
nation. If we lifl our eyes beyond Europe, them can be 
only one dircctiotii America* 


(i) TAi Al/iffn 

It IS on such an ijsscnttally limited foundation then of 
conflict between cadre nationalities that the epic event is 
realtzedi the leading characteristics of which we liavc now to 
determine. We may summariie the form wc propose our in¬ 
vestigation should take as follows: 

/iV?/, what actually takes place consists essentiatly in this 

t t pppytfiLP iht rfiftnWTVce is miuiily to ih-c Unitwl StJtci ricgc! i 
Li mS'Afm nnr dfn Sue Amirifimhr^cr 

ifhtftdi£ir vtir dtf Jit um jjij 

led, puhips, whrther be tiAve es^iesHxl hiitwetf wiit K^uil 
coaniience in our own day. At least the powtba af the GexmiQ Sutes 
of hii own time nn daobi WAS urongb Bteieiit in hh miM^ 

" anJenn BeisMrmUl. CutUnledt I iiiiapnej, M a 

tpsHiiii ai34 free |3owcr* 
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lhal tht object of the epic action ought ncjoessarily' to be of 
indmiimf and dciiiiubnt however much it may rest 

on a basb of the most general ok tension. 

for the reason that it is only of indivEduals that 
we can predicate attions wc have the problem to solve of 
the generai nature of the epic rAan^cfer or personality. 

7 %rrdl^t in the epic eventitiLlity the form of objectivity is 
not exdusiv^ly that of Ciiiternal appearance t it consists quite 
as much in the aignificance of all that is itself IntrinslcaJLy 
necessary to and sobstanuve in the exposition. We have 
consequently to dclertninc the form in which this intiinsic 
significance of ihe occurrence prockinis itself as cUectivc, 
cither in port as the ideal necessity which is therein con¬ 
cealed, or as the disclosed direction * of etctnal and pro¬ 
vidential forces. 

(n) W'e have postulated m a necessary background of this 
epic wOTid an cntcr|>rise of nation^ sigtiiricance, in which 
the entire compass of a notional spirit can cirpress itself in 
the bloom and freshness of its heroic conditioii. From this 
fundamcintal substratum in its simplidiy wc now further as¬ 
sume the apparition of a j^arf/fuiar end, in the realimtion of 
which ail other aspects of the nationcU character, whether in 
belief or action, can be reprcseiitcd to our vision. The ori¬ 
ginal postulate is in fact bcumd up in the closest way with 
such an all-embracing actuality. 

(tin) This purposed object, which is infused witii the vital 
principle of individtcaJity on the lines of which^ regarded tti 
Its particulitrifed content, the entire prociss moves forward* 
must further, as already ascertained, appropriate to itself in 
the Epos the form of an rtjf/tl. It will be therefore above all 
intpcFTtant to recall at once the specific character of the 
mode* under which human ^^olition and action genemlly 
combine in whal wc designate as the e%ent. Kow^ in the 
/rj/ place, action and adventure are the ouLcome of con¬ 
gous life, the ci^ntent of whicii is not only ideally expressed 
in emotions, reflections^ and thoughts* but also quite os 
much in a pr^tical w.ay. We may regard such rcaibatlon 
from two distinct points of view. we have the ideal 

» Ttwl \* iu Auawrric to iimxX firoe*, nert 

rwcfic ihE Ekcnt iitpptyiag tire lints uf dittnilim 

laioggli which the r&rce* are e{TccUTc+ 
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sub$tiuicc of \rti€ end presupposed and purpost^, ihe guoeral 
thiiractcr of which the mdividuitl must rece>gni2€| will, calcu¬ 
late and accept. there is the exte^ reality of the 

spirituai ot human and the naluioi emironment* within 
which he Is only able to act, and the accidental feattiTcs of 
which at one time obstmet and at another assist his f^th^ so 
that either in the one <a5e he Is camod forward by vi rtue of 
this favour to a successful issuc^ or^ If in the other he is not 
prcpOTcd wholly lo give way to such opposMonj he fttidi it 
necessary to overcome them with his individual^ energy. If 
now the world ^vered by this volilional power is conceived 
as the indivisible unity of these two aspects, with the r^idt 
that the right of assertion by both is eqmiUy asserted, in 
ihot case what is mo^t pertiiidmt to conscioius life likewise 
enters mto the formal stnictuic of the event, the formi that 
is, which confers on all human action the tr/ 

in so for as the conscious or aubjeclive will| with its 
purposes, motives of passion, principles and aims, can no 
Longer appear the fact of most importance- Or, in aihcr 
words, in human actftifi everything is rererred Lmck to human 
personality, personal obligation, opinion and intention. In 
the case of the ^veaf, on the contrary, the piemal con- 
ithudon of things is permitted to assert its inviolable 
Here it is objective reality itself, which constiiotes either 
the form assumed by the whole, or from anC 3 ther point of 
view a fundamental part of the coiitenL In agreement with 
such a view I have already staled that it is the function of 
epic poetry to demonslnite the of an ^actioiVi and 

thereby not only to cstabhsh the external disposition of the 
execution of ends, but also to m eel 03 readily the claims of 
external condition, natural occurTcnees, and all else of a 
contingent character, which, in action taken simply os such, 
the ideal dement of conscious life doiins exclusively as 
its province. 

(JS^) With regard to the fidr/uular end, the cofrying out 
of which the Epos unfolds under the mode of the event, it 
follows from oiir previous asnclusions that it muit he m 
mere mental but an the contrary of wholly 

amrete definition. At the s.iiiie tjinc, tnasniiich as U is 
realized within the substantive aclualily of the nations 
unity, such a process must exclude the notion of merely 
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cipricioiis activity. The political state as such—the faihcr* 
land, let ns say—or the history of a State and country* are 
essentially something universal, which, regarded in the light 
of fuch universality, docs not appear under the mode of a 
subjectively individual caistciice, or, in other words, in in¬ 
separable and exclusive coalition with one definite livjng in¬ 
dividual^ For this reason the hktoi}' of a country, the 
development of its political lift, its constitution and destiny 
may also no doubt be narrated as event; if, however, the 
facts thus described are not pbeed before us as the concrete 
deed, the conscious aim, the passion, the suffering and ac¬ 
complishment of mrticubr heroes, whose individuality sup¬ 
plies the form and content of the realioarion in all its parts* 
the event merely wsumfes the rigid form of its independent 
torw^ moTement in the prosaic history of a people or an 
empire In this respect no doubt the most exalted action of 
Spirit would be the history of the world iiselL We can 
conceive it possible lhat our poet might in this sense under¬ 
take to ebbaratc in what we may tsdl the al^lute Epos this 
utiivefsal achie^emeot on the battlefield of ihc universal 
spirit* whose hero would be the spirit of man, the 
who is drawn up and exalted from the douded levels^ of 
cunsciouj existence into the dearer region of universal his¬ 
tory, But in virtue of the very fad of its universality a sub- 
ject-mattef of thb kind would so be quite unfitted for 
artistic tr^ment !t would not adapt itself suffidcfilly to 
fndiridualiKation. For on the one hand we fail altogether to 
find in such a subject a dearly fixed background and world- 
condiiion+ not merely In rdatioti to external /twa*, bat also 
in that of morality and custom^ In other worda, the only 
basis for oil we could possibly presuppose would be the 
universal World-Spirit or intelligence* whom we are unable 
to bring visibly before us os a particular condition^ and who 
b possessed of the entire Earth os his local environment 
And in like maimer too the one end fulfilled in macb an 
Epos could only be the end proposed by the World-Spirit 
himself/ who can only be apprehended and explicitly 

* dtr Jij Out me confiuimu of 

comcuHuno^ 

* IhAveodDptH ibfi maiculiiM gender in accordmis^ with tli£ toil, 
tniwED ol enurse it Ooei hoc imply pcEBonaljly iu tht ofdfouy idiJMr* 
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closed m hts true significance through the^ processes of 
thougbL If he is, however, to be represented in the form of 
poetry, or* at least, if the whole is to receive its proper 
meaning and coalescence from such a source, it is necessary 
that his presence should be expressed as that which acts in¬ 
dependently from its own resources. This could only 
possible ibr poetry, in so fax as the ideal Taakinaster of his- 
tor)', the eternal and absolute Idea, which is realized in 
humanity^ either was envisioned as a directive^ active, per- 
rectirtg individuiil person, or was merely made effective 
under the concealing veil of an cver-opeTaiive Nece^iiy- In 
the first casci however, the infinity of audi a content must 
shatter the necessartiy Hmited aitistk vessel of determinate 
individuality, or,, as the only way of avoiding such a defect, 
inust assume the inadequate form of a dispassionate alle¬ 
gory of gencmt rcffcctions over thudestirtatton of the human 
race and its education, over the final purpose of mankind, 
its moral consummotion, or over whatever re^lt the end of 
this World-history might estabEish. In the fllteimtive case 
it is ibe genius of the vanons peoples w^hich has in each cx* 
ample to be presented (in the hetotc. figure) in the conflict* 
tng esnstenoe of whom history e 3 «pan£i and nioves forvrard 
in progressive evolution. If, however, the genius of nations 
is really to appear in poetical form this can be earned out in 
only one way, namely, by placing before us the actual worlds 
historical figures as opi^rative through their deeds._ W* 
should, however, then merely have a Ecries of pardcukr 
chatacters, which emerged and again di-sappeATcd in a wholly 
external succession, the objects of which lacked individual 
unity and conticclion ; and tbk would he so for the reason 
that the con trolling World-Spirit, under our conception of 
it, as the ideal essence and destiny, could nob in the case 
supposed^ be set forth as itself an active individual and the 
culmiruLiing agent in the process- And if, further, anyone 
w'as d^iious of appropriating the spirits oj diflkrenl nation¬ 
alities in their universality, and of displaying them as agents 
in such a substantive form, we should still only have a 
similar series, the individuals whereof, apart from the fact 
that they would merely possess an appearance of posiui^ 
existence similar to Hindoo iriicarnations^ would, in the ficti¬ 
tious fonn of the imaginatiQii ihey received pale into 
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nathiRgness when contrasted with the irtith of the World- 
Spirit 3s realized in actiuil history. 

(yy) VVe may consequently lay it down m n genorai prin* 
ciple that the pattlculaT c{wc event is only able to a 

vital form in poetry when it is united iri the closest state of 
fosfon with indtviduii]. Precisely as it is tfjyr poet who 
thinks out and ct^utes the wholc^ so loo individual 
must crown the edifice, with whom tlie Client ia aJisociatjfd 
and in connection with whose single identity it is contiuued 
and completcdi 


We must point howevt^r, that here too we am limited 
by c^ential conditions. For just as in our previous discus^ 
Sion It -jraj the woTld-hiatory^ J 50 too now, from the converse 
point of ^ew, it is possihte that the biographicil treatment 
in a iMxtic composition of a {lufinite lire-history may app«f 
to supply the mosi complrtt and adequate subject-uiattcf oJ" 
the Epos. This, however, U not the case. No doubt in 
biography the tndividiuU is one and the same throughoot: 
but the events, through which the life-development proewdi 
may entirely fall apart, and only retain the subject of the 
same m a whoUy formal and accidental bond of relation. If, 
on the othrr iLand, the Epos is essentially hoRioeeneoiia, the 
event also, m the form of which the content of the poem is 
disdosed, must itself possess intrinsic unity. Both aspects, 
in short, the unity of the individual and that of the objective 
jweni, M It IS evolved, must coalesce and be united. In the 
life wd exploits of the Cid it is unquestionably true that on 
the field of the Fatherland it ia only one great personality 
which wufKMit intermission lemabs true to himself, and in 
his dcvetQpmcn^ chivalry and end constitutes the interest 
Ills deeds pass before him. much as if he were the sculp, 
lured god; and finally all is gone and vanished for us. no 
than for himself.' But the poems of the Cid are also as 
rhym^ clironicles no genuine example of the Epos; and in 
thtir later form of romances, they are, as their specific tvpc 
necesnmtes, merely i^»ki^ situations spUt off from t^hU 
national hero s life, which do not necessanly coalesce in the 
uniiy of n. paTttcul^ event* 

The finest exarapira, however, of the observance of the 
alm%-c rule are to be met with in tbe Iliad and Odyssey 
J suppese the uianba U (hat it b a putdy objeoite pawsrana. 
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where Achilles and Odj59etis are respectively the pfominent 
figures. The Ramijina^ tem^ resembles these poems in this 
respect. I>a.nte*s “ Divine Comedy ” is an iLiustration^ but in 
quite R unique wjiy. In other words^ it is the Epic poet 
himself iviih whose single personality, in his wtuidcrings 
througfi hell, purgHior^^ and p^disct all and everything is 
so osscKTiated that he is able to Tccoum the picture of his 
inrngimtion os a persoE>ftl experieooe, and is cocisequcnily 
entitled to interweave rrith the general substance of hta 
composition his priiatc emotions and reflectiom to a larger 
esteni than h possible for other epic poets. 

However much then, spewing generally^ qiic poetry 
mfurms us of actual fact and its occurrcncci and thereby 
makes the objective world its content and form, yet on the 
other handj masmuch as what happens is an aiifff/t, which 
passes in succcssiTe views befot? us, it is rather, and for this 
reason, to and their de^^ and suRcriug that the 

main emphasis » attached. For it is only mdividuaU, be 
they gods or men, who can veritably act; and just in pro- 
[jortion as they are interwoven in the vividness ol life with 
such a panorama, to that extent they are enritted to attract 
the main interest to the fulness of their exposltiort. From 
Uiis point of view epic poetry stands on level terms with 
lyric no less than dramatic poetry. It U therdbre of some 
imponance that we attempt to define more closely what the 
features are which distinguish the portni]^ of per¬ 
sonality in the eptc compcnttioftH 

(uu) NuWj first, what is easenrial to the objective aspect 
of an epic character—1 am speaking mainly of the leading 
personages—b liiai th^ should be themselves essentkUy a 
ia/iilt/y of such traits, in Other words complete men, and 
thereby display in thcmsdvcs all aspects of emotional life, 
or to put it better, should represent in a typical way, 
national opinion and \ts active pursuits. In this respect 1 
have already in the first pait drawn attention to the beioic 
characters of Homer; and, in particular, to the variety of 
genuinely human and truly natio^ qualities which Achilles 
unites in himself bo vitally, the hero of the Odyssey supply¬ 
ing an admirable companion picture* Thr Cid is similarly 
presented us with much %'ariety of choructcrization and 
rituaiLon, as sun, hcTO^ lover, husband, father, householder, 
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and in hh relations to king, rriends, and foes. Other Epopees 
of the Middle Ages are a great contrast, far more abstract in 
their Xyp^ of ptirsooi^catidn^ partictiUirly so where tlieir 
heroes mencty cnampion the cause of chivalry' as siich, and 
arc removed from the sphere of the true and actual life of 
the nation. 

It ij then the fundamental characteristic of the exposition 
of epEc personality that it should! unfold itself as such a 
totality in the most diverse scenes and situations. Tlur 
characters of tragedy and comedy may no doubt abso pos¬ 
sess a sirnilar wealth of ideality ; for the reasoni howu^'er, 
that in their case the sharp contrast between a pathos that 
ia never other than one-sided and a passion opposed to it is 
within very dcHrmble limits and ends the thing of most im¬ 
portance such a varied chameter b in part^ where it is not 
entirely superfluous, at least more in the nature of a prodi¬ 
gality which b incidental and in part b also, as a rubp 
ovetpowEred by the^nr passion^ its motives and ethical con- 
liderations, and thus forced by the type of presentation Lnio 
the background. In the whole of the epic composition, on 
the contrary* all aspects assert an equal right to assert them¬ 
selves, and expand with freedom and breadth* 1’hat they 
should do 50 is indeed fundamental to the prindpk of epic 
composition; and from a further point of view the person* 
aJity here, in virtue of the entire wo^ld^;ond^t^oo he pre- 
sup[)o^ possesses a righi to be^ and to malce all that valid 
wherein his existence is realized, and for the good reason 
that he lives in an age to which precisely this being, 

ihb immediate individuality h appropriate. It is, of course^ 
for instance, quite possible for us, with r^ard to the wmih 
of Achilles, to point oui, as moral rcllcctian may suggest, 
the injury and loss which tiuU wmth entailed, and tfiCTCfrom 
to conclude that die su^ieriority and grEatness of Achilles is 
very appreciably removed from any approach to ideal per* 
fection^ whether as hero or man, having no power appar¬ 
ently on a single occasion to moderate hb anger or exerrise 
selfrestmiiit But for all that we do wrong in blaming 
Achill^ And this is not because we may overlook the 
wrath m virtue of hb other great qualities, Achilles is, iu 
oth^ wort^ simply oothing more or less than this portrait, 
So far as Epic poetry is concerned^ that is the end of the 
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The saine observations a.p'ply to his ambition and 
his love of glory. The main jiastifkatlon of these great 
characters is the eneigjr of their achievemem; they cairy, m 
fact, a tanivccsal priiKriple in iheir [jarticnJaiity- Conversely* 
ordinary mamlity tends to depreciate its native personality* 
and hold in reserve the lesourccs of its Sife-forcep and dis¬ 
covers its essential being in this attitude. What an aston¬ 
ishing sdr-esieem, for instance, an Alexander asserted over 
his fnends and the life of I know not how many thousands. 
SdFrevertgep even traits of brutality, testify to an energy of 
the sarne type in heroie ttoies; and even id this respect 
Aebihes, in his rdlc of epic hero, has little to leam. 

(flfJ) And lx is Just on account of this fact that such pro- 
eminent figures arc complete inciivtduaJsj who liav'c in re¬ 
splendent dL-gree all that concentrated in them which other¬ 
wise is dhfosed and separate in the national ebaxactet, and 
thereby are throughout gr^tt, free, and humanly beautiful 
characters that they are rightly set in the chief place; and we 
find that the event of most signihcance is inviolably linked 
with such individuality. The nation is^ as it were, focuss^ 
as a single living soul tn them, and as such they fight out its 
moirs enterprise, and sufiTcr the hazards of its resulting ex¬ 
perience. In this respect Gottfried von Uouilion^ in TassO'S 
“Jerusalem Liberaledi” is uu such overpowering figure as 
Achilles^ this typical youthful bloom and petfeclion of the 
entire Grecian host; nor h he even an Odysseus, although 
he is selected as the wisesti bravest* and most just ofleaders 
to command the entire amy. The Acha*ans are unable Xq 
win a victory if AchiUcs stands aloof from the conieit; it is 
he alone who, by means of hts iriumph over Hector, carries 
Victory into Troy itself; and in the return home of Odysseus 
we find a inirrur of the return of ad the Greeks from Troy* 
only with the difference that it is just in that which it is his 
destiny to endure we lirtve plaecd exhaustively before our 
vision the entire compass of the sufferings, life ex|Kaici3ce* 
and conditions which arc implied in the whole subject^ 
matter. 'Flie characters of the dfama, on the other hand, 
are not so represented as in themselves the absolute crown¬ 
ing point of all the test, which becomes objective in jind 
through them. They rather are set forth independently and 
for themsclvcfi in their purpose, which they accept as the 
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outcome of i^ir chaiacter, or as the tesult of definite 
ciiHes which have grown up io conjunction with iheir niare 
isolate personabiy. 

{t/J There is adistinguishing feature in epic chor&c* 
tenaupn due to ihe fact that the Epgs does not Mrtiay an 
action simptyas action, but an went In dratna the matter 
of imporluce is that the individual mantfests hinuelf as 
opcmive for ^ s|j«;i6c purpose, and b expressly repre- 
m siHth activity and its ™ns«|uenecs. This und^ 
yiat^ co^ideration for the reslisation of a distinct purpose 
IS ab^t in the Eptt No doubt in (his case, too, hur^ 
iMve disircs and aims, but the main thing here Is alj that 
they may Happen to experience while fulfilUng it, nm the 
nzium Qi tbcir tonduei in the ewrying it out The circum- 
Slices are just as active as ihemsdves, frequently more 
“ ■!! The return to Ithaca, for eaaiiiple, b the oclual 
proji^ of Ody^us, The Odyssey, however, does not 
j in the active execLtion of hb 

predetermined end, but expands its account into all the 
v^ty of occurrence wlucb lie happens to experience in lib 
w^enng^ what he suffers, what obstructions meet him In 
the way, wh^ dangers he has to overcome^ and all, in fiiqt 
that moves him* And this varied experience is not, as would 
to itecessary iji the dramji, a direct result of his action, but 
Js m great mwure rather incidental to hb journey, in tiie 
roam even independent of the concuircni action of the hero 
After adventures with the Lotopbagi, Polyphemus, and 
the La^rygone^ the godlike Circe detains hint for a full 
ye^ Furtiier, aAcr he 1^ visited the lower world and suf- 

CalKP«». he fulls into 
homesick;^ wi^es of the damsel, and stares with tcatfS 

whn r!*ll Thetcupon it b Calypso herself 

who finally provides him with the means wherewiA he buH^ 
his br^t, who provides him with fooij, wine and raiment, and 
takes her nght anxious and kindly farewell of him. Finallv 
afierhis sojourn among the Pheaebns. he b carried in S 
-he knows not how-to the shores of hb bland* To ciS? 
out a purjwEcd end tn thb sort of way would not he oosGible 
fw dramatic poetry. Again, in the Iliad, the wrath of ffluS 
whi^. along with a 1 else that nsiUts from thb comimltiS 
force, constitutes tto specific object of the nar^SJ^f 
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throughout not an endt but ra ih ^r an emditonal siat& When 
Achilie 5 is Insulted he rages. In ihss condition^ so far from 
doing anything truly dramatiCi he ttithdmws apart, docf 
nothing with Patrodus by the ships on the sHishore, inillenly 
angry that he is not bnnoured by the lord of the foil;- Then 
follow the cppseqmuiccs of his letiremeEi^ and only at last, 
when hb friend has been siain by Hector, do we find 
Achilles once more plunge into the coiidiet. In another 
way, again^ prescribed to ^'Eneas^ which he has 

tn carry out, where Vitgil fecounts all the events M the result 
of which its realisation U in such vuded ways poaipKined- 
(y) We have just one further important feainro to mention 
in respect to the form of the event in the Epos# I have 
already observed that in the dranm the coit^ouj will^ and 
that which the same demands and wilk, is esscjitiany the 
determining factor, and constitutes the permanent foundatioii 
of the entire presentation. AU that is carried out appears 
throughput as posited already by Uic personal character and 
its aims; and the main inlerestabove all turns upon the jus^ 
tification or its absence of what is done within the situations 
presupposed and the conflicts they bring about. If coiise-^ 
quently it so happens oho that in the drama the external con^ 
ditions are themselves active^ they nevertheless only retain 
their ^’alidlty by virtue of that wbich consciotts feeling and 
volilion nmkes of chem^ and tbe ways and means under 
which character n^tts upon theiUn In the Epos, howevcfi 
the circumstances and external accidents are effective on 
level terms with the personal wilLits^f. All that man accoiU' 
pLishes passed before us precisely as any other event of the 
world outside him^ so diat the human exploit is in this 
likewise and equally conditio ned^ and must be shown to be 
carried forward by the development of such on environmciiL 
The individual^ in short, in epic poetry does not merely act 
freely of bimiielf and independently. Hu is placed in the 
midst of an assemblige of facts, whose end and actuality in 
its wide correlation with an essentially unihed world of 
conscious life or objective exlslence supplies die irrcmDi'able 
foundation of the life of each sepamie individuoi This typical 
system is, In fact, predominant m the Epos througli all its 
content, whether in that of passion, determined result^ or 
general achievetnent. It is iruc that at ^rst light w^e tnight 
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expetit thjLtf on ai^cocint of an equal cogency being accorded 
to exlental condition in its independent evcntnaJUlcSj we 
should find indispyTahle opportunity given for every shade 
of contingency. And yet we have seen that it is the function 
of the Epos to present what is imly objective:—what 15 , 
in short, cssptially substantive existence. The solution of 
ihts contiadiction is to be found in ihis^ that the principle 
of is involved in the events, whether taken in detail 

or generally. 

(on) In this connection we may affirm of the Epos—not^ 
hcFwever, a& is generally ajaumtd of the drama—that 
is a predominant force. No doubt the dramatic character 
by the kind of end accepted* which he endeavours to carry 
out despite all obstnictlon under the clrcuinstar>ce^ given and 
rccognked, mak^ Mmse// his Destiny; but in the Epos, 
on the contrary, it is mof/efir and this force of circum¬ 
stances, which stamp their particular form on tho deed, 
apportions to each individual his lot^ deterraines the reauk 
of his acliom—is^ in short, the genuine conttol of D^tiny. 
What happens isappertincnt 10 itself. It is so, and only thus; 
it is the fiat of neepshy. Tn lyric poetry we are conscious 
of emotion, reflection, the pci^nal interest, and yearning. 
The drama conveits the rdcoi claim of human action into an 
objficiive presence^ The presentation of epic poetry, on the 
other hand, moves, as it wertj within the dement itself of 
essentially necessary existence Thtsefore, the individual 
has no choice but to follow tbia particular substantive 
condition; and, in its process of beingp to adapt himself 
to it or not, and then to suffer as he is able and is forced to 
Buffer. Destiny, iei shorli defines what Is and inevilahly must 
be, and in the rssult success, mi£adventure* life, and disith 
are plastic precisely in the sense that individuahs are ptasde. 
What does actually unfold befpre us is a condition of uni¬ 
versal expanse, in which the actions and destinies of toankind 
appear as something isolated and evanescent. This fatality 
IS the great justtK, and is not tragic in the dnmiattc sense of 
the term* in which the individual ^^ppears judged as a 

but in the epic Ecnse in which judgment b passed 
on man in all that concerns him.^ The tragic Ncmesia 

* SfinerSoi^f. Somewhat I'afittf aud diihCalt to tixnatile, I[ racmi 
mure liiAD }m Ri^ or tiuiisfiiL 
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consists m this, that tlm gni^ato£i5 of hb concerns is too^ai 
for the individual concerned, Coiis^sqiienily a certain lone 
ofsadne^* preii'aib over tht; whole. What h most glorions 
IS seen very cstrly to pass awa>\ In the fulness of his life 
Acliitles mourns over his death ; and at the conclusion of the 
Odyssey we \icw him and Agumemnon aa spirits that have 
passed a way as ahadc-S "wiih the consclousnes^t tiiat they are 
shades, 'rroyi too, falls j old Priam Is slain hard by the altar 
of the home; women aitd maidens become slaves^ /KiieaSi in 
obedience to the divine commaTid, departs to found a new 
kingdom in Laiium^ and the victoiious heroes only return 
after manifold suffering to the happiness or bitterness that 
awaits them at home. 

This neoessityof evcnlsmay, however^ be represenlL-d 
in very different waj-s, 

^ The most obvious and least elaborate is llm Lire eahibi- 
tion of sucb events without any further ex[ilanation of the 
poet of a neccssat}' cLoment existing in the ^larticukir occurs 
rences and their general consequencti by hb addidon of a 
controlling world of gods disclosed in the ded^ont inters 
feretic^^ and cooperation of eternal powers^ T n aticb a case 
we must^ however, have the fooling Drought home from the 
entire rumosphere of the exposition, that it^ the recounted 
events and great life destanies of single individuals and entire 
families or races^ w'core not merely ocinfronted with wltot ts 
muLiUc and contingent in human existence, but with 
destintes which have on essential fouiadalbui whose noees^ 
sity remairtSp however, the obscure opemtion of a pow^^r 
which is not placed b^ore us poetically as such a power in 
its divine controlling energy to the point of defined indi¬ 
vidualisation and in its explicit actiiity. The Nicbelun- 
genlied retains this general lone Etrongly, albeit it does not 
ascribe the direetton of the blood-stain^ hnalreeult of all 
coinmittec] deed either to Christian Providence or the pagan 
world of gods. For in regard to Christciidom, we merely hear 
of chixrqhgoing and mass. Wc have, indeed^ the remark of the 
bishop of S^jevi! to the beautiful Ute, when the heroes with¬ 
draw into king Et^eFs country: **Please God^ tie will keep 
them there I ” We have also no doubt dreams of womijig, 
the prophecy of the Danube maidens to Hagen, and other 

^ Ttamr, HcttraralntM gTowu a perhapa belter^ 

tv L 
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CJOExiples of a siemlar kind, byt no conclusive wiEneas 
to the control and inlerfoence of gods. ITiis leaves an im- 
pcession on this poetry is of a something unriddl^ un- 
jTicldingr ^ moumrulness that is at the same dtoc objective* 
and consequently wholly ej^ic m its ton.o- _ It is a great con¬ 
trast to the iKXfins of Ossiao, 'm which in the same way no 
gods appeafT yet in whichi on the other Imnd, we find lamen¬ 
tation over the death and downfall of the entire heroic 
prsented under the fomi of the private sorrow of the dis¬ 
mayed miiistiel, and as the yearning of a woe-begone tecob 
lection. 

Essentially distinct freun toe atnave t>T>e of conceppon is 
the complete mteriacement of all hmnati ^tiny and natural 
event with the resolution, voliticm and action of a many-sided 
world of gods such as wc find in the great Hindoo Epopees* 
and in Homer, Virgil, and others. 1 have already eiprie$aly 
drawn attention to the liitried poetic interpretation whsdi 
the poet himself supplies of events, which art apprently 
accidenia], through his assumption of the cooperalion and 
api>antkm of gods* and attempted to enforce the same by 
particular dtamples froTu the lltad and the Odyssc)% Here 
we may observe that the condition of most importance to 
the poetry in question is that in this reciprocal action of 
gods and men the relative independence of both aspects is 
inainlained, so that neither the gods fall into lifeless abstpe- 
tlons* nor the human individuals bccoaie pundy suhservienl 
vassals. How such a danger is to be avoided 1 have already 
discus-ved at length in a previous passage. The Hindoo Epos 
is in this respect unable to force its way fully to the truly 
ideal relation between gods and mankind; on such a stage 
of imaginative symbolism the human aspeert still temains 
aloof in lu free and beautiful acti^Uly, and the activity of 
indi^duals in part appc^$ os the Incamaiion of gods^ and 
in paitt as something of more inddental merit, vanishes* or 
is depicted under the guise of ascetic exslEalion to the coO' 
dition and power of gods. Conversely the curiously pmon^ 
iaed powers, passions, genii, angels, and so forth, tlial we 
meet with in Christenddm posscssTor the most part loo little 
individual tndepwidctioe, and consequently tend only to 
aflect us in a cold and abstract sort of way. The case U 
much the same in ^iohairtmedanisiUH Tlirough the deiica- 
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lion of Nature and the world of ina.nkind, through the con¬ 
ception of a prosatc co-ordination of realit)^, it is hardly 
possible to avoid ihe danger^ more particularly where we 
enter a r^ion of fair^landi wlictoin a mimculous interpreta¬ 
tion is given to that which b csscntbHy contingem and in- 
diffcrenc Sn external circumsUmccai which arc thernselvcs 
only present as a simple occasion for human action and as 
the ordeal of individu^ charactcri without possessing there- 
with an ideal consistency and foundation. By reason of this 
no doubt the in&nilely extensible connection of cause and 
drecl is broken^ and the many sections in this prosaic con- 
caEenaiion of drcumstanceat i^'hich cannot be throughout 
made dearly distinch arc brought ail of a sudden into one 
union. Jf, however^ such a result is secured without the 
prindpk of necessity and idizal reasonableness, such a 
mode of elucidation, a% for example, frequently in *‘The 
niousand and one Nights," appear!^ ns litdc more than the 
sport of an imagination^ which endcavouTS to unfold as 
causality |>os5ib!e and actual, by means of such inventionSt 
what Es othem is^ mcredibtc. 

llic finest mean, on the other hand* in this respect is 
tlut retained by Creek poetry, inasniuch as it is able to 
bestow both on gods and men a recrprocaJIy irTcIcatTuctihlc 
power and fr^om of ^dependent individuality. And such 
is harmonious with its funfiiTncnial standpoints 

(jJ/3) There is* however^ paiticularly in the epic con cep- 
lioji of it, a point of view relative to the collective world of 
gods, which I have already tefEired to above in anothev 
connection- lliis is the contrast which the /ArVniiV/sjr Epopee 
presents to the cotnposiEion of later times. This 

difTerence is very pro.nounced jf w”e compare Homer and 
Virgil. The level of education, from which die Homeric 
poems originated, still continues in a fair harmony with the 
pDciic subjecl-mattcr. With Virgil, on the conlrary^ we are 
reminded by ei'cry single hexameteT that the general outlook 
of the poet is totahydiiTerent from the worldL which ft is his 
endeavour to depict ^ and the gods more particubrly hav^ 
lo« the freshnra of iheir original vitality. Instead of t^g 
living persons in their own selves, actual witnesses to us of 
thdr existpcc, they’^ Have rat her the appearance of being 
mere creations of the poet and external Instniinents, which 
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it neilhcT possible for the pcwt dt his autlionce lo take 
quite seriously, althoogh there is im open pretai^ made 
that they have been Ukcti thus sertously- Throfughoul ih-e 
wholfi of th« Virgiliairi Epic wc feel oursElvc^ in the atmo- 
sphere or^inarir tradition, the the hiiiy^ 

land of poetry enters with i^osaic distinctness into the fnime 
of our common^sfinse factilties. ^Vhat we have In the /Knad 
is ver^‘ much what wc rmd in the Roman hisiory of 
where iandfint king;? and consuls make speeches, precisely 
as an cnmlor made his speech in the Agora of Uome, or the 
school of the rhEtoriemns in the days of Liv)^ htmself. Andj 
on'the other handt in what is really retained from tradition, 
^ an EJEamplc of pritnitive speech, such as the fa ble of 
Mcnenius Agrippa^ about thfi functiouQ of the belly, we 
find a contrast which is almost repulsii^o. In Horaet, how¬ 
ever, the gods aie wafted in a magical light between poetry 
and reality!: they are not pemiiucd to approach the imagina- 
tion so nearly, that the apparition of them caFifronts us with 
all the deliil of ordinary life; nor arc they left so undefinrd, 
that ibey lose all appearance of vital reality as we look at 
themp All that they do Lb readily explained by the soul-life 
and activities of menj and that which supports our feilh in 
them is the substance and content upon which they essen¬ 
tially repose. From this point of view the poet^ too, is thor^ 
onghly in eiirnest with his creationa, though he trisits with 
irony their form and cx^eniEl resility. In agreement with 
this it appears that the andcnis themselves DGiicved in this 
external form merely as works of arty which receive jbdr 
confematicn and significance as a gift of the pcjet. *Fhis 
light-hearted and human fmshness of presentment, tn virtue 
of which the gods appear human and natural, is one of (he 
pre-eminent quaUtiea nf the Homeric poeiD& The divine 
figures of Virgil doaS before our virion as So many invenlrd 
wonders, as muiribcrs of an artificial system. Virgil hns not 
wholly escaped the charge of mere imv^sty, despite his 
Ksrnestncss; nay, this earnest ftitcn of hh is mther the csiuse 
of it, and BlumaucrV Mercury with his boots and spur^ 
and riding-whip is not without its justification. Thcrre is 
no neceisuy for any one cUe to make the Homeric gods 
ridkulouq. His own picture of them makes them quite 
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ndtculoii^ enoiig^. N^iyi in his own story the gods thenrh 
s^lv^?s hav<; their bugh over the bme Hephe^lus, ovei 
the cunning isei in which ^^aI5 lies in company with Venii^ 
to say nothing of the bos on the ear that Venus gets, and 
the howl of Mars os he coll43;pscs. By oieans of these 
touches of natural lustiness and gaiety the [*oet at once 
liberates ns ffora the external form which he set upi and 
enforces ail the more empimlically our comition human 
nature, which he values^ nnd which suffers, howei'CTj the 
necessary and substantive power involved therein, and the 
faith in the same, to recnain- Hut one or two more examplra 
of similar dctaiL Thu tragic episode of Ditio is so entirely 
io the modem colour, that it was abie to inspire a Tasso 
with emulatiorit tven in part to a literal tramlation. 
Even nowadays the French are moved to somethmg tike 
ecstasy over it. And yet how totally different in their 
human naivete^ simplicity and truth are the liomeric nar** 
ratives of Circe and Calypso, 'rhe contrast is the same in 
tiomer's account of the descent of Odysseus into Hades. 
'I'hls obscure and twilight like retreat of the shades h shown 
us through a dusky doud^ m an in ter mingling of invagiiia- 
lion and reality, w hich lakc^ hold of us with astonishing 
force. Ilofiicr dries not suffer his hero to descend into auy 
Underworld ready lo hand. Odyiseus himself digs a pit, 
and pours therein the blood of a ram he has kilSedj he 
auEumens the shades, which are then under constraint to 
circle round him, and bids some of them drink fresh blood 
dmt they may address him+ and give him newSr and drivte 
away Others with the sw^ord as they throng round him in 
their thirst for life. Every thing lhat happeits here is bound 
up with the life of the hefOj wboiie general demeanour la 
the reverse of the humble altitudu of yKnc&s and Dante. 
In VjrgiPa account .^-Inuas descends in the ordinary way; 
and the Bight of steps, Cerberus^ I’antalus, ntid all the rest 
leaves ns with the impression of a definitely organtred 
family establish meut, quite lo tlte pattern of an orthodox 
coiii|>endium of mythology^ 

With yet more force will this atliBcial of the poet 

appear as such rather than a work lhat springs naturally 
from the subject where we are already cognisant of the sub¬ 
stance of the talc that Utold us in its fresh and primitive 
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form, or as actual bislory. Examples of thk am ^^iiEop"s 
"Pajadise Lost/' rhe "Noachid ^ of Bodmer, Klopstock's 
** Mcssias," Voltairts^s ** Henriade*” and odiers. In all these 
poems we cannot fail to detect a real cleft between the 
content and the reflection of the poet which modifies his 
descripiion of the events, chaiacteis and circumstances. In 
Milton s casct fot cjcnniple, we find emotions and ob'SCtmi' 
tions obviously the growth of an iniagimitioii and ethical 
Ideas inseparable from his own age. In the same way with 
Klopstock we have God the Fathct, the hlstoty of Jesus 
ChrisC,^ iKatruirchs and angels combined with otir Gennim 
^ucatton of the eighteenth centuryj. and the ideas of 
11 tnetapb^'stc-i This twofold aspect asserts itself in 
every lirifL No doubt in these cases the content itself o^ers 
many difficulties. For God the Father, the heaven of the 
angels, and the angelic host qtg far 1 ^ adapted to the in- 
dividualLpticiti of a free iiuagination than are the Homeric 
goda,^ which, in a miinner similar to the in part fantastic 
creations in Anosto, in their external mode of ap^jearance^ 
and so faj as they do not ephotnize^ human action, but 
rath^ independently confront each other os individuals, 
do of themselves suggest the gibe over such a presentment.* 
Moreover Klopsitock, so far as a religious outlook is con- 
temed, introduces us to a world devoid of foundation, 
which he crowds with the brilliant eEcets of a rather ex^ 
hausting imagination! ^nd compels us to take everything as 
Knou^ly as he means it himself. Tliig la panicularly itn- 
fortunate in the ease of his angds and devils. Such erta^ 
tions Only really have sub&tancc and can bo brought home 
lo us in their individuatity in so far as the material of their 
actior^ as with the iromcric gods, w rooted in the spiritual 
experience of humanity, or in a tialiiy already know'n to 
us, as in cases where they ckim importance as being the 
guardian spirits nr angels of men or cilieis, but who, apart 
from such a concrete sigtiificance, assert what is just so 
much the more merely the vacancy of imagination in prch 
portion as a serioiui actuality b micnbed to them. Abbidona, 


^ , t-h r,T M they 4r> iitft emphaytt csfienllaJ phaBCj) In 

t pratuae !he alTuiiwi ii la iti^e iiray, alfsfltlf jlinriJaLeJ 

llonwtic godi d0 not mte ihetoudm iericii^ljr. ^ * 
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for instance, lh« repeotant tievit,' j^scsws 
aUegorical nicaning^for in t,' 

there can be no inconsistency of guilt which an be con¬ 
verted into virtue— nor is such a figmc one that la essen¬ 
tially and truly concrete. If Abbadunn were a 
version to God would no doubt U 

we have evil regarded aa something independently aol^ 
suuitive, which ts not an individual human ewl, ^ 
conversion is merely a triviality of 

It is in fact a distinguishing characteristic of klopatMhs 

invention tliat it creates such unreal persotiagi^, 

and events, which have nolKmg in comnioii with ‘*5 

world and its poetical content. And he fares no belter m 

the machinery of his judicbl condemnaiioii of notous Uviog 

in high places, least of all in the contrast be 

Dant& who condemns the faiiums pctso^iti^ ^is hme 

to hell with a power of detailed realiuitioii of another ty^ 

altogeihcr. Equally destitute of real cont'm‘ “ 

joj^f the resunection among the assembled 

Noah, Shem. japhet. and the rest, as depicted by 

who. In the nth canto of the Mesaias, at the commai^ of 

Gabriel once more revisit their graves. 

ground are alike absent hero. 'I'he souls have liv^ in the 

Sivme Presence, they now l«;hold the l^nh, but they 

into no renewed relation with iL We may presume that iW 

could not do better than ap^ar "'“’5 

is not a single esampit No doubt «e hnd hem l^m.fu 

lynotions, endearing siluotions; “?d alwvc all the momem 

in which the soul is once mote unititd to a body is depict^ 

in a way that atrsts us; but the remains Ji^ne the 

less an invention that possesses «« 

[n contrast to such abstract ideas the blood drinking of the 
phantoms in Horner, their reanimation 
speech, possess for us infinitely more the truth and t«Uira- 
tion of td^poetry- And though from die point of '■‘‘cw^ 
imaglnaUvG resourci these pictures of ElopstMk an: deco¬ 
rative enough, what is most essential in them is throughout 
the lyrical rbetofic of angels, who appew **. 

ments of service, or of patriarchs and other 
whose speeches and harangues have little in harmony with 
^ Cinlo 111 
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their hirtoncal characleu as we iave n.-cd^^ the same 
from traditioiu Apollo, War, Knorvledge, and so forth 

—powere flf tius kind are neiihtr tn rtspect to their conieot 
wholly inventions, as the angels are, nor are they amply 
hisloncal persons botiowed from historical smuoeL as m 
the pali^chs; they are on the eonirary permanent forces, 
whow /tm wd mode of appearance is alone the 
trea/ion. In the |* Messias,*' however, ad tnittinB it® esMll^e 
in certain diractioi«—its purity of feeling, the brilliancv of 
tts jihantasy—yet it cannot be denied that by reason of the 
ve^ [5’[« of such a phmitosy wc have here very, very much 
inde^ that ts hoUovr, without definite substance, and uiilisai 

else, all of which, com- 
bined with the al^ncc of continuity in the content and its 

the entire 

p^ni with obh^oii. rhings only live and remain erevn 
Wbreb, cssentmlly viml in themselves, unfold tons o^nal 
lift and Mtinty m their prisiine mould. For this reason we 
must hold fast la the pnmitire Epopees, and keep aloof, dot 
only from modes of conception wbl^ are antijonistic to 
Za vhich is vindicated in su^, bat also 

ttcsEhelic theoiyand predilection, 
1^ if wa are r^ly anxious to enjoy and study the 
ongiiaia wTorld-outloofc of nations, that great and spiritual* 

aSd o^- to^otigratolat^tt 

and our German nation in particular, that it is now 

*hn ‘u®at^mment of this objectj that It has, in 

mprhrJ’™^r ‘^5 obluseness of ordi^ 

ftem ^srrirW liberation of the3l 

receptive to ideas of 
“i“ as individuals enter 

the rHUweeted spirits of nations, 
wb(^ ideal ngiuficance and deed thus appear struck into 
hfe in these their own Epopees* 

(f) Tie Epof m Vnijiid T^iaJify 

ce^'fte constdenng the necessary qualigealions of a 
genuine E^, we^ have on the one hand discussed the 
It b iMhoblc Hegel meam \tj fdttigt imetligilile. 
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l&Hfra/ vorld-enviroucncnt and from a Tunficr point of 
view tbe nature of the f^rdcuEamed eveni ljaiisac:ted on 
such a background by indipiJua/s either acting under the 
direction of gods or subject to destiny. These two fun¬ 
damental aspocts have yet further to coalesce in one and 
the same epic totality. In respect lo this I will merely coa^ 
Erie the reader's attention to the roUoffingpomts of interests 

Jn Ihc /ini place we propose to consider the 

<*/ n sathfflctory eseposition of which is 

necessary to disclose the connection between the particular 
action and the substantive ground referred to. 

^47?Td/vt wc have to eitarnine the nature of the diherence 
which obtoiiis between the epic mode of diSt/omn and that 
of iyric or dmmaiic poctf)^. 

7^/nify^vfc have to deal with the v/r/fpln which an epic com- 
posttion is rounded off dc^itc all its breadth of extension. 

(q) 1‘he content of the Epos, as already ohservedt is the 
entirety of a world in which an individual action is eventu¬ 
ated. In such a world the greatest variety of objects appear 
necessanly apperdnent to the general vIcwsjdeedSj and con¬ 
ditions of such a world. 

(ofl) Lyriral poet^ is, no doubt, involved in definile 
sitLutlons, within which the subject of the lyric is permitted 
to import a great variety of content into Eus emotiou and 
rehcction. In this ^pe of poetty* however, it is throughout 
the form of conscious life itself which charactcriies such 
content; and for this reason excludes the outlook on the 
objective world in all its breadth of extension. Conversely 
the dnimatic composition presents us characters and the 
carrying out of the action itself with all the animated ap¬ 
pearance of life, so that herc^ too, the portrayal of local 
accessories, the external fonn of the active personages and 
all that happEuis, in the nature of the case tends to dkup' 
pear. As a nilci what we have to express is the souU 
motive and purpose rather than its extensive relations with 
the surrounding world of objects, or a description of indi¬ 
viduals in ihcir positive appearance os part of them. In the 
Epos, however, quite apart from the national Hctualily in 
the widest sense, upon which the action Is based, we must 
find room for the ideal or soul aspwl no less than the ex¬ 
ternal or world aspect. Wti have in this type, therefore, 
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under fcvieir and In coalescence the entire totaJitf of all lhai 
we ouiy reckon as compiised in ihe poetic presenutinn of 
our human eicistence. In this content we must not merely 
mdude on the one side the natural environ mem in the 
sense of this or that specific locality in which the action 
takes place, but abo the more unSvtisal objcciive oudook 
such as [ have already pointed out is a feature we find illus^ 
trated in the Odj'ssey* enabling us to understand how the 
Greeks in the times of Homer regarded the shape of the 
Earth, the configuration of theseas^ andsimikrgcogophicAl 
facts- At the same time these natural aspects are not the 
object of most Importance in the poem; they are merely 
the foundation; there is, in short, the further and more 
essential aspect of the composition unfolded in the eanstence, 
ajcthrides, and co-operatinn of the entire world of ^vinitics; 
and between these two extremes we have humanity simply 
as Bucb in its coUcctivc relation to domestic, public, pcacdiih 
and warlike siluntlnns^ ethical habit, customs^ characters 
and events. And, moreover, thfoughout we have to as¬ 
sume in both directions, whether that is from the point of 
view of the individual event, or the general condition, the 
alhctnbracing national and other actual complexua. 

Finally, If we consider the iiiaiture of this intelligible con¬ 
tent it is not merely an external that is presented 

uSt but in conjunction with such we must have, too* placed 
before us the Meal world of emotion, the aims and purpose 
tif mind, all that may contribute to justify or condemn a 
deliberate line of conduct In short, the teal subject-inattei 
of lyiic and dramatic poetry is not wholly excladedi although 
in the epic type ihcso aspects merely arc \Tilid as subordi¬ 
nate ftsitures ; they do not, as in the former cases, consiituie 
the essential form of the cxposkion, nor do they deprive 
the Epos of its distinctive character* We Tuay consequently 
affirm that the dkltnctive note of the Epic is absent, when 
lyric expression determines both tone and colour, as is the 
case^ for estample, in Ossian, or when passages are em¬ 
phasised in which the e^iccution of the poet is made as 
cofixurnimite as pofssible, ds is to some extent the case with 
Tasso, and to a still more marked degree chamcterisdc of 
Milton and Elopstock. Emotions and reflections ought 
nither,Tio less than the portrayal of objeclivt fact,to be Kmm- 
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niitEed as something don^p already cpolcen and though 
and not interrupt the tran^^uil course of the Epic narrative. 
The incoherent ciclamation of etnotion, the direct outcry 
of the soul mainly inienE with its uttentnee upon scLf-reireLa- 
tioCt is out of place in anch poetry. It will for the same 
reason and as strongly abstain from an imitation of the 
animation of dramatic dtalo^ucj in ia hicii individuals carry on 
a conversation as though face to face with each other^ wficte 
the aspect of most importance throughout is the contrast pre¬ 
sent ed by diderent types of character m their interchange of 
speech as they strive to con™ce* command^ impose upon, 
or passionately unravel their motives to one another. 

(ft3) And^ the Epos has not merely to bring be¬ 

fore otiT vision the manifold content above described in its 
actimlly independent and subsistent objective form, but 
also the form in which it essentblly becomes the Epos isj as 
I have more than once already d^cribed it, an indipidtitfl 
event. If this essentially limited action is to remain united 
with oil other material introduced, this additional accretion 
of fact, must throughout be brought into defrnite relation 
with the course of the individual event, that is to say, it 
must not fall outside it as itidependcnL We could not find 
a more perfect illustniiionor this interweaving of all threads 
than lliat of the Odyssey. I’he domestic arrangements of 
the Greeks, for instance, no less than the ideas we get of 
foreign and barbarous folk and countries, or of the realm of 
die shades, and much cLse^ are so closely Interwoven with 
the personal wanderings of the home-rctumlng Odysseus 
and the fortunes of Telemacbus on his journey after his 
father, that not one of these asp«ts of the tale is held m 
a loose and independent position apart from the main 
evesitn or, as with the chorus of tragedy, which' does not 
usually enter into (he action and merely dciais with gen-^ 
craliJEed rcIlectioiiSp is able to relapse inactive into relrmpec- 
tlorii but co-operates in the actual progress of the event. 
In a similar manner Nature also and the world of gods for 
the first rime receives; not so much on their own account 
as in their relation to the particular events, which it is the 
function of the godlike to direct, an indiv idua] represent' 
lion and one of rich vitality. Only when such a condirion 
is fulfilled, or, in other words, when The narrative through^ 
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out informs us of the progitssive movement of the event, 
which the i^OH has selected as the unifyidg nwrwial of hu 
comppsitioni, c^ii U never appear as a mere ptirtiapl of hi- 
dependent objecU. On the other liand, the pstrttcubir event 
IcT its pan should not be involved in and ah»rb the sut> 
itantlve nilbnal has)* and totality upon which it uiovrt 
fonvard to such a degree, that theseart themselvesdiyMlcd 
of all independent eaislence, and fall by necessity into a 
mlatioti simply of service- In this respect the t spcduion of 
AlcjtcmdL-r against the East would not supply satnifactory 
sabiBCt-roaiter for the true Epo|*e, An heroic csploit of ihui 
kind not merely in respect 10 the ongmal i^lve, but also 
to its manner of ejeetution, depends so cniirdy on this <iw 
single individoaU his person^ity and chaiacter t* ®*5 
clusivelv that which supports it, that we lose altogether line 
iudtnendent esistence and sdfassertion of the national 
l)a>it. the host and its leaders, which we have shown to be 
a iieccfe^ry condilion, Altaander's army is his |Mpki 
yithoUy baiind up vtlh him and his copnmandi it 
him rather In the relation of vassalage than that of free wih, 
III contrast to this the true vitality of the epic consi«s m 
this, dial both these fundamental aspects, the )»ri!culor 
actitin wilb its individual agents and tlie general world- 
coiidUion, while no doubt continuing under a mcdiatcU 
relation, yet in this relation of reciprocity nu Itas preserve 
thtir necci^ry rndtpenJisnce nntl thtrreby enforce them' 
scVtcs a'i one existing whole* at the 54 irae litn^ securing aflu 
possessing aa independent entity. « l , 

!yy> In n previous passage we laid it down generally trial 
ill ordtir to have an individual action the substantive basis 
of epic poetry must offer the opportunity of collisions, and 
lurthcrinon: observed, that the general foundaiion must not 
appear as wholly independent but under the form of a 
specific event; We may now add ihat it is in this individual 
AYsmefl/ that wc must seek the point of dtf’Mrtute for the 
entire epic poem, litis is prc^iniinently of importance far 
the situations connected with its commencenienL Here, 
too- we may take the Iliad and Odyssey for models. In the 
fini ilie Trojan war b placed before us as the general back- 
gKiiiTid orconletiiporary life, but only w far as it coinpdses 
ilic ijarticular cve«ls cQnnccttd wiili thirwmth of Achilles. 
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And for this rciixsori the cDmfneiicijs vi^ithout my 

potRsiblt^ confusion with situntions wUidi csciiu tht jxis^iaii 
of th^j [jrindp:i1 hero against Ai^amcnmon. In the Wysscy 
itipra Are two classes of subjecMnauer whkh det^srniinc ih*; 
conu-nt of its opening, thit is to say, the wanderings of 
Odysv?iisani.I the domtistkcciinpllcalionsnT Ithaca^ Honier 
brings them together by giving us briefly information con¬ 
cerning OLh-ssiitts on hts homc-joiiTney to the eFTccl that he 
19 detained* by Calypso* nnd then at once passes to the 
sorrows of l^enelopeantS the voyage of Tekmachiis, W'care, 
consec^uently, able to review at one glanee what obstacle 
Stands io way of the return, and what is consequently 
Tendered neetasajy for those left bidiind at home. 

The ads-ance^ then, of the epic poem from a com- 
fnencement such as thb loudly ditferent from that of 
lyric or dramatic poctr)^ 

(ficl) In die first place we should dmw attention to the 
possibilities of fxffmimi within the range of the Epos. 
I'hese are quite os much due to the form os they are to the 
content. We have aliMdy seeri what n variety of objects 
may be comprised in ibe world of the Epic as fully ctftbor- 
aiedT not merely in its ideal capachies, motives, and aiirit 
but also in res|ject to its objKifvc sttuatiun and env ron- 
ment. luasoiuctt as all these osficcts assume an ebjernive 
fonuj an appearance of tualiiy, each one of them takes to 
itself a form of essentially independent ideality and esiern* 
nliiy, ill which the epic poet, either in bis eicjiMition or 
description, is permitted fretly to linger, and to disclose In 
iU positive appearance. 1'hc lyric, on the contrar>'t concen¬ 
trates ail that it lays hold of within the ideal realm of the 
ciiiijtions, or refines it away in the gcTicmliKcd visjiott of re- 
Elation, In the objective world it is the immediate complex 
in luxtapOskion, or the varied wealth of manifold character¬ 
istics, which is presented us- In this respect wc find that m 
. no other type of poetry is the doim to intrciduce episodical 
ni-itier, cvtin lo Iho point of so all app;aimice absohitt.- in- 
d-rpendenccT more indisptiiabk than isi the Epos. ITio 
dtlighl, however, in uctual fact for its own sake and in lU 
niiaral form must, os already observed, not be carried so 
far as to import into the poem circunistanccs and facts 
which have no real connection with the important aoiionr 
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Such Episodes must ass^rrt thcnnf^lvGS as effective in the ad¬ 
vance of such uctidn^ whether as events which arc obstructive 
to its course, or assistant in their mediatiDn. Vet, despite of 
this, the particular paTtions of the epk poem wfU be some¬ 
what Iwiihd to^^ethcr. This is a necessary rtsuJt or 

the mode of its objectivity. For in what is objective 
mediation persists os the idoal emnoe; what in contrast 
to ihh confronts the ejtterml aspect is the indcpcrkdenl 
existence of particular aspects. This defect in the direction 
of a stringent unity and the emphasized reiation of specific 
portions of ihc epic poem, which, acooiding to its primitive 
fonn, possesses moreover a ptioiitive period of origination, 
has this result, that it lends itself more readily than hTic or 
dramatic conipositions to siibseciuent additions and con¬ 
tinuations; and, further, it is enabled to uppraprkte under 
its more recctit and emhracirtE whole even examples of the 
saga which have already leiz^eived artistic eapiessioa of a 
definite^ if not so exalted character^ 

(^jS) if we look at the way in which epic poetry 

may be justified in its mt^/wisafwn of the progress and 
course of events, wc shall find that ll ought not cither ex¬ 
clusively to take the ground of what happens from the iiuJL 
vidual mood, nor yet from what is purely personal character* 
In other words should not encroach upon what Is ihc 
proper sphere of the lyric and drama; it tnust, in this re^].>oct 
too, adhere lo the form of objectivity which constitutes the 
fundamental epic type, have, in fact, seen more than 
Once previously that external conditions were of no less im¬ 
portance, for an txpositioti that lakes the form of uairailvCt 
than states of soul which revealed character. In the Ej>os 
character and the necessary rational coudiliou coalesce com¬ 
pletely on lerms of equality, and the epic character may 
tirerefote give way to external CDUtlilions, without impairing 
his poetic bdividuoJily, may be, in drort, in his action, ihe 
result of relatinns in such a way that these appear as the 
predominant factor rather than the exclusively eETecti^e 
chatiLCter os we find it in the dranuL VVe find in the Odyssey 
that the progress of events is almost entirely motived in this 
Way. We find the same thing bi the adventures of Ariosto 
and other Epopees, where the material of the song is bor^ 
rowed from the the Middle Ages. The divine command 
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too, wiiich induces to found Rome, no than the 

voriL'd episodes which extend its embrace ora a wide field, 
woutd involve a type of motivtsation wholly qncongeniid to 
the drama^ A furihef illuftratiDn of this is Tasso's‘^'Jenixalein 
Delivcre<h”ln wiiich, quite apart from the brave aniogonistu 
of the Saraceix,^, manj' a nalura] event is opposed to the 
object of the Christian host. Such eaaiuples might be 
indefinitely muldplted from almost all the more ^iudus 
E popees. And, indeed, it is precisely material of this kind, 
in which an evpasUmn of this type is possible and necessary, 
that the epic poet ought to select. 

The same thing is eCfeeted where it is bound to 
appear as the result of the actual decision of individuals k 
H ere, loOt wt have neither to assert nor to express that 
which the cinractcr in the dramatic sense of the tenn^— 
that is, according to his mm and the individual pas¬ 
sion which uniqudy animates him—makes of the circuni- 
stances and rclatidns, in order to maintain his pcrsDEiality 
a^nst this external resistance no less than against other in¬ 
dividuals. Rather the epic character excludes this action 
viewed simply in reference to iia peiaonaJ chamcteTi just as 
it excludes the tumult of purely subjective states ai^ fed- 
ings. Instead of this it cleaves fast, on the one band, to 
the circumstances and their radit>'; and on the other that, 
whereby ita movement is eflccted, must necessarily render 
explicit bU that Is essenttally lalid^ univetrsab and ethical. 
In Hocner, as In no other writcTt we shall find inexhaustible 
material for pertinenL thought on this hc^d. The lament of 
Hecuba over Hector, for Instance, or of Achilles over the 
death of Patrodua—episodes which, so far as content is con¬ 
cerned, would lend themselves admirably to lyric treatment 
—arc in Homer held tbrougbout within the epic temper- 
And to quite 05 Uttlc extent do wo find ibis poet handle in 
dramatic style situations which would primariLy adapt them¬ 
selves to dramatic exposition^ such as the condict Dctweiui 
Agamemnon and Acmites in the ooundi of the chiefs, or 
the porting of Hector and Andromache, Only to glance at 
the last-mentioned sceue^ this belongs unquestiouahly to one 
of the finest conceivable efforts of epic poetry. Even in 
Schlller^s dialogue between Amaha and Carl in **The Rob¬ 
bers,'^ where the same subject ought lo be treated in the lyric 
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vdn throughout, we distinctljf hear an epfc reverbeiatiDU 
fidm the iUrui How consuinETmLtfly m its efTect* how- 
^ is I [Ollier's descnption in the sixth book of the likid 
of the "iny in. which Hector seek^s for Andromache at 
homc^ then at last meets her on the way to the Sexan gate, 
how she hbrrit^ toward and when dose to hinit as he 
looks with a peaceful smile on bis little boy lying on the arm 
of his nurse, exclaims: ‘"Afnaxmg manj thy courage will 
diatroy thee, and thou couipassionest neither thy infant 
boy nor me* hap]«s wight, who will soon be widowed of 
thee. Ay, for soon the Achaeans will stay thee, stormirg 
against thee together. And if I lose thee it were better for 
myself to paiw beneath the earth. Ko other comfort is left 
for mct but only sorrow, if thou art stricken by fate! 
Kcithe? have I my fat her any more, nor yet iny lady mother.^’ 
.After which she narrates at length all the story about her 
father mid the death of her seven brother?, aJl of whom 
Adiiites had dain, also the captivity, ransom, and decease 
of her mother. Then at Icagiti she turns with earnest plea 
to Hector^ wlvo is henceforward to her father and mother, 
brothcf^ and spouse in the bloom of life, and implores him 
to remoiti on I he walls, and not to make his son an orphan 
and his irife n widow, HecEof n^ilk-a in much the same 
.spirit: "'All this is also a care to me, wife; but I fear too 
much the Trojans, if I avoid the battle here, like a coward; 
the eddy, too, of the moment worries me not, ^vho am wont 
to be ever dauniles^ and to fight in tfsc foremost ranks of 
the Trojans, iwotccting the high fame of my father and mine 
own. Ay^ well indeed 1 wot, both in mind and soul, that 
the day will come in which sacied Troy shall fall, as also 
Priam and the folk of the king cunning with the spear. But 
I sorrow nu so much for the Trojan^ nor yet for Httuba 
herself and nor the brothers of my fiesh, who shall 

fall beneath the foe, as for thee, when some bfonxegiraved 
Achaean shall bear thee away, robbing thee of thy day of 
freedom, and thou shall spin from the (\ax of another in 
Argos, or wearily draw water, bth {ndcL< but tlm might of 
necessity wilt be upon ihee; and I doubt not there will be 
loitieoru; who wiU say, as he sees thee weeping: 'See yonder 
Hectofi wife, the bravest of all who fought among the 
Trojani when the fight was over JliuitL* thus perchance 
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shdl speak; and woe will come upon thee, ihat 

thou hast no longer such a husbandt to fend thee from such 
serfdom. As for nmy the earth cover me, or ever [ 

hear thy bitter cry and thy tsmyitig ofT/^ AU that Hector 
fciys here is full of feeliDg^, pathetic enough, yet not cucrely 
csptcssed in a lyrical or dramatic manner^ but in the epic 
vclfi, inasmuch as the ptetun^ which he outlines of sulferitig, 
and which brings pain to hinLscIf, in the fit^t place depicts 
dicumstantially objective conditions as such, and in the 
second place because all that aFects and moves hhii does not 
appear as personal volition, or individual rcsolv<^ but father 
as a nk^essity which u not at thu same time bis own atm 
and will. Of much the same epic clfcct are the pleas with 
which dm vanquished plead, as they may on various grounds, 
for tlieir life with their victors; for b movement of the soul, 
which proceeds tnerely from circumstances, and only atlemps 
to affect us through the causative eiTect ofobjeclivc telalious 
and situations, is not dramatic, although meidern tragedians 
from lime lo lime also make use of such a type of eflecL 
Tlic sciine, for example, in Schiller^s Maid of Orleans,'^ on 
thu baltlu-rmld belwinen the English knight Monfgomcryattd 
joan,^ ts, as odiers liave already justly observed, mllier epic 
ihau dramattc. In the moment of danger all courage for¬ 
sakes the knight; yet, for oil ihar, when pressed by the 
hercd Talbot, who punishes cowardice with death, aud the 
Maid, who conquers uvun ihu bravest^ he is unable to [lave 
recourse to fltghtr and exckiiiiist 

O, wSr ich nimTDcr uIkt Mecr hJeh^r cAchlfldr 
UEielilck^i^FgcE 1 Eiikr Wahu belled rnktii 
iiVqlkU^ilen Ituhin eu ^lir^ la ilem FiinltenkfWgT 
L*ml fiihrl nmh dia %’prtrcf}jllHihc Geidriick 
In iji$id hlui'g’d ^to^1]vh1iLl:tlL Wai ich wdl voa hler 
Ddh^m tidcii iii dcr Utilufatkin Gatad 

U[i VflEcrIwuftet WO die Aluticr mir+ 

In Urun xurUirkbUeb uud die sHam* UriuL’ 


1 Azlr 

= *' O, ihfl» I ludl ikvdi liUher ove^ the aiJijppy tluu I 

4m \ Vpiu wd*! the fancy w hich k^efookU aiC to mk nn napty lamt ia 
I'rancc^ aail n^w a TatA! Jc^liay rnnici I5M lo this liioody ficSd df ilcalh, 
D ihftl 1 were ht ftom here! handed At bome on the baokes of chc hJsc 
Stvenc whdfd llio rnothcf jcmaincil behiod the Eenlk *woct hdde 

RKiuniiag fcFf 
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mi£:ha^ ihcse aii^ tirkmiuily, mid makfi Iht; figure 
of this knight neither fii for the gcrnuirifr Epos nor the tnigio 
dnmn, sue in fact tathur suggestive of comedy. And when 
joun, aftLT e^ckiming, 

Da bht dcs Toidi^ - Eiirie Mutter ±crgte dich I ^ 

ad^cea towards him, he throws sword nnd shield and 
pleads at her feet for hh life. The reasons he at lengtii 
in order to oronso her sympathy: his defcnKreltissness; the 
wii^ajih of his falhert w"ho would ransom him with gold; the 
gcxitknessof the sex to which J oan beJongs as nmid j the love 
of his sweet bride, who waits for his return home tn tears*; 
the grief of the parents w'hom he Ims left at liome; the 
grievous fate of death unwept for in a foreign land—all 
these motives are themselves, in one as|]cct of thetn^ 
tialiy objective condilionsp eifective imd of value as euch, 
and on the other hmid, the tranquil expositiQn of them h 
itself in the epic vdn. Tn the same way the poet motives 
the condition, that Joan must hearken to hiriit through the 
external circumstance of tlie defuncelessnoss of the pleader^ 
although from the dramatic point of view she ought without 
delay and at the bore sight to have skin him^ bdng os ^he 
was the relentless fn^e of all Engikhmen, and in fact ex¬ 
presses such destnjclive hatred with c^'ory resource of 
rhetork, jusufying her action by the statement that she is 
bound with most fearful vow to the spirit-worlcL, 

Mil iletn Schwert lU all« Lelwnde. dni Ihr 
iJi^r t^chlAehlen Qo\A v^rhanfoi^i^iQll EUlgq'cnficluditp* 

If the point of impoTtance to the maid were merely that 
Montgomery ought not to die defenceless, be jiossc^^ ap- 
poiently ait cLxn^cnt memns iii his grasp of rctainmg his 
life; in other words lie liad merely to refuse to take up his 
weapons. This view h supported by the fact that Joan haa 
already listened to ham so longp Yet when she demands 
that he should fight for hia life with her, ofniciria] flesh like 
hlmsclfi be again Lukes up his sword and foll^ by her ImncL 

^ To Deoth thou art decmd t A ItdtLdi nutiDn U wu ibot csoi-^ 
«dvvtt 

* ** Wnh vov to fcby « cVEfyihkg d jvc with (he sword thru ibe klc- 
kt goU of baulos foafkmu ber wiik^' 
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Such a itfisgkpmtni of tht scene had hccn mntf: iji kecniti* 
with the drama had it dispensed with all lliis varted epic 

(ry> In gcrtcfiil, thenj we riLiy ehaTiacterf?5e iht hi 
winch we liave tlic poetic pajs-ige of epic crenti 3 t before 
^ m the following naEndy, tlial ihc epic pryi^iiution 
does pot merely linger over tlie picture of objective reality 
and idciil conditions^ hut over and □boyc this provides ^ 
to a fiiiai sbiuriDn. 'I'lits not only applies Ig ita j 
nelnEluji to iHt wide Odd of external OdncUtii/it, to which the - , 
rawe immediate vision enfor^^es us, but also in resptsrt to 
the culmtiuting movement of the action, more especially in ; " 
[ts conumst to dramatic poetty. For this rea-ion aljo^v all it 
diverts us from tire execution of tlic fundamcuud pumosc, 

(lie connected course of whoso etTjlTcd conflict a dtamaltc 
: pact ought never to'losu sight of, into much digressive r 

mailer; ^d, moreover, by this means avails itself of die J 
opportunity, to bring before our vision the complex unity i i 
; : of a world of circumstances, w hich tHhenwse could not have 

la,-tii expr^ti in speech. 'Ve have an illuitiation of such i 
an obstacle in the beginning of the Iliad. Homer here at - 
once teiSs im about the fatal siefeness, which Apollo had 
spreid Lfirougliont the Grctik and cemnecEs with tt 

tiic strife belwtfim AdnUea and Agamemnon, This wmdi ~ 
MC-tind liiipctijmcinE, liveii niortf obviOLiiily in th-c jE ' 
CUyesey h every advLnUure timt Odysseus to pass ^ 
prough, a dfilay to his home rt^lum. More particularly, ^ 
hrtTtVEViir^ the d^tinet episodu serves tointerrupC the uniiq- r - 
p.'tii'cd pr^resaion of the sto^’i and is lo a great CAtent ara ^ 
olKtacie to this- Such, for instance, \s the shipwreck of ^ 
yhneijs, his love for Dido, the appearance of Arm Ida in ^ 

iusd we tnay add as n rule the many independtfel tove 
fl^ains of jiartieqlar henra in the romantic Epos, which, m 
the poc-tT)' of Ariosla, accumulate: and inlcriac^ with such ‘ 

profusio^ that iht: conHict between Christian aad Saracen 
IS thereby entirely hidden. In the ‘M>mTiE rombdy" of ^ 
Dante we do not fmU such deftniJe ejianipltfS of obalrinnicin . 4 
to the plot or nairative. In this case wc must assoclale the - 1 
ilow advance of the Epic denouement partly with the gtitier- ' 

ally parsing manner of the desenptirDn, and in pan with J 

the many little episodical histories and conversations witii r' 
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particular clianiciers^ whclhcr damned or otherwlscg about 
whom the poet pciraits himself more detailed itirormatian. 

In this connection it U above all things necessa^' that 
jinpcdinient& of this descriptioti, which interfere with the 
How of narracis'o to itij rindl end, should not be presented 
though ttiL'jf were merely meaiLS direct^^d to objects of 
an ohjectivc dwracter. For inasmuch as already the gcnizTal 
CQodkiong on the basis of which the niDvcmcnE of ihc epic 
world is carried forward, is only truly poetical where it 
appears as a selfconslructed growth, so too its entire 
course^ eitljcr in virtue of circumstances or the inherent 
destiny^ must also appear seLf-originatod w-ithout our bdng 
able to dulcet thereby the per.sonal views of the pcjetj and 
this h all the more so because, in the form of its object- 
mcruly under its aspects of phenomunaJ reality, 
but also in ru&pect to the substantive character of its con¬ 
tent—it clflittis for die whole no lesis titan iu divisible eon* 
tent that it is a positive growth, s^ncaxicous in ils origin 
Eind independent. If^ however^ a directive world of gods ia 
Its apex, controlling the course of events, it is even niore 
necessary ibat ilui poet hirasdf should pos$e_ai a lively and 
vivid faith in therai because in that case it is generally 
thiDugh the instrunientaJjty of thefse that obstructions such 
as we have refcTTcd to arc averted; consequently where 
these divine forces arc treated merely as some lifeless 
mE^chonism, it is inevitable that ev'erythin^ for which they 
Arc rcspOEisible must ctiualiy become so 111 a poetic eooi^ 
position which isortiricial even in intention. 

(y) llainng thus briefly adverted io the tomlity of objects, 
which the Epos is able to unfold by interweaving a par- 
liculnr event wiib a univeriial national world-conditloop and, 
fLirther# liaving discussed the manncT in which the course 
of uvicnts is developed, we have now, /Mrdijf and in con- 
duston, to examine the problem as to the nattirc of tliu 
Mittfy and of an epic composition- 

(oy) 'Hiis ISA point all the more important for the reason 
tliat in t>ur own day people are ready to lake up the view 
ihat we may end an Epic as we like, or continue it just aa 
capriciously. Although this is the opinion of men of talent 
and learning—it is in fact the contention of F. N, WolfT— 
)t remains none the less a crud^* and illiterate view. It in 
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fact amounts to nothing than excluding from the finest 
ethic cOmixisitiDns any' genuine character of artistic corn- 
poddonp Fdr it is only in virtue of the fact that an Epos 
depicts an cssenliaUy exclusive^ and thereby, for the fars 
time independent world, that it h at all a work of fine art m 
contrast to what is, in part, the difbse, andf in port^ the 
finite, series of independent sections^ causes^ eficcts^ and 
other inodes of self-causative reaUty. One can, of ccursCj so 
far admit that for the genLune and primitive Kpas the 
wholly aesthetic re%new of the design nnd oTganiialion of 
the parts, of the position and completion of the episodes, of 
the kind of similea employed, and so forth, this is not the 
point of moat importance, inasmudi ns here, more than m 
lyrical poetry of A later date, and its axtlfidal ebboraLioEi of 
the drama, the general world-oudook, the Ikith In divine 
beings, and, in a word, what is most essential in such 
nation^ Bibles, must he expressed as the aspect of mo^K 
weight. XevcrLlicless, these great naticmal hiiks, such as 
are the Rafnajanni, the llbd, and the Odyssey, and even 
tile ^*Song of the NibeHngs," ought not 10 lose that 
quality which alone, in respect to b^Ui their beauty and 
their art, can endow them with the worth and freedom of 
artistic works, the quality, that whereby they bring before 
our vision a complete sphere of action. VVhai ive liave 
simply Lo do^ thcrefom. Is to discover the appropriate form 
of this exclusive unity. 

The term Unity, if employed in this getierai sense, 
has become a very commonplace one even for tragedy, one 
capable of much misitse. For every event, in its causes and 
efiTecls, creates an infirute chain, which, in the direction of 
the poat no less than Uie future, and hx a way that bin both 
directions inczdciiiahle, leads to a further senes of pafticuLar 
circumstances and acdons, it being impossible to determine 
ail that may form jiart of the circumstances and dt:tmj In 
other respecls, or the mode of their coalescence. If wo 
merely confine our attention lathis series, no doubt an Epos 
may be extended backwards and fonvards Indefinitely; and, 
over and above this such always offers oiJportunity 
digression. But it is just such a ifieries as this w’hich makes 
the composition pTOsaic. To adduce an exainpic the Creek 
cyclic poets have cdebralcd the entbe cycles of the Trojan 
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war^and in doin^ so continue at tbe point where Flom^r 
sinp^ with a bt'girinmg, too, from th^jegj^ of Lcda. But it is 
precisely on accoiiDt of tJiis ihal they degenerate into ptosep 
if wc contrast iheiii with Horner’s composUions. Just as 
litiJe—1 have already drawn attention to this—can an in¬ 
dividual as such suireiickr the central focus of his unity, in¬ 
asmuch ELS It IS fiom this that the most raried ci^ent^ issuCp. 
^d are able lo ejecta union in the same, though they mav 
be entirely wjthnm eonnecdoii regarded simply as eventi 
have consequent!y lo sect for anoUier type of unity. 
In this respect we must brieQy determiae the distinction 
^Iween a mere iind a t/rjiniu which accepts the 
form of event in the epk n.xriative. We may dehne a mere 
ei ent as ^e external aspect iind realizaiion of every human 
actioni withom Involving with it the execution of a par- 
tECukr end; or^ in gcneml tcrtmsj we may call it every 
external rnoflifii^iioii in the form and appeaiance of what 
actually exists. When anyone is struck by lightning, that is 
a turn isvcnir an trstemal occurrence* ^lore is implied in 
the sack of a bofiiilc cky - we have here the fuirdmeDt of a 
predciermiriate purpose. An essentially distinct object of 
this kind, sudi as the Uhcmiion of the Holy Liind from the 
yoke of theSarscenaand heathtn, or liettcV stUi the satia- 
facdon of a s|jediic Impul^ such as the wrath of Achtllefi, 
must, under the moiie of the epic e vent noli ty, constitute 
the synlbctie unity of the Kpopaiia; and by this I mean that 
the ^Mctjc: narialivo nntfit rcilricl iiself to that which is 
uniquely the elTcct of itiis conceived purpose or £I3^ccifid 
impul^^ and in this cmipeiation he rounded off m an 
esEeutMil}' exciuitivc unity. Action and {rxccuilon of this 
t) pt IS, ms we ver, Only possible to human agency j so ibal* 
the culmmatliig point of our composition^ we must have 
in pfogTicssivc coEijunction itith purpose and Lmpuhkr a 
!■ urlUermorep if the action and satbfac- 
* tion of the enilrn hi:rotc cbpracterp from which both purpose 
and impulit proce^^ arc merely the rMult of wholly dchnhe 
Rtuaiion?i and luotives, which are dissipated as we look hack 
in an extensive complexity of relation, and if, furlher* the 
excciilioti of the purpose, as wc look forward, emries with it 
a ^'^rocty of result, then in that case on tiic one hand no 
doubt a large ntimber of presuppositioas will be involved 
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with such u specific actioni Ufui on the other hand we shall 
have many efiects of reaction, whidi, however, will not be 
placed in any more inti mate poetic connection with just this 
determinate characltir of the end under exposition. In this 
sense, for instance, the wrath of Achilles has as little con¬ 
nection with the rape of Helen or the judgment of Taiis, 
although the one fact is presupposed in the other, as it has 
wiili the actual sack of Troy- When, therefore, it is con¬ 
tended that the Hiad neither possesses a necessary gin¬ 
ning, nor an appropriate concUision, such a verdict is due 
to an inability to sea distinctly Uiat it a the wrath of Achilles 
which b the main subject of the Iliad, and which con¬ 
sequently should supply the focps-poinl of unity. If, on the 
contrary, we form a stable conception of the heroic figure 
of Achillea and ossiuno that this, as asserted in the wrath 
aroused in him by Agamenmon, is the connecting thread of 
the whole, we shall be nimble to conceive either a beginning 
or termination of greater beauty. It b, as 1 have already 
pointed out, the direct motive of this anger, which forms the 
poem's commencement; the consequences of rhesatneare 
coraiirised in all tluit follows. Against ihis critics have at¬ 
tempted to enforce the view that in such fl case (be last 
cantos are irrelevant, and might just ns well be omitted. 
Such on opinion, if we look at the poem itself, is unteiiable. 
For just as the dallying of Achilles himself by the ships and 
his abstinence from the conflict are purely the result of bis 
indignant wrath, and arc in thb Inactivity bound up closely 
with the almost imniedtate success of the Trojans over th^ 
Grecian h p-n, no less than with the fight and death of 
Palroclus, so, too, the lament and revenge of the noble 
Achilles and hb victory over Hector is closely linked with 
thb fall of hb hravu friend. If in the previous opinion it b 
implied that death b the end of c%'crything, and after that 
we may as well pack and be off, such a view merely indiralcs 
extreme crudity of imogi native conception. With the idea 
of death it b metely that is brought to a standstill; 

man b not so, nor yet ore the obligations of hb e^Aicai tijt 
and kabit^ with their claim of honourable recognition for 
the fallen hero. In this sense the sports that form part Of 
the funeral rites of I'atroclus, tlie heartmnding pleas of 

I Stitt und SttUUhkfit^ 
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Priam, the rcconcitiatioii of Achille^ who teturiu the father 
the con»e of his son, ii) order tbai b this tasci too^ honour 
to the dead may not be absent, eaeb and all are connected 
with the previous events, and contribute to the supreme 
and satisfying beauty of the narrative's condasion. 

(yy) Inasmuch, however, ju we liave attempted above to 
maJee a sped Really bdividual action, which issues in accortl- 
ajice with a ddifaerate pm7>ose or heroic impulses, eortform 
to the type of an epic whole in which focal points am ascer¬ 
tainable ttat bind it together and round Of its compieleneas, 
the dew is at least possible that we have made the utufy of 
the Epos too nearly identical with that of the dtviria. For in 
the dtanm also it is o/fc particular Hoc of action issuirtg from 
self-conceived purpose and character with its conBict which 
constitutes the focal centre. In order, thuiefore, not to 
involve these two types of pcerry, tiie epos, that is, and the 
drama, in confusion, though the confusion itiemly apirear to 
he such, I will yet ag^n draw the reader's attention em¬ 
phatically to my previous ctpbjMtion of the distinction 
i^we^ human action and event. And quite apart from this 
tile epic interot is not simply confined to those characters, 
ob^tB, cmd sitimtions which have their ground in tJie parti¬ 
cular action as such, whose progress « the subject of the 
epic narmtive, but this aetbn possesses the further stimulus 
to Its oppo^ factors and thch resolution, and in fact is 
directed throughout its course and taclusivelv within a 
naltotiaf and Wdiifrtirtw whole,, or substantive content, which 
..clainis on its own account to assert a variety of chmactere. 
conditmi^ imd ments. In this respect the final consumma^ 
^n of the Epos doM not merely consist b the particular 
content of the predominant action selected, but quite 
a? much m the entire synthesa of the f^tntral toorld^ 
whose obycdjve reality it undertakes to depict* in 
fact, the epic unity is only then fully complete when the 
particular aoion, from one pobt of view no doubt in im 
independent character, bnt also from another, recaided in 
Its progressim as the esscniiaily rounded world mtliin the 
sphere of whiclj it moves, is placed before ua 03 one in^s- 

mhL « ‘hesa spheres, or aspects of one 

sph^, repose togetlicr m the mediating fulness and unim¬ 
paired unity of very life, ” ™ 
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Sttchj then# are the most charactefi^'^Liefl wc End 

it possibit^ within the limits accepted^ to draw attention to 
m respect to the genuine Epos< 

It isj however# possible to apply the same form of object- 
to other subjcct-maiterj whose content does not czLiry 
with it the true signs (iKmce of gentiioe objecdviiy* It is very 
possible that a tl^corist in Art will feel embanissiiietit when^ 
with such puxies of speech before hitn* he is asked to make 
a classtficabon adapted to all poems without disrinctlon ; 
and we must not forget that ur^der the generic term of poem 
these hybrid forms have also to be rcckoncti Iti any really 
just classiQcatidn^ however# we ought only to include that 
which only conforms with a dithnitionof thegenerio notion/ 
AIL that is, on tire contrary# mcomplete in content or form, 
or both# precisely for the reason that it is not as h oiighi lo 
be# h only subsumed defectively under the notian# or in 
other words under ibe deriintioo, which gives tis the thing 
as it ought to be* and in truth actually is. ! only propose# 
therefore, in conclusion and by w'ay of supplement, to add 
a few observations upon such suboEclinate and collateral 
branches of the true epic composition. 

I’o this class of poetry above all the belongs in the 
modem sense of tliat tctui, viz>, that in which poetry stands 
nloof from the profounder fnierests of spirflu^t iind ethical 
Itf^ and depicts toonklnd in its innocence^ Innpcenl life In 
this sense amounts to little more than an ignorance of 
eiiUrything except eating and drinkings We nmy add tliat 
what we eat and drink hero ia extremely simple# it is goat*^ 
milk merelyj or slieep^s milk, or at the most cow's milk# 
roots# acorns, vcgetablefl^ rntd cheese made frotn milk. I 
should say that bread is no longer in the truly idyllic sphere; 
we most# however, allow to it flesh eating; for it is hardly 
possible that our Idyllic shepherds and ghepherde^es could 
have wished to sacrifice their herds excloslvcty to the gods. 
Their occupation will consist in lookirip the whole day long 
after iheir beloved herds with their fiuthful bound, In pro¬ 
viding their food and dnnk# and along with this giving vent, 
with as much sentimental fueling as jiQssible# to every kind 
of mood whicii does not distom this condititin of reposu 
and contentment. In a woid, they ate satisfied with their 
^ That ia of the frpoa. 
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pcculmr pitrly snd piping away on llieif rccd or 

nat-pipeff, warbling to each otlii=rp and above nil ojaking love 
witii the greatisl Uindemcss anti ionocnnce. 

Tlic Greeks on She contrary, po^sesiscd in I heir plastic re¬ 
presentations a more jubilant world, with its attendants of * 
Bacchus, Satyrs and Fauns, nho, iti their harmless service 
of a god, stimuSated nnimni life and hunsan pTudity v,ith a 
yivacEty and iruth totally dilTcrent from the above pretentious 
innocence* piety, and emptiness. We may alsorecogni^ the 
atite essentially animated ouUoofc on the world as IlliiStraicd 
in lively pktur^ of me tonal condition, in the (Sreek Bucolic 
poets such as Theocritus i this is so whether our poet lingers 
over acuial shmlioiis of the life of fisher-folk, or shepherds, 
or extends the mode in which he expresses thia, or similar 
sphere^ of life, to a yet wider circle, either depictiing such 
states in an epic form, or treating them in lyric form and 
that of the objective dranm. Vbgit already sings to us with 
less warmth in hii Eclogues. iMost tedious of all, however, 

13 Gessnef, ^ tedioits that I suppo&g no one rciids him 
nowadays \Vc can only wonder that the French ever had 
so much taste for hiin that they even ranked him highest 
among German poets. Their morbid sensibility on the one 
hand, which evadis the tumult and changes of life, while 
yearning also for some kind of movement, and on the other 
the ab^-nce of all true interest in such poetry, so that tlie 
otherwise disturbing inHuenoes of our culture were not re¬ 
printed—both of these factors, no doubt, contributed to 
this preference. 

We may reckon as a further dans of this hybrid type of 
Ejuc tho^ poems which are half description and half lyricsL 
a favounte type with the English, and one which for the 
most part accepts for iti subjectmatter Nature, the Sea^ns; 
ftiid amiibr subjects. We may also associate with this type 
the various [aoems concerned with ph>^cal sciaice, 

astronomy, mrsdicint, chess, fishing, and bunting—short 
the art which loves to elabonUe in a poetic fortri wbat is 
r^liy the content of prose,mi art which Ims becnculthuted 
wiili much talent in later Greek poetry, and after that by the 
Kanins, and. In our time, pre-cmLncnEly by the French 
Such poetryv despite IE3 general epic Lemper, will very readilv 
pass over into the lyric treaunent, ' ^ 
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The mmanres and iaiindi, which wt find both In ihc. 
Allddic ilges and modem times, are no doubt poetry of a 
kind, though it is impossible to define accnrately their type; 
so fstr as tJielr content is concerned they are in part epic. If 
we look at ills form of their composition, however, they are 
far the most part [j'hcid, so that we have perforce to reckon 
them from dllTerent points of view to different types. 

The remanHt noveb that Epopaea of mmffrn sotttiy, opens 
a dliTcmiit field altogether. In this wt possess, on tile one 
hand, in all its completeness and variety, an epic prodigality 
of interests, condiLons, chatacters, and living relations, the 
eitensji-c background in fact of an entire world. \Vc have 
also the epic exposition of events. What fails us h ere is t hE 
frimliae world-condition as poetically conceived, which Is 
die source of the genuine Epos. The romance or novel in 
the modem sense prchsuppo^ a basis of reality already or¬ 
ganized in its ^rosaie upon which it then attempts, itt 
tts own sphere, so fin as this is possible frciu sodi a general 
point of view, both in its treatment of the vital charatler of 
events and the life of individuals and their destiny, to 
g<^ once more the banished claims of poetical vision. For 
this reason one of the most common collisions in the novel, 
and one most suitable to It, a the conflict between the 
IHJCtry of the l^art and the prose of esiemal cauditiotis 
mtRgonistic to it, including with such the conttrkgeiJcy such 
imply. This is a conllict which may be resolved on the lines 
of tragedy or comedy, or finds its settlement In the twnfold 
conclusion, first, tltat the characters which in the first instance 
corttend with the ordinary course of life are taught to recog¬ 
nize in it wbai is tfie genuine heart of things, becoming 
thereby rwonciled to their conditions and nady to co¬ 
operate with them; and, secondly, that they leam how to 
brush nwny the purely prosaic aspect of all that they do and 
accomplish, and thereby replace ths prose which they have 
found there with a reality allied and congenial to beauty 
and art. In so far as the foim of the cifposition is con¬ 
cerned, the genuine mmaiKe pre supposes, precisely as the 
Epos does, lilt synthesized survey of the world and fife as 
one whole, the manifold contents of w‘bich are manifested 
within the reach of the individual event which supplies the 
focal centre of the entire compicxus. In his attitude to 
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detail^ however, ihe poot mcist here permit hitasfilf a freer 
play both of cxmception and eacecxition, and all the mcire so 
be^^uso he ts here less able to avoid the prose of aetoal life 
in his description^ though this freedom should not maic 
him any more inelinod to dwell exclusively in such an at¬ 
mosphere of prose and otdinary occuiTen<^. 


3. The HisroRiCAL DEviaopirECT of Epic Poethv 

In loohing back upon the course of our pre^’ious 
cons-idcialion of the other arts^ we find that wc re¬ 
view^ the didi^ent stages of the art of through¬ 

out in ihelr historical developmeut aa siiccesislvdy in 
symbolic, classic^ and romantic ardutccture. In the case 
of sculpture^ on die contmiy, wc accepted the Greek type^ 
by virtue of its complete identity with the notion of this 
€/(tssic arf^ as the real focal centre, from which we proceeded 
IQ develop the sped he charactcdstlca of importanect so 
that here we did not firid ji necessary to extend so haras in 
the previous case the range of our historical survey^ TItls 
contnifit is furdiur illustrated in our treatment of the roiNafi/i{‘ 
ait-chamcter of painting, which, howeVTcr,’ not merely in 
respect to the fundamental notion of its contimt^ hut also in 
tluit of the mode of its presentation, embraces an e^|tially 
wideand important range of development in different nations 
and through dllfcrenr schools, so that in this case It was 
necessao^ to make our reference to histmy more extensiire 
and T^ied. The nature of the i3Jt of music invited us to 
historical comparisons of the same kind. Inasmuch, how- 
ever^ as I have neither obtained access to the foreign titera- 
luru dealing with the hhtory of this art, nor can daim 
pereoimlly to posse^^ the adequate knowledge^ I have been 
forced to rpCrict myself to die mere outliiK-s of what is re* 
qulrcd incidentally^ With regard to our Immediate snb}t^ 
that poetry^ the course of our enquiry will be very 

much that followed in the case of sculpture. In other word^ 
though the mDdc of exposiEJon branches off in several direct 
or coLlateral divisions, and embraces many hisioricd periods 


Iht 11 jdflaiLu m that rffcuTptMre Sn nttdc of ihi! 

&ct thai II li whvllror DAC ly^ic, Vii,, twiiimitc, Lt It diikti frtim it 
iti bemg leu &hj«Uife and tv\mnn;f mere hbtiHfcni illosuslkiu 





JUid people^i yet we alre^idy ret^nizjed in ihti Epo^ of 
Creek liteE^tuc^ ihc genuine iy^ of it In it^ conautnmiiljei 
form und most ard-sUc mode ol reali^^iticin^ And itie rca^n 
of this i& ihaE in genend the Epos po^^esses the closest 
aifi III ty with Uieplasiic of sculpture and its objective presience; 
andj not jncroly in respect to its siibstantivo content^ but 
equally so in the fonri of its presentation as that of pheno¬ 
menal rcaHt)v It is therefore by no means simply an acci¬ 
dent that we hnd epic poclry p no less than the art of sculpturCp 
assert itsetf preneimlnunLly among the Greeks in Its orlgtnil 
and imsurfussed perfection* Stages of developraenb no 
doubt, are to hi? met with on iLiitber side of this culminating 
point, stages whkh are neither idtHnsieally subordinatu or 
instgfikficant, but are necessary conditions of the art's growth^ 
inasmuch aa all nations are essentially within the sphere oF 
poetic creation, and it Is above all the Epo$ which brings 
before us the heart and core of the naltonal life. And for 
this reason, the hUtoricial development of the Epic is of 
greater importanre than was the case with sculpture. 

may th\in dasdify the entire compass of epic poetry, 
or, to express ourselves more acciimtely^ of the Epopaea^ in 
three fundameEital stages j and these, speaking generally, con¬ 
stitute the course of tiic art's evolution. 

/vn/* we have the Oriental Epos, which makes the 
symbolic type its focal cenire. 

tlierc is tJie cksslcal Epos of the Greeks, with 
its itniiadon in Roman ainhors. 

have (he abundant and many-sided unfolding 
of epic-romantic poct^ among Christian peoples; which, 
however, in the first iiistiince appears in Teutonic pagan¬ 
ism; and again, from another point of view, that is quite 
apart from what we may stylo the chivalrous poetry of the 
Middle Agc^ wc find the old classic world active in another 
province of life as instrumental to tlie purification of literary 
taste or style, or still more directly utilized as a model, until 
final [y the mcKlem romance replaces the Epos aitogether^ 
We may now proceed to EOine review of single epic com- 
positions; in tills it will only be possible to cmphasLce what 
is of must importauce; andj generally speaking, 1 can only 
pretend to give a rapid oudinu of this field iu the space at 
my disposal. 
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(^r) 111 E.h^ of Oriental peoples the art of poctiy fs* 
QS we have alr^dy ohsmed, gencmllj of a more primittvo 
type, mas much as tt rcmatnft more closely rclaLerl to what 
we may style the cssetJlkl' oiGde of cmiaigefnenr, and the 
diffi^jonof ibc individual consciousness in the sublime Unity 
or the OMf, And bc^me of this, ^^s a Tmlhcv aspect, and 
relative y to the speafie diyisfona of poetic composiriont it 
unable to work out individuat peminality in the self-sul> 
deterlui Hate chamctcriraticnj with its aiimsi and 
collision^ an elaboration which is of first imjvortaiice in iha 
componbon of gt-nuine dminalic poetry. The mosl essential 
result thcicfbrc we meet with here is limited—if we exclude 
from attetibon an endearing, sweet-scented, juid delicate 

'o ihe one unultcr- 

ablc (jod—to poems, which are to be counted of the epic 
mould. Nevertheless it is only among the Hindoos and Gie 
rersmni that we come acro^ the genuine Epopaeai bul 
here atl^st we do meet St in colossi ptoportious. 

(o) rhB Chinese^ on the contrary, passess no national 
L.pas. 1 he prosaic busts of their imaginative vision, which 
even to the earliest origins of history ofTera the jejune roixu 
of a prosaically organised hlslorica] reality, opposes fiom the 
first to this the most noble t}T3e of epic coniposition an 
insupenmie obstruct ion. I'bc rdigions ronceptioita of this 
jH.-opI^ htlk a^pted os they arc to artistic conliguration, 
conlRbutc to the same result. We find, howmier, at a latw 
date and as some compensation, for ihdr dabcnition is 
most profuM, little nartabves, and romances .spun out to 
great length, which astound its by the vividness in which 
situations are realized, the accuracy with which private and 
ptihhc relations are depicted, the vanety, fine lieeding, or 
rather 1 should say frej^uemly the fascinating tendemess 
they display more particulariy in their female claraciets, 
and m short by the art m every respect which succeeds in 

making works £o cansurnmniu, 

. A_ world of grtnl conimst to ihc ^ibovc present? iEsdf 
in the Hindoo Lpopaci We fi„d already^he niMt 

the little made linown to the general pubhe up to die 

^ an fflaUiKvk which E^ccnitnii^ ai^Fscif ^ ,l 

OUC ii„ bcneaih 
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pre^nc tme from the A^eda, most fmitful germs for 3 
mythology fiueti to epic exfMiiiilton; and ihcse^ a-ssociated 
with the heroic exploits of men many centuries before 
Christ—for cbroiiotogncal accuracy is still iiiiposaible—aie 
elaborated into genuine EitoiKiea, worfcsi, however, which 
are still composed in part from the wholly religtOiis point 
of view, and in part from that of unfettered poetry aiul art. 
Pfe-tmitiently do the two most famous of these poems, 
mmely the kamajaua and the Malia-Qharaia, place before 
us the entire world-outlook of the Hindoo race in alt its 
splendour and gbry, its confusion, fantastical absurdity and 
disscilutton, and withal, from the reverse point of view, in 
the exuberant loveliness and the here and tlicrc hno tiuits 
of heart and ernotidu, which characterire the profuse vejrela- 
tion of its spiritual growth. Mythical exploits of men are 
expanded into the actions of incarnate gods, whose deed 
hovers vaguely between the divine nnd human nature, and 
the det^tnate outlines of pctsonality and exploit are dts- 
soh-ed in an infinitude of extension. The sufastmiiivc buses 
of the whole are of a type such as our Western worid-oui- 
Iwk, assuming that it does not choose to surrender the 
highiu^ dutms of freedom and morality, b neither able to 
find itself truly at home in or to ^miuthire with. The 
unity of the particular parts is of an tixtreiudy unstable 
kind; and layers upon layers of epbodicoj matter, consist¬ 
ing of tales of the gods, narratives of a.-icetlc penances, and 
the powers they create, tediously long expoaitinn!! of phito- 
^phicid doctrines and systems, 50 entirely impair tire cob 
eciivc unity that we are forced to regard many of them os 
Rut, however thb may be; the spirit from 
which these stupendous poenu have origtinatcd bears ctra- 
stout witness to nn imagination, which is not only anterior 
to all pr^nic culture, but as a rule is wholly incomiJatible 
with the faculty of ordinary common sense, and is cnijable 
in fact of endowing the fundamental tendencies of tlits 
national coniciousness, in its essentially unique and col¬ 
lective conception of the universe, with an original anbtic 
form, lire later Epics, on tiiu contraiy, which fttu called 
Futanas, in the more natrica'd sense of thu term, that is, 
poems of the Past, ajfjrear rather to be compiled in the 
prosaic and dull style similar to tlut adojued by fwst- 
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Homeric cyclic pocts^ and pursue iheir downward course at 
great length fTam the cresLlion of the gods and the universe 
lo the gencajog^tjs df hutnan htjroes and priaoesL Finally the 
epic care of the old myths dissolves inlo vapour and attificial 
elegance of a purely external poeric form and diction^ while 
00 the One hand the phaiitaa}'i which exhausted itself in a 
dreamy wondcrlandi b^mes the wisdom of fables whose 
most important function is to Instruct us m morality and 
worldly wisdom. 

(7) VVe may compare side by side in a i^A/>rfdh‘isioii of 
epic Oriental poetry that ftrspectivcly belonging to Hebrews^ 
Amhs, and Persians. 

(r») The subhmily of the Jewish imagination no doubt 
in its conception of the Creation, in the histories of I ho 
PaErbrehs, the Nvondering ii'k the wilderness^,the conrjucst 
of Canaan^ and in the further historical course of national 
cvent^ full as such a vision is of stetUiig content and natural 
truths poscsses many elements of primitive epic poetry; the 
religious intend Ls licte, however, so predominant^ thatp in^ 
stc^ of being genuine Epopaea^ they merely up]>roximate 
either to religious mydis in llic guise of podryj or to re¬ 
ligious narratives which are wholly didactic- 

ITie Arabs have always j^ssessixl a poeiic nature, 
and froin very early <la)^ we find genuine poets nmong 
them. E%en their heroic songs of lyric narrative, the 

nmlbkat, which in part origiuate in tlic ccnlury immediately 
prciapus to Mahomet^ depict cither with n few bold and 
detached strokes arkd venement ostentation, or at other 
limes with more tranquil selfiKKiscssion, or a melting soft- 
misSp the original conditions of the still pagan Arahsp Here 
wc find tije honour of the elajii the juission of fevcngCj the 
rights of hospitalityi^ love, delight in advent uiup bcncvolcocc, 
sorrowi and yearnings in undiminished strength, and in 
traits which remind us of the romantLC character of Spanish 
chivalry- Here, 100, we meet with in the East for the first 
time a real poetry, without fantastic demeirUs, or prosi^ 
without myihologyi wiihouE gods, demons, fairies, genti, 
ind everything ehie of tJie kind common to the East, but 
rather with solid and self sufficient characlcni and, however 
unique and marvellous in the play of iti Images and similes, 
yet for all that humanly reu] and selficon tained- Wc have 
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tlie \T3ion of a sirriJai pn^an world also set before us by a 
later age in the ^fleeted poems of Hatnasa, as also in the 
not yet edited "Dii^softhe HudsfJilcs "^er the eattensfve 

Motmmmedati Anhs this 
pnmitive JiHOic chapter gradually disappears; and, in the 
ceatnru^ tiie province of Ejiic poetry is re- 
placcd in by the instmctire fable and thewkey proverb 
nanatives, of which the “Thousand 
Slh RSilt those talcs of adventures 

which Rtickert, though a tramslation which niprodLcea for 
^ the i^tiidly wit^ and artistically elaborate Macamen of 
thk Hann in their metre, rhymes, and articulate meaning 
has unveiled in a manner desemng thmightful attention ^ 
in soma conlrast to iliis the efllorescence cf Persian 

SSSL^hv tb" cultute 

and natioualiiy under 
Ibc inOuence of NfohamraHlanisin, Wt however cama 
-cross, in the very ft,.t opening of this ^ondrSESTe 
^ epic poem which, at feast inlts material, tiS^^cL 
to the rmotest Past of ancient I'ermn saga and mSh 
wnes forward its na^tive tbroiieh iKeroic a£ 'right 
down to the l^t diiys of the This oouiprchcrtsife 

work^ the Sb^Miceh of Firdiisi, the son of ihJprdener 

^tanamek \Ne arci howiiver, tinable to call even this 
^ni a genmne Epopae,, because it does not maie anv 
specific and individual line of action its focal centre. On 
<^tnturies we lose our hold of 
^ tome appropriate to an age or a locality, and in imica£; 
the most ancient mythical figures and gloomy iniH^e tra- 
Jbons hover in a world of the phanLy, iJnoSTe [J: 
»h«?b ^ of which we ate often at a loss^to know 

aild dwn'I** ^ ^rsotis or entiro clans; 

hhln^ T'" f**" suddenly confiontud with really 

Mohammedan the poet w^nJ 
^ubi able to handle bis subject-matter mote f^Iy - but it 

•t-if/rt of freedom that we fail to meet vnth the 

stobiiity in definite characterizatioo, as it was piesent in the 
design of the pnmiLve heroic songs; and, on account of the 

of w«Kir ««P°«dga, bat it i=*y be * wit 
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great gulf which separates him from that tong-huried world 
of saga, the freshness and breath of its iminediatfi llfc vanish, 
ihDiigh absolutely accessary to the tmborial Epos, 

In its further course the epic art of the Ferskna espaods 
into Lovfr epopees of excessive softness and sweetnem, as an 
author of which ji.isaini is pr1l^e^lioently distinguished. It 
further mahes use of its rich stores of iiie-expcricncE io the 
interest of the teacher. In this sphere the far-ttaveiled 
Saadi was inaater. Finally, it plunges into that pantheistic 
Mysticism, which Dschclalcddin Ruml recommends and 


leaches in tales and iegendaty narrative, 

I must. I fear, restrict m)-sc1f to the above sketch. 

(/;) In the^ poetry of Grate and Ronte we find ourselves 
for the first limc in the gentiinc sphere of epic ait 
(if> Among these above all are included of cciuise the 
Homrnc poems, which we have already noted as the cuJ* 
minating point of nil. 

<oa) Eithtf of theae poems, despite nil tliat may be ad- 
raoc^ to the contrary, is essentially Belf-completo, so 
definite and acositivu to its construction os a whole, tliat in 
my own opinion the very \icw which regards the present 
form of both as men ly that in which they were song and 
handed down to jKKtcTity by diapsodlsts, simply amounts to 
little more lltin the just eulogy of such works in virtue of 
die fact that they are, with tegard to the entire atthosphere 
of their content, national and realistic, and even in their 
particular parts are so convummately finiBhed, that all and 
each of diem may lie taken ns a whole in ilselr. Whereas in 
the East what h substantive* and universal in the poet's 
survey still impairs the individuality of character, and its 
auns Md esjjloits by its symholiimi or delibcmte instructioiL 
and thereby injures the definite arilculalbn and unity of the 
whole. Here for the first time in these poems ’ we find a 
world beautifulJy stispcnded ns it were between (lie genera] 
lifeKmuditions of morality in family, state and luliuious 
iKhd, and the individuality of disttncldvc cbatuider, a^ in 
this fmr balance between tbc claims of spirit and Mature 
intt^ional action and obiective event, beiweeti a national 
basis of enterprise and particular aims and deeds, even 

Ijhiil^ljvcu cjwUMtea wjlbrtnjonieiial. 
b tbc IkuJ ud Odyii^tf, 
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iho^h individual heroes appear as the predominant feature 
Id thar free aniiuated mavemem, vet this too is so 
inedtated by the distinctrvencss of the ntms proposed and 
the severo pnsence of dtabny, that the entire exposition 
CM only teinain even for oinselvcs the of all 

nttajnnient that we can either enjoy or admire in epic coni^ 
position. For we find no difficulty here in recognitin- the 
Sisnifit^cc of even the gods who withstand or assiH 
thcM pnmiiive mascalme heroes in their bravery, their 
slraighiforwurd and noble actions; nor cui we fai] to return 
the merry smiles of an an which depicts them as we see 
Iheni here in q]] the /latt'e/^ of thdrvery human, if also cod* 
ukc impeisonatiQnss b ^ 

poelsofan age subsequent to the Homeric 
poems d^art more and more from this genuine IvpeofcDic 
poetry. On the one hand the tendency here b to break: ui> 
the completeness of the national world-survey into its nettv 
povmces and aspects; and from another point of vleiTin'- 
stcad of retaining a firm grasp of the poetic unity and dis¬ 
tinctive of an individual action, tu Imist more 

exclusively on the completeness of events as an historical 
Kins, or on the nmly of the pcrsonaliiy and by so doiiiij 
to assimilate epic poetry with the already cmphLiiicd hb- 
toriial impulse of the Jogographers i» ihetr historiciU com- 

' .. Fpic poetry of a still later date after the 

time of Al^der either turns aside to the more limited 
pronnee of bucolic poetry, or introduces more learning and 
^ifice thM IS <^iopatibie with the truly poedc Epopaea 
being at last wholly didactic, a type which incre^Wk- 
suffers to esape every vestige of the primitive freshneJ 
iimpLioty and aniixuLtioiir ^ 

OJ) Tills characteristic, with which the Epos of theGreehs 
teTOmatc| IS from the first predominant amonE tire 
An epic Bible, sudi as are the Homeric poems, we shall 
therefore seek for here m vam, however much critics have 
attempt^, even quite r^ently, to resolve the most ancient 
Roman history into national Epopaea. Oa the other haritL 
even from ^e earliest times, along with genuine epic art. S' 
which our finest extant example here is the .■Eneiti the his¬ 
torical E'jos and the didactic potfm suppUes us with a proof 
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tti.it it h the Romany who are tiijiinly responsiblE for Uie 
eliilKFnition or ih^iE produce of iwctry which is already half 
prose; just as al^o it vtas in thdr that the re¬ 

ed ved ftE ma^i perfect form^ being also tliat most congonbl 
to their chamclcr. 

M Fur thU reason epic poetry could only be iti fused with 
a freah breath and spirit ttLiinigh n change in its outlook on 
the world and in its religious belief, and through tlie actions 
and destinies of new mdonahlies. This b what wc have in 
the case of the G^rmamf not only us we s&e them in their 
pricnitwe pagairbiiit but also after their convetsiori to 
Christianity. It may be further illustrated by the Romance 
nations and all the more strotiglyi in proportion as their 
subflisision into i^oups b mote complete, and tlic principle 
of the Christian view opife and reality is unfolded in all its 
various phas^. Yet it is precisely this fiiaiiy-sided cxpansioii 
and subdivision which op^se to u brief suney great diiH- 
cuUls. t will consequently only draw attention to and em- 
phosire fundamcnLit tendencies. 

(a) In our Jn/ group we may reckon the rradue of 
genuine poetry^ which later nationalities have still retained 
from an age pre™u5 to Christianity, for the most part by 
means of oral tradiricin, and cooBequcntly not wholly un* 
impatred- 

may include above al! among these the poems whkh 
are usually ascribed to Ossm^ Although English critica of' 
repute, such as Johnson and Shaw, have been blind enough 
to publish them as the sole composiimn of Maepharsors, it 
is none tho less wholly jinpo5i.iblu that a poet of our own 
lime could cr^te from hh own resources alone such undent 
social conditions and events; conicqucnily we must nre» 
suppose Imre previous poems as the foundntion of such a 
work, although tew in thdr entire atmosphen^ and the mode 
of conception and feeling e^preased in ihcm^ many chances 
more in accord with our modern life may have been inSo- 
duced in the course of so many cctituries* Jt is true their 
actual date U not established; they may, howetw, very 
well liave letatncd a vftui form in the mouth of the folk for 
one thousand or eveti fifteen hundred years. Taking Lhein 
as a whole their forin appears to be predominamly lyric, 
Ossrau here presented as the old mmstieJ and herc^ who 
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has lost hfg sight, and suffers in a rctrosfHiHrt of L^m jri«. Blie 
dajs of glory to fiss before him. Yet nlthotjgh his tongs 
orrgjnate in vroe and mourning they neveribelcs]^ nt^ in 
themselves fuiidaiiicnLally epic* for evon ihcsc lamcntarionSi 
refer to what has been, and depict this world which him now 
just vanished* with its hemea, its lovc^adventurerej iiti ex¬ 
ploits, it5 expeditions over sea and land* its chance of ariufi* 
JUS destiny and its downfuiJ, in just the 5 .i!ue epic and real¬ 
istic u^y—sil though broken here and there wiih lyrics—as 
we find in Homer the heroes Achilles, Odj'sseiiSi or 1 ho¬ 
rn edc, talking of their exploits, expeditians, and mischances. 
Vet the dmlcpmcnt of spiritiul emoiiorip and iudecdof tlie 
entire national existence, despite the fact that here heart 
and sentiment have a tnoie exacting role to play, is not cur¬ 
ried so for p in HomerV case. Most of ah we inks the 
assured plastic fonn of hk dioracterkatinn and the daylight 
clarity of his praentraenC Wo arc. in short, so far as Wf 
IS concerned, fxjled in the tempestuous mists of the Nonh, 
^ wtth Its glootny sky and heavy clouds* npon which the spirits 
ndtf or appear to heroes, faimenlcd in their form. U‘e may 
add that it is only quite recently that other Gaelic minstrels 
4 discovered, rather connected, so 

VVallis informs with Englaud than Scollnnd or Inland, 
mirtstrcky liaving been for a long lime Continuous in that 
country, which alircady must have possessed a conBidtiable 
litcntiure. 

In tliesc poems we Jiavc among other tilings rEference to 
emigrations to America, Mention is ahtj nmde of Caesaf j 
hut the reason h^ given for Iris invasion k a private paa- 
Sidn for some king’s daughter^ whom ho saw in Gaul aticl 
folio wed lo England. As a striking diaracteriitjG of their 
form triads arc worthy of attention* whkh combine iii ihive 
organic paiu thrtsi events of sirnilar character, though datuig 
froin difTerent periods of lime. 

hinally^ and more famous than these poem^* arc on the 
one twind the heroic son^ of the more anckni Edda* and 
on the other the myths with which for the first time in this 
cycle of song along vrith tim namtivc of human destinies wc 
ako come across varioas histories concerning the origin, ex¬ 
ploits* and downfall of the gods. I imiAt, however, confos^ I 
have been unable to acquire a taste for the empty exuber- 
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aim of ih^ origins of a natural philosophy of symboli^sm, 
which. howo^XTt arti further aitathi^d to the aj^raraiice of 

E .inicu!ar hatimn foriii and physfognonay, such as Thor with 
IS hammer, the ^VerewoH the wild tucad-carousals, and in 
nwordi the ^ii'agciy' and troubled confusiori offiiicli a oiyth^ 
ology. We must admit, of courai^ that all that Lruiinatftly 
concerns this folk of the I^orth lies nearer to otirsclTcs than, 
say, the pcnetry of the Perb-ians and Mohammedanism ; but 
to press upon the educated nian among us such an admission 
to the point that it lias still at this time of day s claim upon 
his Sympathyj and indeed ought to p^iss for us as something 
nalional—such an assumptbot^though often ventured, means 
not meuely to overrate conceptions, which are to a great ci- 
tent iiiisshapcn and harbatoiis, but also to wholly misiuider- 
stand the significance and spirit of our own times. 

If wt, suoni/(y, cast a glance over the poetry of the 
Christian Middle Ages, what we ought in the lir^t Instance 
And above aU to consider are Uiose works which have, 
With out more direct and penettating hifltience of the old 
htcmttite and culture, sprung up from the fresh spirit of the 
Middle .-\ges and consolidated Catholicism. Here we find 
the most muhifold dements ready to supply the material 
and stimulus of epic poetry. 

We tnay in the jfnr/ place draw Tendon to that 
truly op[c subject-maUcT which comprises in its content in^ 
Iciusts, eipIoitSj and characters of the period mentioned of 
a wholly na/wnnl character. Among these the Cid is pre¬ 
eminently worthy of our nodciL The significance of this 
biossom of naiional heroism in the Middle Ages to the 
Spanish, this is set before us in epic guisft in the poem Cid, 
and then at a later date with mote Attractive excellence in a 
sticcesisiou of narradve romances, which i^Ierdm first brought 
to the notice of Germanj. We have here a siring of pearls, 
every' single picture entirely complete in itself, and yet all 
BO admirably in tunc with each other that they make a con- 
sistcru whole; though Ihroughoul composed ia the spirit of 
chiviaQ-, yet at the same time Sj^ish and national; emia- 
*entJy rich fn the content of their varied interest^ whether 
these concern love, marriage, honour, or the mastery of 
kings in wars waged between Christians and Moors. All 
this material is voiced in so epic and plastic a styk» wo Jiavc 
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set before tis tbe peftcnept fact aa siiriply in the p^rii^ of ita 
exalted content^ nnd withsil with such a wealth of the 
noblest pictures of human Hfe displayed tti a panomma of 
the most gl-orioua escploit^ and aJI this bound together in a 
wreath so fair and tasdfliiiinjtf that we moderns may com¬ 
pare ji with the most beaudful croationa of the anciebt 
world* 

As a matter of fact it is as impossiljlc lo com pane the 
Kitielungcnhcdp as it is the iKad and. Odj'SBey, with this 
world of romancut which, however dissevered in fragments 
it maybe, h none the less epic in its fundamental type- For 
although in the former precioiia and truly German work we 
have no lock of a national and substantive content, in re¬ 
spect to family, matrimonlai alTection, duty of Mt^salagc. 
loyalty of servioe, heroLsmi and, in a wordt genuine marrow 
and substance, yet the entire collision, despite all Its epio 
breadth of vision, is rather one of a dramatic t)’pe. than truly 
epic, and the ex^sitlon. wUh att its detail, neither tends 
towards the individualization of Its abundance, nor to a pre¬ 
sentment tliat Is wholly lifelike p and frocn a funher point of 
view it Is fa'quently squandered in pure har^hnciss, savagery 
and ferocity, so that the characters, although we find them 
compactly braced and robust iii action, yet in their abstract 
ruggedness rather rosemblo coarse images of wood, than are 
cotuparable to the humanely evolved, genitil individuaJity of 
tlic Homeric heroes and women. 

(/]>>) A second fundamental source of auch lUerature is to 
be traced in the teligious poems of the Middle Ages, wbicb 

^ Wh;it llc^l la »iy by thh iml the fckllrming ii 

Ipy no fn»n« cleat'^ H« timt lo imie At a fact tJiat a liv^fy aiay 
be O&KlIcJiOr k^t 1lyL& OMrEed Ly cjthtrnt bclwt^en the SlpaabJa 
i^nnandel Atid the fineit GreeV and LaEin Epic litcxmiir^, and then 
nnnjEtllaJEly oltErwiLrili dE^a the fbcE m far as the Iliad And 
OdjsKy h EancOTEjd. TEe ennhu-ion And indn^l L 443 CEriiunly 
ifj bcdiie in il]« fiici thni white ciphnning ihc diHdiuntsee in wtiicft 
tht CamiAii wDfk ii ptocfltl oj ccnnpAJcd with ibc Spiutidi rijoipmces* b* 
narrely cqnUuU thfl Hnmvdc prhCHM wkh lh« forffiCf* Whit Kc ap- 
t^nEly 1QCU19 m to inJWi U that llw tatter arc u iqpeiior ci tlit 
Gcrmim work b, nt lea&t ai nn EpM, inf-wicuf. The wonb “wc 
modiem? " me appaj^niLy honkolr In eny ow the vathe puiogc 1 
thlnlf, clenfly one which needed rcrlikm, and it Li that the Lw^ 

p3rti|ira|)bi iuiK tAcknl Li.3g4HL3cr by Hegefii cduori froin 
oaourcuoai. 
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lake as tliwr subject tha life of Cbrisl, or those of tlie 

TuSSSl and manyrs and the Lust 

r! T aod rich coo,. 

hSS fe “f Christ- 

itoiQ m Ihe Middle Ages, the greatest subject-matter and 

'* IJante's Divine Comedy. 

it “,j ® cannot call even this severely, rather I 

oS?rs*2l’r“f‘S'^' “"Eanijed poem, an EpopJea in the 
^nary sense of the tern,. For ire have not hcTe one pro- 

mriividual and esdusive, on the bioad basis 
Of tile entire poem; what, however, we do get in a oon- 
degree tn this Ejxis is the most secure arUcuIaiion 
and ronsummate (inisb. Instead of a particular event it has 

Ihe Djvnnu I^vc id its iqnpcnsJinble ^vcEiyality* and in its 

fiUlheTHelf?" f■ ohject, PossessinE 

further Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise for its localitv it 

plungua the living world of human action and suffering cr 
more closely, that of Imhridual acts and dcslbl«T®fS 
^augcl^ cxistem^ Eveiything single and patSeXr in 

before the absolute 

|reatnras of the purpose and end of all thin^- at the same 
otherwise most perislSile and evan* 
^ 1 ™",® n:«tvea here a completely epic 

form o^cctively based on its own innermost life, and 

r” wnworth by the supreme notion 

sn^mnlr thlhrtn* “ individuals were in their life ruid 
Opinions and acccimplwlijnmit on Earth, eo 
are they here set before us for ever consolidated, asTw^r^ 
rnto image, of bronie. It is in this way tliat tl« 

braces the to^ity of the most objccSrUfriK Z 

nn'd^r of Hdl, of Purification, and of Paradise- 

and ,t is on these indestructible foundations that the cl^! 
act^ of die actuM world move in tliuir p,irticutar person- 
^mes, or rather they iatx already moved, and are hence- 
foiward rendered moydess, togetlicr with their a^oS and 

iSl'^Tr righteousness, and are themselves 

eter^l. Ihc Homenc heroes uideed endure in tmr ft.,* 
mones through the song of the Muse. Th^ d^c^ 
assert theu^ condition on their own accouni. anrf 
cause of their own individuality; they do not » mSch cx^st 
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in our imjigiriatian; they are csscntoHy eternal. 

The perpetuation through the Nfnetndsyne of the poet has 
here the objective force of the very judgments of God, in 
whose hFame the moat dauntli^ spirit of hts time hiks 
dainned or b^tified the enlire present md past 

The exposition also must perfoire follow the abot^e char* 
acter of an objectj which is received nither than given* It 
only be a wandering through a ^mrld that 13 for ever 
determined; which, although it is dijicovered, organucedi and 
peopled mih the freedom of the imagitialion wherewith 
Hesiod and Homer crestted llieir gods, ocv'erthcless tmejer- 
Jakes to give las a picture and a report of what has actually 
happened, an account fuU of energetic movement yet 
plasEic in the rigidity of its pains; rich in the flashes qf lis 
horror, mttigated piEifully in HeU ihroygh Danto^s own 
flym;>athy; more gracious irt purgatory, but none the less 
fuiiy and completely elaborated; and, SnaUy, transiucsit as 
light in Paradise^ and for ever without materia form in the 
eternal ether of thought 

TTin anctenl w^orld no doubt peers into this world of the 
Catholic poet, but qnTy as the guiding star and dompanion 
Of human ivisdom and culttirc; for, where it Is a question of 
doctrine and dogma, it h the schokscldsm of Christian 
iheolog)^ and love which spea^Ls. 

{yy) A third fundamtnial subjec^mattcr, which arrests 
the interest of the poetry of the Middle Ages, ss that of 
thivalry. This interest b not merely limited to iu worldly 
and romantic association with love advenLure and lildng 
latches, but iS occupied with reJigious objects in virtue of 
the mysticism of Chri^n knighthood. The actions and 
events of such compositions have no relation to nationaJ in¬ 
terests; they are matters effected by individuals, which 
Only concern the personal ogent as such; they are genemlly 
aim liar to what 1 have described in tny previous retaenK 
to roman tic chivalry. I ndivid uals are co nsequently placind in 
a posiiion of complete freedom and independence, A novel 
form of heroism is tbeteby created wttliin a social environ- 
ttient that is not as yet Btercol^pcd lo the prosaic mode ind 
temper; a heroism, however, which, on account of iniEf- 
C5t3 wlndi in |Hrt are due to religious phaniasy* and in 
part— that is ftom the worldly point of vkw—are wholly 
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pfirsonid and iesch^ire that substantive ReaJ^ upon 

the bs^E of which the Greek hcfiocs are unitcdp or as units 
contend, are victorious or arc vanquished. Despite all the 
varied epic composidonsj which such a coujm as the above 
ooca£iGnsp the adventomus character of the situations, con¬ 
flicts and plots nitlicT tendsp on the one hand^ in the direc¬ 
tion of a treatment usually met uith in romances, where the 
vanous examples of adventure are loosely interwoven in no 
more stringent bond of unity, and on the other to that 
which, while sharing the general features of such worl^ is 
not evolved on the background of a consistently oiganired 
iHvic order and a truly prosaic conditiort of general life. 
Moreover the irnaginatign is not content with the mere in¬ 
vention of knightly characters ami advcnlurtss outside the 
f^e of the ordinary world of things; it furthermore associates 
the exploits of the satire with important legendary centres of 
interest, pre-eminent historical pcrsonayi(3^ decisive conflicts 
of the age* and receives by doing &o, if we view its broader 
lines, at least a foundation such as we found indispensable 
to epic cnealSQn. Such a basi^ however, we shaU find is as 
a rule commifiglod with fantasde elements, and is unable ta 
*^fe the clarity of objective vision in its elaborauonj which 
above all distinguishes the Hameric Epos. Add to itiis the 
fact that on account of the very similar treat ment accorded 
to the same subject-matter by Frcuchmeii, Englishmenj^ 
GermanSp and to some extent even Spaniards^ we fail to 
find here relatively at least, and tf we contrast it with that 
of the liindoop Perriaii* Greek, and Celt, the essentially 
national temper* which in the last-nicationcd cases con¬ 
stitutes iu its security the epic core of the content and Its 
execution. I must, however, excuse tnys^ here from enter¬ 
ing further Into the detml of this aspect, either bv wny of 
Ulusiration or critical judgniraL It will be sufficient IF I 
fncroly ulraw attention lo the laiget drcle, wlclun which the 
most important of these Epopaea of knight-errantry ctre La 
be mot with if wo fistimate them relatively to their subject- 
matter- 

^\a a figure in this respect wc have first Charles 

the GfEat with hla peers in the conflict fought against 
^eena and pagans. In this FmnkUh circle of legend 
feudal chivalry fonns a background of prime importance* 
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Jkpd lirapche? o^F intci poems of ever^^ description^ 
most uignificAnt matcrid is concerned Trith me exploits ot 
one of the twelve heroes, sueJj as Roledd or Doolin, of 
Mniiitz aod otbeiB. ^lore paniciitarly in Ftance during the 
rdgn of Philip Augustas many of such Cpopccs wer^ com¬ 
posed. U"e have a Jwr/A^ gerl^d of legend ^ith an Engl^h 
Murce, one which aims at reproducing the exploits of King 
Arthur and the Eonnd Table. Lcgendaiy tale, the chivalry 
of Normans and Englishmen^ service to woman, the fealty 
□r the arc here involved tt^ether in melancholy 

or fantastic combination with Christian mysticisni* The 
search for the Holy Grail, that chalice con Laining the sacred 
blood of Chrbt, is, indeed, one main object of alUcnightly 
exploit, and every description of fantastic adventure origin¬ 
ates in this sQurccj aniilj, finally, the entire company cakes 
flight to Ab}'ssinia- The above two subjects of legendary 
story are worked f5Ut with most completeness in Northern 
France^ England, and Germany. And ns a last illustration we 
have a Mj-V*? circle of chivalrous poetry, co[tipH:>sed with yet 
more caprice and less substantive content, which ever tends 
to emphast^e knightly heroism to an excess with ideas of 
fairyland and fable; this mthetr points to Portugal ot Spain 
ax its original nursery- In this the fjimily of the Auiadi are 
accepted as principd heroes- 

^ The great allegorical poems, so much beloved tnainly tn 
Nofthem France in the thirteenth century, are more nearly 
prose cot^po^f|^^ons in thdr abstract type, I will only mem 
titm one example of these, that is, the famous ds fa 

Aw We may compare or rather contract such with the 
many anecdotes and stii! lengthier narratives, the so-calEcd 
/dhUaux and which rather horrow their subject- 

matter from cotiiemporary life, tales of knighu, priests, 
dtixens, and above all lawful and the reverse, re¬ 

tail^ to us sometimes in the comic vein, at others in the 
triigi<^ now iri prostJ, and ogaiti in verse* Such was the type 
of writing which the clear intellect and trained cultuio of a 
hoocacdjo carried to its perfection* 

Thera is ci final doss of such comiwj^tions, which, turning 
to the ancients—with a c^uol knowledge of the Epic of 
Homer and Virgil, or ancient legend, culcbrates also, ip 
pFcasely the manner of the Epopnea of chh^ry, the exploib 
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of Trojan hEroes, the fotiinIaiioB of Rome hy Mnas, the 
« of Aioander, and other Uke subjetts. 

And this will condude what I have to say upon the Epic 
poetry of the Middle Ages. 

(>> In a Wnf principal group of which I haw still to 
speuK, tlie rich and piv^dait study of a/rd£n/ literature 
mark^ a point of dep^irtLirc for the purer aitistk taste of a 
ncHt culturcp in whose learnings assimilation, and bkndJng of 
iverac elemcxitSf howeverp we frequently miss that primitive 
creaiive p^cr, which wc admire in ihsllindoos, .\rabSp as 
also in Homer and writers of the Middle Ages, In Lhe 
Mny-sided devclopmenl in which, dating from this age of 
the fc-awafiened iciences and thdr influence on notional 
litcratu^the ^tual conditions of man kind undergo a refonu 
in reiigiDOp [lohricaj condUion, morals, and social reklion^ 
epic poetry also s<^e3 hold of the most v-aried conteeL as 
also the oiost manifold forniSp the historical course of which 
1 can only direct attention to in ita most csseiiluil char- 
actcrisiica. 


(o«) /?n/, WQ roay reroarkthm it Ls still the 
which now, as pwviously, supplies the mat«ial for the EpoB, 
aUliough tile sMie is conceived nnd ptiisented in a new 
spint, namely, one permeated with the culture of citric 
liraratufu. We find here precniinuntly two directiotts in 
w.iiclt the art of upic poetry displays itself. 

On the one side the Awakening consciousness of the age 
Shows a ncccs^ tendency to ireat as ridiculous all that is 
tapncious tn the adventoroiis feats of the Middle Ages, ail 
that IS faniastifi and esaggenued in chivaJiyv all that is 
nicrety forirtai m the independence and personal isolation 
of the ncroo, and which is now contitincd within a social 
reality eniltracmg marc abundance of national conditions 
and mtctiKi; a consdoustitss which further brings this 
enure world before our vision in the light of comedy, which 
dues this, howevCT urach wimt is really genuine within it is 
n w nsserted, with sanoiisness and dclighri As the culmin^ 
atmg poults of this genial conception of the entire world of 
chivalry I have alr^dy pobled to ^kriosto and Cervantes. 

to the bnlliant facility, ihu diarin and wit, the loveliness 
and Jutcnse iiigtnuousqeM, with which Ariosto, whose 
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po^m ttill ha verts axnong the poetic aioia af the Middle 
tnerdy in a more veiled and huraorous fashion makes 
what is fantastic vanish away by means of the incredibility 
of Uis nonsensei^ while the profounder ronmnee of Cen'Unles 
idneadyassiimefiknlghl'Crrantryto bea Past l:<hind k; whit-b, 
consequently^ can only enter inlo the real prose and presence 
of life as vanity in its isolation and fantastic folly ^ yet at live 
same ttrnc it gives ec|iiii! proininence to its great and nohle 
aspects in their contrast to what is awkwardp stuptdp devDid 
of reason and order in this very prosaic rualityj malting the 
defects of the same live before our eyes. 

Among writers who have contributed to a phase in 
this t)-pe of epic development I will merely mention the 
repTesciitative name of Tossok In his JerysaJeta Delivered'' 
tliis poet, in contrast to the poetry of Ariosto, selects for his 
central iheme^ without any admirtuio of the humorist’s 
temiasf whateverp the great and common aims of Chrisliaii 
chivalr^^* the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, the victonous 
pilgrimage of tlic Crusades, and, after the model of Homer 
and Virgil, creates an Epos with enUmsirtsm and study, which 
may even be compared with the great prototypes above- 
mentioned. And no doubt we do discover In this work, 
quite apart from a genuine, and. In piirt, Soo, nariqnal and 
religious inte rest, a type of unity, development, ^i.nd clabora- 
tion of the whole such as we have previously fwed as a 
primary qondition. We may add to this a fascinjiting music 
in the verse, which makes the same sUU harmonious to 
living speech, UTiat, however, is pre-eminently wanting in 
this poem is jusl tlmt kind of primitive origin which is alone 
able to creatu^ the real Bible of an entire nation. In other 
words, instead of havings as in Homer's ease, a wmk which, 
as true Epos, opresses once for all in language, and with 
direct simplicity, that which the nation is through its 
actions, the epic in question mther appears siinply a poem, 
that is, a poetically constnjeted ev^nt We are mainly pleased 
and satis^ed widi zt in virtue of the artistic effect of \is 
beautiful speech and form, whether wc consider ita iriore 
lyrical aspects, or its epic descrlptionSv Coa5equenih% how¬ 
ever much Tasso nray have taken Homer for his model in 
the collective arrangement of hts material, in the entire spirit 
of the conception and presentation it is rather and in chief 
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the inRueace of Virgil that we actoallj' discover in the 
work, and of eourse do so not to the poem's advantage^ 

Finally^ amoiiig the great Epopaea, which are corutnicled 
upon the basis of a classic culture, wc must include the 
*' Lysiad " of Camooas, In the subject-matter of this entirely 
national composition, which celebrates the bold sca-faring 
of the Portuguese, «e are already beyond the tntc Middle 
Ages, and have interests unfolded which inaugurate a new 
era. But here, too, despite the glow of its patriotism, despite 
the Ure^ltke chatactei of the descriptive matter, based for 
the most part upon the author'a own eaperieoce, wc are sill] 
conscioits of a real barrier between the subject that is 
naliotial and an artistic culture which is partly Arrowed 
from the ancients and in put from the Italians, find which 
impairs its impression as a Lrnty original epic. 

(/^|3) The essentially new manifotations b the rctigiouii 
belief and actual eompositJan of modem life origiiuiiein the 
principle of the Reformation. The whole letidency of thb 
general change of outlook is, indeed, rather favourable to 
lyric and dramattc, than epic poetry. But we do find never- 
thcless, even in the latter sphere, an autumnal blossoinirtg 
of the religious Epojnea, of which the pre-eminent examples 
are Milton's “Paradise Lost” and Klopstoct's •*Messias." 
In breadth of culture, gained through study of ihc ancients, 
and the correct e!(^anoe of his language, Miiton is no doubt 
an adtnitubic master of his age. In the profundity of Iits 
content, in energy, original invention and ciecution, and, 
above all, in the epic objectivity of his presentment, how¬ 
ever, be is in every rcipect inferior to Dante, Tor not only 
does the conflict and the catas.trophe of “ Paradise Lost" 
take a direction which is contrary to its dramatic charaGter- 
but, as I have above inddentally obsen-ed, it is, in a unique 
way, supported by a lyrical impulse and ethical or didactic 
pi^ltictions, which lie for enough away from the subject 
m its original form.' I have ulrendy, in discussing Klop^ 
stock, referred to a slnailar deft between the material and 
the form, which a particular age gives to it in its epic 
reflec tion. In the case of Klopstocic, moreover, an endeavour 
is throughout apparent through u rhetoric, which is little 
more than the caricature of the .Sitiblime, to infuse die reader 

> Ai* fiikd it, prtsiimililji*, fp ilcncm. 
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with that recognition of the worth and solemnity of hig sub* 
ject, which the poet hm himself experienced- Ffom a some- 
whai different point of view we amTe at very miich the 
game conclusiDn in the case of Voltaire's Henriade/' At 
my rate here too the poetry is an artificial production, and M 
the more so, tnasmuch as the material, as already observed, 
h not adapted to the truly primitive Epos. 

{77) If we try to discover really epic comporitionj in our 
own Asy wc shall find ourselves In on atmosphere totally 
different from that of the genuine Fpopaea. The genwl 
condition of the world to«day has assumed a form, which, 
in its prosaic ehamctcr, is diatnctrieaUy opposed to every¬ 
thing which we found indispensable to the getiuinc Epos^ 
while the- revolutions, which have been imposed upon the 
actual sodal condidona of states and nations, are still too 
strongly riveted in our raemoiy* as actual experiences that 
they should he able to t-eceive an epic type of art. Epic 
poetry has consequently token refuge from the great national 
events in the narrow circle of thedomeslic life of indEvIduats 
in the cotmtry and in th^ small town, striving to find here 
the material adapted to epic composition. In thb way, 
more partieuLuly among us C^ermans^ the Epic has become 
idyllic, after the genuine Idyll, of the sweet sentitiieiitaliLy 
and wishy-washy type, died ouL 

As Oil example ijtng close to hand of an idylEc Epos 1 
will merely mention die "Luise " of Vosa, as also and above 
all Goethe's masterpEcco, ** Herman and Dorothea." In Ihc 
latter work we have no doubt our atten bon directed to the 
background of the greatest WDrldnevent of our age, with 
which the drojoistanccs of the innkeeper and his family^ of 
the pastor and the apothecary, are directly associated^ And 
inasmuch as the IhUe country town is not placed before us 
in Its political rebtions we at once remark a gap in the 
narrative which is not explained or mediated by any con^ 
Electing link. Vet it b precisely through this omission of 
the intermcdtate link I hat the whole keeps its unique char¬ 
acter, For with the stroke of a maater Goethe has removed 
the revolution into the backgiouiid, despite the fact lhac he 
has known how to make the most happy use of it in the 
enlargement of his poem. He only Inlemeaves such ctreum- 
sfcunccs with the action aSp in their simple bumaniiy, connect 
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t^iQs^ves Absolutely wit^ut constraint with domestic and 
CIVIC conditions. The nuun point, therofbre, is that Goethe 
in this work has sncceeded in detaching from the rmUty of 
ouf modem Ufe traite, descriptions, conditions, and develop- 
meoti, and depicting the same, which in their province 
OHM more make that alive which coabihetes to the im- 
peri^ble charm of those primitive human conditions of 
the Odyssey and the patriarchal picture of the Old TesU- 
mcnL 

In mpect to other spheres of our preamt oatbnal and 
social life I would observe m conduaipij that in the fidd of 
epic poetry there are practically unlimited opportunities for 
the the and the 1 aiti, Jiowevera 

unaWey .^en in ihe most geneniJ outline, to follow flie 
history of these m the breadth of thdr development fioia 
llieir first appearance until the present time* 
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(B.) LYRIC POETRY 

Tnn pcrfrdc im^inadon does not* as the phsitc arts do* 
present the objects of iis cre^ttofi before our visbn In an 
objective shapo, but only envisage them lo the Inward 
vbioji and entolions. No doubt from the first, rebitivdy to 
certain aspects of this universal type of cctripo^tfan* it is the 
/eri^/ta/ quality of ideal creation and consErttetion which 
pfL-eminently asserts ItseB in the presented work, and as 
such Is to be contrasted with plastic coitstniction, But when 
epic poetry offers to our contetnpEadon its object dther in 
its substimtive universality, or under a mode comparable 
with that of sculptor and painter—in other words, in its 
living presence—in t^t case, ni leart where the art ts most 
puskimmute, the indiridua] mind and gouT of the creator 
involved in the creation disappears before the objective 
result crtratcd. The above personal or subjective aspect of 
mind can only completely be discarded in so far as, in the 
first place, ttie entire world of objects and rehttions are 
essentially absorl^ed by it and then permitted to stand forth 
A freely from the veiled presence of the individtioi conscious¬ 
ness, and, further, tn so far as the self-centred soul unbars 
its doors, opens wide its i^rs and eyes, o^^ends the purely 
tinenlighiemrd feeling to vision and ideot aud attache? to this 
wedih of hidden content word and speech as the vehicle of 
its incitnatc self-^xpipsion. And just in proportion as this 
kind of communication persists in shutting itsdf away from 
the objective manlfestiitiori of epic art, to that extent, and 
mccisely for dm reason* the subjective type of poetry is 
^und to find its own forms, in a provincts of its own, wholly 
independent of the EpoSi In other word^ the human spirit 
d^cends from the objectivity of the object into its own 
private domain* it peers bto its particular conscious life; it 
endeavours to satisfy the desire to reproduce the presence 
and reality of ^ displayed in soul, in the experience of 
heart and refined idea, and in doing so to unfold the con¬ 
tent and activity of the persorial Hfe rather than the actual 
presence of the c3ctemai fict. But, ugain, inasmiioh a$ this 
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cipresstort, if it is not simpljf to remain the ctumce expres¬ 
sion of mere irtdi%idt»lky ’ in its immediate feeling and con* 
option, must assert itself in speech os the refiectlon of an 
inner life that is ail that is thus envisaged of fc^Hog 

or olhewise—and however mucbi loo^ ii xmy^ be a part of 
the poet's unique personalityp and be presented by him as 
such—must neverthd^ fTORsess 4 universal ^-aJidityp anothei- 
wordSi it must essentially inejude feelings and reflecliQUB for 
which the art of poetry is able lo discover the vital and 
adequate mLAns of expression. And although, apart from 
this^ pain and desire^ as conceivedi desenbeeband expressed 
in S|jeech, may lighten the hearty and poede ebulhdon is 
unqucstionahly permisstVik for such a putpose, yet its func¬ 
tion is not restricted to such domestic service, Kather it has 
a nobler v™tion, which is not so rtsuch to libcmte the 
hsitnati spim from emotion, but in the medium of the same. 

I he blind lumult of passion surges on in a uiiian with the 
entire soul-life uncnJighicned, unuwakened to the grasp of 
mind. In such a s^te thu soul cannot assert itself in idea 
amd expressiora. It 15 the Junction of pocLry no dcuht to free 
the heart froa^ such a prison house, in so far as it presenli 
that life AS an otijcct to k. Uui: it dos more than this mere 
translnttoii ^ conttnt fmm tlic ininiLdiiicy of emolional 
tixpcriencCj it Ciciitcs ihercffOtD on objutt which is imrilicd * 
from all mere contingcnip,- of the passing mood; an object in 
wni^ the auui-lifo in this delivertuice returns once more to 
itself freely and with scirconscious satisfaction, and remains 
there ai home. Conversely, however, this primary obicctU 
visation ought not to be carried to the point of a reRcetion 
that actuallv diselOM Ute individual activity of the soul-life 
and Its pssions as it is canied forward tn titartical impulse 
and m other words, in the self return of the indi- 

vidual upon himsdf in vuritalile de«l. For the most ntr- 
tinent redity of our inner life is still itself an inward sotnew 
thing, and conswuently this passage from itself can only give 

ns the Kiwrof ddiverance from the immediate concentradon 

of heart m its bimd and formless presence, which now 
unbars itself ui seif-expression, and in doing so rnisps and 
cipresaea whnl was previously merely foil in the form of a 
sclf-conscicnis visioti and ideas. And with these remarha I 
^ ^11^1114114 Klf-cufodcnii ikf& 
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think wt have determined in their esscntJai features both the 
sphere and function of lyric poetry os contiaated with the 
epic and droniatic types. 

As tt^aids the more detailed examlnarion and classifica¬ 
tion of our ne w subject-matter, we cannot do better than 
foliow the course previoiuly adopted in our exunination of 
epic poetry. 

■First, we have to discuss the gentrai character of lyric 
composition. 

&a}iiJfy, wc shut] consider the /u^riiiv/iir characteristics 
which make the lyric work of art and the types of the sums 
worthy of attention in their more direct relation to the lyric 
poet. 

lytinify, we shall condude the snricy with a few reinarks 
u|}on the MrunAr/de^lopment of this class of poetic work. 

Generally I may remaik that this survey will he extremely 
Tssiricted, and for two reasons—first, because 1 am com¬ 
pelled tn if^rve thu necessny space for the discusaon of 
the dramatic fields secondly, because 1 inust limit myself 
exclusively to general coiuidealtons, inasmueh as the dWil 
embraced by it possesses far more incalculable resources of 
manifold coniplexity than in the case of the Epos, and could 
only be treated in, greater fulness and completeness if viewed 
historically, which is not within thu aim of the present wort. 

r. General Character or tjie Lvric. 

In the stimulus of epic poetry is the desit* to hearlhe thing 
or maiter which is unfoldisd on its own account, and inde- 
I»ndcntly of the poet,' as an objective and essentially exclu¬ 
sive totality. In the lyric, on the con trary, it is the converse 
need which finds its satisfaction in seLf-c-xpression and the 
Conung to a knowledge of the soul in this expression of itself. 
With regi^ to the nature of this effusion,’ we may enumerate 
Its most important constituents as follows; 

First, there is the eost/tnt in which soul-life is aware of 
Itself and refiects itself in idea. 

SrmtJ/y, there ts thej^m, in virtue of which the expres- 
Sion of this con t&nt becomes lyric poefiy. 

1 Safyufi lh< ImHvEiJiuI csnicioanKU which exmpo^ 

ArjfMfmt iiourtnu ciiJi iato # ioduUU 
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there la the^tage or consdaua life ajid cukitre 
from which the person thus Lyrically viewed disposes hta 
feelings and ideas. 

(fl) The content of the lyric work of art cannot corn prise 
the development of an objective action in its possibilities of 
cx|aiision into all the breadth and wealth of a world* It ts 
the single person, and along with him the isolated fact of 
sitiindon and objects, no less than the mode and manner in 
which the sonL is made aware oftlaiilf in snch conLcntr wi th 
ill private jadgments, its joy, its wonder its pain, and its 
filing, which it presents to our vbion* Through this prin¬ 
ciple of division and partieulajTE>v as present in the Lyric, 
ihe content may be of the gre^itcit variety, associated with 
every tendency of national life. There is, however^ this 
essential distinction^ that whereas the Epos combines in 
one and the same wort the spirit of n people In all its 
breadth, and in its actual aitd fashion, the more definite 
content of lyrical poetry limits itself ici one particular aspect^ 
or at least h unable succestsfully to attain to the explicit com- 
pktcficss and exi^sition which the Epos ought at least to 
POSSESS, Thu entire wealth of Lyrical poetry in a nutidn may, 
thcTCfore, no doubt embrace the coltective oxul>eninee of 
imtiond interest, tdeat and purpoMs; but it is not the single 
lyrical poem that can do thi^ 

The Lyric is not called upon to produce Bibles such as 
we have disco^^red in Epk poetry, Itdoe3» however, enjoy 
the advantage of being able to touch upon every conceivable 
aspect of nadonal development; wheteaa the true Epc^ 
is limited to distincit epochs of a primuiveage, and its access 
in our more Tccent times of pros&ic culture is very jejune. 

(a) Within this field of partiqulariradon we have^ to start 
with, the wKtrersai as such-^the supreme henght and dtpth 
of human belief, imagination, and knowledge—the cssentud 
content of religion, art, ay, even ofsciemific thought, in so 
far ns the same is adaptable to the Form of imagination and 
creation, and can enter the ^hcre of emotions. Conse¬ 
quently general opinions^ what is of permanent subslanco in 
a view of the world, the pnjfoundcr gmsp of far-reaching 
social conditions are all not excluded from the Lyric; and a 
considerable part of the materbl 1 have referrEd to ^ when 
* Vok iv,. ppu 16^.173. 
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discuss! rtg the more ihcompletf!! type& of the Epic falk fightly^ 
and with pertinency into the sphi^re now under review. 

03) And along with such cs&entklEy universal topicis we 
have associated tlie aspect of far/fea/artly^ which can be 
so interwoven with whai is thus substantive that any specific 
situationp feelings or idea is thereby sciiod in its profounder 
significance and espie^sed in a way wholly accordant tbcrctm 
This iSf for example, almost always the case in SchilkrV 
tyricaJ workj as alk^ in hb ballads; in thb connection i 
win itiiircly rcaiU the superb description of the Eumcnides 
chorus ill the Cranes of Jbicus, which is neither dntmatEC 
nor epic, but l)Tica]* From a funher point of view wc may 
have this combination so asserted that a variety of particular 
miiEs^ moodSj occurrencts are Introduced by ivay of teslh 
luouy to comprehensive views and maxims, interlaced in vital 
coalescicncc by vinue of the general principle. This style of 
writing is frequently employed in the elegy and epbtlei 
and generally hi reflections upon life of n comprehensive 
character. 

(y) In conclusion, inasmuch as in lyrical composidgn 
what b sdr-expressed is the imfitfiJuaJ a conlentt 

which is extremely slight, will primarily siiFhcii for this pur- 
pc^ It b, in other words, the soul itsdf, subjective life 
simply, which is the true enntent^ The emphmk is there¬ 
fore throughout upon the OLnimation of feeling, rather than 
upon the more immediate object. The most neeting mrKKls 
of the moincnt, thn ovurjoyment of the heart, the swiEtly 
passing gleams or clouds of careless merriment and jest, 
sorrow, melancholy^ and complaint, in a word, ah and 
^try pha^ of emotion arc here seized in their inomentar>' 
movement or isotaird occurrezice, and rendered permanent 
in their expression. What we find here in the domain of 
poetr>' may be paralleled with wliat I previously referred to 
when de^ibing paintings. The content, the subject- 
matter, is hyr<; the wholly contingent, and what is over and 
ateva thii» important is exclusively the character of the in- 
ditiduaJ conception and mode of pn^ntment, the charm 
of which In the Lytic will either consist In the aroma of ex¬ 
quisite feeling, or in the novelty of arrestiag points of view, 
and the genial suggestion of literary phrasresand rams which 
surprise. 
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lii the jwn*/ place wt nm|r obsen'e m general with 
respect to the wherein the Ljtic is composedi that 
here loo it is the individual person, in the intiinacy of his 
ideas or emotion that constitutes the focal centre. The 
growth of the whole is rooted in the heart and tempera¬ 
ment; it starts, to be more preebe, from a pcmicnlar mood 
and sitimtion of the poeL By virtue of this fact the 
content and conjunctiori of the particular aspects of its 
growth are not infenred from it objectively as a substantively 
independent content^ or from ii^ external manifestation as 
some really selfexclusivc event, but are borrowed from the 
individual subj«t as such. But for this reason it b essential 
that the individual in question should himself appear 
poetical, rich in fancy and feeling, or imposing and pro* 
found in hts views and reflotlians, and above all should 
be essentially inde[5endentp the possessor of a unique ideal 
worlds from which the serrility and caprice of u prosaic 
nature b excluded. 

The lyric poem, ihcn^ retains a mode of unity wholly dif- 
ferentfrom that of the Bfiosj in other words, the mystcrioiu 
intimacy of the mood or reHeCLionj, which expatbtes upon 
itself, mirrors itself in the objective world, describes ilsdf, 
or concerns itself as it wills with ntiy other matter, always, 
however, retaining the right in the pursuit of such an in¬ 
terest IQ bc^in and break olf very mudi as it pleases* 
Horace, for instance, very frequendy comes to a stoji at the 
very point, where, in the commonplace view of its litemry 
treatment, we might suppose he had only Just started witti 
hb subject, fn other words, whnt he describes is simply 
hb feelings,^ commands or arrangements for a banquet, say, 
without giving us further information as to how it went ofr. 
In the same way we have erery concdvable mode of pro¬ 
gression and combination supplied by the nature of the 
mood, the actual condition of the individual souMife, the 
degm of passion, its excitement or rapid transition of con¬ 
flicting emotion, or the tranquillity of the heart or the mind 
in some long-drawn processor contempktioTL As a mle* in 
respect to all such subject-matter, we arc able to determine 
very little that b tied, owing to the repeated changes in the 
ever varied facets of the souL I will therefore restrict my¬ 
self to a few salient points of dbtinction* ^ 
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(^) Just 03 we Enei with specific kinds of epic 

poetry which showed a tendency to adopt a Ijtic wio of 
expression, sog loo^ the Lyric may accept as its subject’^ 
fmtter and its Torm m occonrence* wbicbg so far as content 
and external aiipeanuice are concerned, me epic, and to 
this extent It will a|ipfroidinatc to the latter type. Heroic 
romances, and ballads belong to such a class. The 
form of the whole U in such examples namtirei inasimjch 
Its it is the progressive advnncu of a sltuadon or event^ as 
among other instances, a particular direction in the fate of 
a nation, which is communicBied- And yet at the same time 
ttic fundotnental temper Is wholly lyric^ rnasmuch as the 
main object is not to give us a description and representa¬ 
tion of the actual fact apart from all relaticii to the oErmtorgi 
but rather to disclose his pef^mil attitude to it in the way 
he conceives and feels it, whether with del ight or complaint, 
whether os a stimulus to good or depressed spiritSj the 
mood in short that rings throughout it. And similarly the 
nature of the improton which the poet cndcaYOUra to pro¬ 
duce thereby is entirely that of the province of the lyric. 
In other words, what the poet seeks to effect in his audience 
ts precisely that state of emotiou, which the recounted 
event has produced In himself, and which he therefore 
attached to his conipoaition. He expresses his dejection, 
mouTning, merriment, his hre of painotisin, and so forth, 
in an appropriate oocunence in such a way that it is not 
this Fact so much which conirilmtes, os it were, the focus, 
but rather the state of his eraodomiJ life wc find refiected 
therein. And for this reason he, alwiveall emphasizes those 
traits, and depicts the same with feeling, ivhkh are in accord 
with his own personal impulses; and in the degree of vivacity 
with which these are expressed by them the same fveUngs 
are likely to be excited in hifi audience. And thus, though 
the content may be epic, the treatment Is iyrtcal. 

(ita) To come yet more directly to detail there first, 
the example of the in such a cose where it is not 

merely an lasctiplioii which stati.^ concisely the bald nature 
of some fach but further associates with this an emotional 
state; where, in short, the content, regarded as the hare 
statement of external fact^ is merged in a condition of the 
souK In other words, the writer hure ccaies to ^-urrender 
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hmisdf wholly to the objects raiher be msikes his own per- 
sOMlity fiKpressive iti it^ he lecoris hi^ desire with 
to it I he aittAchea f-o ii hia qw'd sportivy fancies^ bis acute Of 
imex|>c£ted suggestions And assockdooa. The Greek An^ 
thQlogy ooninins many such witty epigrams which have lost 
the epic nicmner. Jti more recent times we find aiioiljir 
ej^mples in thepiquante coupktsof the Fmnclip abutidiintly 
lUuftraicd in their Vaudevilles^ We Germans have much 
the same thing in our didactic distiches, Xenien, and the 
I . iiiscriptSons frequently approximate: lotbLs 

lyn^ chamctcr in virtue of the strong emotions esprtasetL 
In much the same way tile L-jne accepts a wider 
nuige in descriptive narrative^ I will merely mention, as a 
composition of this It is the most oh- 

^ous and simple form of it, in so far that is ns it isoktes the 
aidcimnt scenes of an event, and then depicts rapidly and 
With the full force of their most important chamctcristics 
^ch on Its own account, in desciiptioiis marked throughout 
by sympalbetic feeling. Such a consistent and well-defined 
grasp of the ch^ctcristic fcattires of a aituation, together 
wUh on cmphalic p^serdon of the writer^ absolute sympathy 
Jnlh his subject, is above all nobly tepreseoted hi Spanish 
literature and makes soch ronuinccs strildngly impressive^ 
A pecuUar clarity_ of atmosphere surrounds tliese lyrical 
represenMtiona which miher identifies Ehum with the clear- 
cut definition of objective wion, than with the ideal world 
of the imagination. 

(yy) The class of the^i/ad^ in contrast to the above, in¬ 
cludes for Lhe most pan, if in less degree than the truly epic 
p£^nt,_ the completcnew of an tudeptndent event, whose 
rejection, of course, it merely embodiefi in the most con* 
sptcuous of Its phases, while u seeks at the sanie lime lo 
give full, if cortceotralcd and ideal emphasis, to the depth 
of the aendment with which it is through qui inlcrnoven 
and therein the plaint, dejection, joy, and so forth, of the 
soul Enghah btemttirc above ail contains many su ch poetic 
compoaUions in the early and more primilive epoch^iis 
history; and, generally, popular poctr)’ dejtghu in the nar¬ 
ration of such hktorics and collistons, usually unfortunate 
mth a true and emoiiofial emphasis calculaicd to make 
both hean and voice thrill and falter with anguiab. But in 
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more recent times also nmong ourselvEis lliirser atid, most 
famous of allf Goethe ajiti Sdnifejr have camjHyset] master¬ 
pieces in this field ; Burger In virtue of \m sombre tone of 
nasvctcf ; Goethe through the tmpcc^ble clarity of his emo¬ 
tional, no less than imaginative visioTip which forms the 
lyrical thread throaghaut ; and Scluller^ on account of his 
superh emotional empbasis on the fundamental tbonghi 
which he seeks^ in a wholly lyrical cwuierj. to express under 
the form of an event^, ip order tliereby to aiTcet the hearts 
of his readers with n similar I^tIc movement of feding and 
contemplation- 

The purely /rTOflif/ dement of lyric poetry is rightly 
cinplusized in those casesp when the factof agivcnsUuatian 
is taken by the poet aj an cffcciivc means of espressing bis 
individuality therein^ Such is the case in the so-caJEed 
IKSems ifiWdimif, So far back as the poems of CaJlinus and 
Tyrtaeus we find elegies of battle liased on conditions re-^ 
garded as real, which are made the stimulus of a personal 
enthusiasm f albdt the pact's own individiialityj his purely 
private alTections and feelingSrare as yet not so mudt in 
evidence. The Rindartc Odci also bring to light in their 
panepTECS of parCicuhir contests^ nctoxs^ andcLrcumstimces, 
a vein or impulse that is more private; and yet more in 
some of the odes of Horace we mark a definitely personal 
motive* or rather e^tpressed ihgoght to the effect, I w\]\ 
as myself a man of cuhurc and fame, write a poem on this 
subject," But the best if lustration of all we have In our own 
Goethe, whose pirttolit}' for such a style was due to the fact 
that be drscovered a poem in every incident of his life. 

(act) ff, howeven tbt? IjtIc work of art is to bo divested of 
all diptHi^Hce of exturtial occasion and purpose* tliai may 
be implied in it, and to be composed as a self-^ubsistent 
whole on its own account* it is obviously efv^ntm.1 that the 
poet also Only make use of such external stimulus as an 
opportunity to capress his moodt delight, sorrowv 

or modes of thought and reflecdon generally, The condition 
of most importorice lo such an mtiniatc mode of personal 
expres,^ion consists in the p^f s abUily to absorb the real 
iM^otent absolutely* converting it thereby into hk own 

S osscssion^ The true lyric poet lives a life of introspection* 
e grasps relatioiw b light of bk poetic individuality; 
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andp however m varied fashion his inner life may be 
bUrnded with the world arquuid hirOj in its cxi-ndidons and 
dtsdnyp whal he presttils to us ejcclusively in such nmterTai 
is the Unique and Indepcndunt unimation of hia own emo¬ 
tions and observations. l\liejVp to take our former example, 
PindckT was invited to celebrate a victor of the HeJknk 
gamus^ or undertakes this tuiinvitcdp he made hjinself so 
entirely master of his subject-malter^ that his cotniiosirion 
fio Ipugt-r so much appears a poem uw the victor as an 
efTusion of song cri^atcd from his Mwn resources;. 

If we eonsider mons closely the manner of present¬ 
ment of such a poem we shalh no doubt* be 

ready to admit lluit the same can to a real extent borrow 
its more dehned niatcrial and cliatacLerp no less than its 
conceived organization as an aitbtic work, from the act iml 
features of the Mcurrence or individual which constitute its 
content. It is, m fact, preciady froin this content that the 
emotional movement of the poet procueda. As the most 
illufnjoutingp though an extreme example^ I will merely 
tnentiqn Schiller's “^"Song of the Belh“ which mokes out of 
the Varied stages of belLfound^ the slgniHcant and arrest¬ 
ing moments in the composition of the entire poemp and 
only subject to this introduces the emotiousd clement retc- 
yjmi tbEsrctpp as also the various observations upon human 
life and the descripttoti of ita conditions. In a somewhat 
dilTerent manner* toop Pindar makes use of the place of 
birth of the vtirtor* the exploits of the family to which he 
belongs, qr other lehtiom; of life as an oppDrtuniEy in his 
own person to exalt certain gods to the exclusion of othurs, 
or tp mention these partietilar exploits and results alone, or 
to emphasize exclusively the observations or nmxims he has 
interimlat^ From a further point of vievf^ however, the 
l)Tic poet is absolutely free^ irasmuch as it is not theex' 
ternal oocasion as such, but rather the poci's souMife 
which is here the subject; and consequently it entirely de- 
pciu^ on the particular views of the poet and the character 
of his general mood, what asjjects of the subject-iratter and 
in what threads of connection and sequence they shall be 
composed- In other words, we are unable to predict de¬ 
cisively and aprimih^t degree in which the objective occa¬ 
sion with its given conient* or the purely persoiul factor of 
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poet, shfill predomLnantp dt whether both aspec^ts shall 
on equal terms coalesce. 

(yy) Eurthermqrep it ja not the incentive and its positive 
realit)V but the ideal iDtPvenient and conception of the indi^ 
vidual soul whidi supplies the The particabr 

mood or general review, which h aroused poetically by the 
occasion, these cOnstitnte the centre, radbting from which 
not merely the colour of the whole,^ but also the embrace of 
the pacticuhr features unfolded, the very mode of the execu- 
tiori and CDnstruction, and therewith the build and coal¬ 
escence of the poem as a work of art me determined. In 
this way, to return to our previous example, Pindarpoisesscs 
m the life-conditions of his victors a genuine core of reality 
for dinrerentkiion or ampliftoition. In the paiticular |iocms, 
howeverp which he has written it Is invambly other points 
of view, another mood aJio^cthcr, whether it be of warning, 
comfort. Of exaltation, which he makes most pervasive, 
and whicht although such cxdusively belong to the poet in 
his creative capacity, do none the less give him precisely 
that grasp of all he wishes lo touch upon, execute, and hand 
to poster] ry in those historical facts, ivhite unfolding there¬ 
with the iUumiRating pndconstnictive power of genius, w Uh- 
out which he w^ould fall to secure the lyric edect intended. 

(y) But^ /^ird/y^ it is not absolutely necessary^ for the 
genuine lyrical poet to start from the external occurrence, 
which he recounts in a medium rich with emotioni or. in¬ 
deed, from any such objectively real stimulus of his cJJorts* 
E[c is, let us repeat, a truly exclusive world ir fie 

may hud there both the original incentive and contentt and 
consequently go no further than this ideal world oF coudi- 
tion, event, and passion discovered in his own heart and 
soul. This is that doaiatn in which man hucomt^ in virtue 
of his private inner Uft, himself the work of art] while the 
epic pcct avails himself exclusively of the hero and bis 
exploits and experiences for this purpose^ 

(nnj And yet in this field, too, an element of narrative 
may enter^ whercj as in the case of I he songs of Anacreon, 
bright little pictures of adventure with Eros and the like 
receive the finish of delightful miniatured. Such an even 
however^ must obviously rather resembk the unveiling of a 
coudilton of personal ^uL-life, In a somcwhal dilTtrenl mode 
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of the thing Horuct, in hfs viftt, tujikes use of 

the fact of his meeting a wolf, not lo ihe extent tliat we can, 
therefore^ oil his irtiem the verse hut rather 

rcgAtdiDg this fact as the prompting farce of his Bmt sente nee 
md the serenity of the feejings ofafTeciton with which lit 
concludes, 

(Jljl) M a rule we may observe that the situaiiou 
under which the poet depi^ himself should not restrict itself 
merely to the Miter /vrtffftal life as sudu It must rather 
attest itself as concrete^ and thereby wre may even say exttrnul 
totality* The pge^ in short, reveals himself not ruerdy in 
that inward |)crson^ lifcj but as one of the objects of ihe 
external world. In the example just died of tlic Anacreon 
odes the poet depicts hiruselT among loses, fair maidens^ and 
youths in the merry enjoyment of wine and dance, without 
regret or y^niing, wiihout oblij^tJonj and yet without dislike 
cMofiier aims, which, indeed, are not present at all; reveals 
himself rather as a hero^ who freely'and without neservet and 
consequently without hcslMtion or loss, is just this unity, is 
what he is* a man of his own type, and hgurcs as such in tins 
intimate artistic presentmenL !n the love-songs of Halls also 
we may obsene the entire dial individuality of ihc poet in 
all its changes of contciitp pose, and an expression which 
approa^es dose to $eJf-opnscious humour. And yet his 
poetry Ls without any specific theme, any objective picture, 
any god, or mythology; or, utherp when we peniBa th<^ 
light-hearted ebullitlonif;, one feats as though It would beim- 
pcKBible for the Onental to possess any such definite picture 
and constrtictlva aiL He passes easily from one object to 
another; betakes hia walks abroad, but it isa scene in which 
the entire tuin, ^th his wmc, hisdam&ek, his court Ufa, and 
all the rest of it^ is placed before us wiih delightful un- 
r^erve, without passion or self-seeking in the simplicity of 
hfs enjoyment ey^ to eye and soul to soul Improvisations of 
this tjpeadapt themselves in the most various ways not merely 
to a reflection of the soublifc, but also to external conditign. 
IT. however, the poet h absorbed tn hts own individual ex' 
petience* we are not so much concerned to hear his parti- 
cukr fandest love affairs, domestk arrangements^ and the 
history of hk uncles and aunlsu We arc so invjitd, for 
iiL'pianee, in ^lopsiiicks lilidiL iind I'anny, os to iiavc Eome 
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vi^on given xis of what is of universal htiutaji intc resit in 
order that gur sympathies may be roused. From thh pobt 
of view.thereforg, such lyrical poetry can readily degenemte 
into the spurious assiiirtpLion that what is esseutkily pnmtc 
and particular musl necessarily awaken interest On the 
coniTary^ it would be no incorrect de^icripttoti of many song? 
of Goc^e if we called them ""Songs of 
although tliey are not esacUy eiccut^ by tlie poet under 
such a category. In other words^ it Is not so much Iiimself 
that a nuLn offers in society; rather he places his particularity 
in the background, and cotivcfses with the help of some¬ 
thing else^ whether it be a story or an anecdote, soiling Ita 
specific features in some particular mood^ and commanicah 
ing them agreeably to suen a temper, tn a case like this it 
is not exacQy the poet, and yet it is innsself for all thal. tt 
is not himself he gives us, but something else as best he can. 
fte TS, in short, an actor, who runs through an in^nit« 
variety of parts* Tirsthe Ungers on this, then on that; he 
reviews uiomontarily a scene, then maybe a group of people. 
But whatever he may endeavour to reproduce, it is through¬ 
out his indi vidua! aittsttc soul-hfe, his own experience* his 
own feeling, which Is vitally interwoven with it. 

(yy) But, further, in so far as the individimlity of self- 
consclonslife Is the true source of the L^ricj the poet is jus- 
tihed in Umiiing hk expression to his own moods and feflec- 
tions without arty further cambinatiou of them In a concrete 
situation rhat includes a truly objecuve character. It k in 
this direction that examples of what Is little more Ihan an 
empty fluting for flu tinges sake, the song and trill simply on 
its own account, will yet give us genuine Ijiical satisfaciicm. 
In such the words arc to a nfiore or less extent merely the 
vehicle of chuerhibiess or sorrow'* whoso cflcct, moreover, 
very readily as an invitation to musical accomjjanh 

ment. Folk-songs especially very often amoutit to little more 
than thk. In the songs of Goethe^ too* -though we may no 
doubt discover here a more defbied and abundnnt mode of 
expression, it is not unfrequently simply a singkand transi¬ 
tory hit of rnerriment that is vouchsafed, a pacing mood 
that the poet does not attempt to throw asidc^ but on the 
tune of which he pipes for a moment in his tiny song. In 
others, of course, his treatment of similar is on a 
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larger scale» even sy^^matlc, for instance^ in the poem: 
^VM man Sof^- an/ in which the poet 

passes bdore us as things tliat come and vanish^ money 
and property^ then woTOen, travel fame^ honour, ani^ last of 
fight and wafp retaining throughout as the ever-reouiritig 
rermiti of stability his own frire and cardess cheerfulness, 
Conveiiely, howc^rer^ the intimate indi^Hdual life may from 
the same pcint of vtaw grow in depth and cxpanslonp in conr- 
ditions of the soul of the most impppsing proportions and 
iiJi;a^ that embrace the world itself. A considemble numlier 
of Schiller's poems aic of this type* What is greatj what 
opens to mbelligencej this is the incentive of his heart. But 
he will neither celebrate in hymn fashion arellgloua or other¬ 
wise profound subject; nor will he be the minstrel who 
looks for inspiiution without him to the pertinent fajct or 
CKxasion^ He sings in the presence of, and Inspired by^ his 
own sutildifu, the highest interest of which are the ideals of 
life, beautyp and the impEu^hable claims and thoughts of 
□ur humanity* 

(r) There is a iMrd consideration we have to deal with in 
connection with the general chamctct of lyric poetry* h 
is the nature of the genomJ stage of human developn^ent 
and culture from which the isolated poem qriginrUes. 

Ill this respect, loo^ the Lyric occiJpits a position which h 
ig l>e contrasted with Epic poetry, in other words, while we 
rt'gariJcd as necessary for the full bloom of the true Epos a 
phase in the riation's ^owth which was, speaking gunemlly, 
undeveloped, at least m the seftse that ii luid n-ot ripenerd 
in the pnosaic acceptance of its actual life, the times which 
favour most of all lyrical composition arc tho^ which already 
are in possession of a more or less fixed orgauI/iuJdn of social 
conditton. It is in such n period that the individual seidrs 
a rega:tion of his intimate personal life in conlmst to this 
outer world, creiting frcni it and within its limits an indfr 
pendent whole of irmotion and idea. For in the L>ric it h 
not, we repa^ the objective solidarity and indmduoj action^ 
but the Individual person as sdf-consdoas life which sup¬ 
plier both content and form. This, however, must not be 
urtdenstood in such a way as though the individual In order 
toexpress himself in lyrical form, must perforce disjoin him¬ 
self from every conticctinn with naiiotial interests and 
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the opinion^ and with rigid uid exclusive seiii!iTtT remain as 
hft stands. 

On the contrai)', with such sm abstract self-subsistency we 
should only ha«e left tu for content the wholly contingent and 
[articular passion, the mere caprice of concupiscence and 
aflection, false idiosyncrasies and distorted originality would 
have unlimited opportunities. Genuine lyrical poetry, like 
all other poetry, has no doubt to capress the conUnt of 
the human heart in its tnith- Vet none the less, regarded 
as tire content of the Lyric, what is most a matter of fact 
and sul^tantial must appear absorbed in personal feeling, 
viston, inn.'igTcratiDn, and thought And, in the place 
the question here is not so much rimply expression of 
the personal ittner life;, is not so much concerned with a 
prtmary and direct statement in the epic fashion, what 
the facts are, as with an expi^ion of the poetical nature 
m a manner both artisriHailly fniitfui and wholly diflerent 
from chance and ordinary modes. It follows that the 
r.yric requires, precisely on account of the fact that the 
concentrated life of the heart unfolds itself in manifold 
feelings and comjwchensive views, and the individual is 
pnscious of the poetry of bis most intimate life os nested 
in a world that is already more ptosnically oigtinixcd—an 
artistic culture already secured, which must aiserl itself 
as the flower and indcitaident product of the individual's 
natural endowment thus trained to a perfect result. For 
these rtasqns the Lyric is not limited to particular cijochs 
uf the spiritual dc^Tclopmcnt of a people, but is the rich 
blt^ra of the most varied. To an exceptional degree 
is it favoured in more recent times, in which everybody is 
enltllrf to have and exjrress his own views anrj emolionsH 

1 will, however, draw atiention, in the interest of nmlly im- 
portiint distinction, to the following general coasidetalions. 

(«i) In the first place, we have the type of lyrical ex¬ 
pression peculiar to 

(on) In these above all we have witness to the varied 
and distinct qualities of national character. It ts on account 
of this, and ronsonant with the widelyqireYalling curiDsitT 
of Our generation,^ that great efforts are m^e to collect folk¬ 
songs of every kind, in order to increase our acquaintance 
with the pccullaritjcs of every national spirit, and there with 
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OtiT ByfupiithlesEin<3 vital contact irilh mph, AlrtMfly Herder 
has done much In this direction. Goethe, tdo^ with the help 
of hb iym more independent imi rations^ has matertalLy 
assisted an approach to %eiy different examples of this stjle 
of poetry. Complete sympathy is, however, only possible fear 
the songs of dne^s own people; and however inuch we 
Germans are able to make ourselves at home in the work 
of foreign lands, the fact rcLmaJiu that the ultimate araim m 
song * of the intimate life of another folk can only appear 
as nheo, that we shall only catch the echo of the tone of 
feding that truly belongs to it^ with the assistance of a more 
native r<fIecEion of its content^ This Goethe has imported 
into his songs of a foreign subject-matter, stamped as they 
ore with the finest sympathy and beauty. We may Olio as 
on example the lament of the noble spouse of Asan Ago, 
imiEjiied Tfom the IceLmdic—Duly so far as to retain 
throughout the unique spirit of sudi poems unitupairecL 
OW) 1'hc gcntual characleT of the lyriod folk-song is 
Cdiuparable to the primitive Epos in virtue of the fact that 
here too the poet does not make himself his subjeot-mattcf, 
hut » absotbed in bia selected material. Altboughg there- 
fore^ intensity of soul In its estreme concentratidn may cs- 
press itsdlf in the folk song^ it is nevertheless not a single 
person with the artistic expression of wheree private experi¬ 
ence we are made oequaiuteiL It is rather a national slate 
of feeling, which tliu author completely assimthtcs^ in so far 
m ii posse^esg when taken by itself^ no intimate form of 
idea Qf feeling wholly independent of the nation's exi^nce 
and interests. And a condidon ia necessary^ as the pre¬ 
supposition for such an bisepomble union, in which mde^ 
pendent pensoim] reflection and culture b not yet awakened* 
so that the is simply in his creative capaci^ merely the 
vchidc in the background, by means qf whom the iiationall 

^ Tti'a appean lo he ike ntamlflj of the 4ft Muirt rinet 

* I jwcmmtf hf ^Il^gd prX4:liCa.Tly wieada loailiiibci rather 
than iTa^ikn. Ifc mpy ha ¥«y much Ufflabti^ whether wy cmnmd- 
tJ^w^, irlTijldisg B clian^ oTknvua^, can gkc ftnyLhing tdil Ihc fainteit 
of the fcilk-son^. Gorthj; j geoliiB couJil iHcduce 

poeirjf emt uf itrange maicfikti* Imi fit not i^Tcodtm ihe oawik of 
iLFiuihn tntdiuni. 
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life expressed in its Ijtical emoiioEi and (^cnctul outldok^ 
This directly primitive character no doubt communit^ies 
to the folk-song an unconscious freshness of downright 
grasp and striking vemcily, which is oftetk very cflectivei 
but It receives thereby along vHih it verj^ readily a fmgtiient- 
ary atjpuanincej It is defective in the continuity gf its 
position, which may amount to actiml obscurity. The 
fee ting dives Into depth, but cannot and wi]| not attain to 
ful I u tE crance. M areover, as before observed, what is absent 
from such a point of view thioughDUtT however tnueb the 
form hi gencm] Is wholly lyric. In other words subjective, is 
just the lyrical indhiduality, which expresses this form and 
Its content as the irosse^iunor its men heart and mind, and 
the cTcatiDn of its artistic tosoujees^ 

(yy) Peoplesp therddrCp winch coniine thcmselveft to 
p^try of this type^ Euid do not combine such composiiion 
wiEh ilmt of the further stages of bTical, epic, or dminatic 
work, are as a rule w great uica^^ure barbarous nations, Uii- 
cultured, chametemed by transitory fetid and catastrophes. 
If they thcmsdvcs, in euch heroic a^cs, ready cotubinecl to 
fonik a truly pregnant whole, whose panitmlar aspects were 
already fused together in an independent and withal bar- 
monious objective union^ which could supply the ground for 
os^nllariy CGncrutc and itidlvidually disduci cxploltSt ivc 
should find in them^, along with such primitive poetry, epic 
os ivellp The conditiDo, out of ^vbich such son^s 
assert themselveG Uie single and ullimale mode of poctTc 
expression, is therefore rather limited to the field of family 
life mid the association of clans, without any furtlicr oignn^ 
i^tioEi such as belonp already to thtr riper perfection of the 
heroic community. If wc arc reminded here and there of 
national exploits, such arc for the mo*t p^rl cotiflicts waged 
against foreign aggressors^ expeditions of pilbg^ repdsaJs of 
savagery with savagery, or di^s of one mdividuaJ against 
another In the same people, in the namiticin of which 
lament and dejectiou dr ecstatic jubilation cn^r unc coii^ 
querof after another^ arc the moofts throughout pre^tiiling. 
The xiatifinal life ax it actually is^ m yet unfolded in its 
wholly free development, is iclegiitcd to the background in 
contrast with the world of more personal fueling, which oJso, 
on its own account, betrays «n immaturity; and, hgwuvcr 
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much thereby we ijafii m concentration of efleci, iJic result 
On y ooM^ucntly rnmiijns, so far as content b concerned, 
rude and baiharous. The question than, witethcr roHs-son® 
stioulu |Kissu9A for us a poetic interest, or on the oontrary 
repel us 10 some estcftl, depends on the kind of situation 
and ctnouun they portray. That which appears admirable to 
the imaErmliOn of one people^ will readily strike another as 
WiUiEing ID horrihlci and offensive. There is, for tur- 

ample, a folk-song which tells us the story of a wife who 
imrnj^ at Hie conimrmd of iier husband, and all that 
her plea for mcn^ could effect was that apertures should be 
ieit open for her breasts, in order ilial she might suckle her 
child; we arc tnld tliat she teniained alive until her child 
weaned. I his is a b4irharou9 and frighlful atualbn. 
^id in the same way tabs of robbery, exploits of the bluster 

possess nothing in them in 

wnich aJtCfi peoples oTu highcf cuUure cun sydipiithJte. Folk- 
»ng9, coii.>f(.Hiuertlly. very often run into great detail as to 
the quality of which there b no fixed standard of comparison. 
^^ removed from otii common human¬ 

ity. When we consequently, in more recent times, are made 
acquainted with Ihesonra of the IroquoLs, the Esquimaux, 
and other wild nationalities, the circle of a true poL-lic 
cti;o}Tncnt is m no wise thereby enlarged. 
rl\} inas tttuch as the Lyric is the entire expression 

f life of Spirit, it can ncttherrestrict itself to the 

mode of expression nor the content of the genuine folk- 
song, or of later poems composed in a similar spirit 
^ (ne) n other words, on the one tiand, it b of essential 
im^runce, m already remarked, dial the wholly sclf-nl'n 
sorbiid sou should detach itself from this absolute coocen- 
r"l‘‘‘r and should pass on 

conditions 

al^re ^Knbed. is only incompletely the case. On the 
other, It IS n^esEary that it should erpand in a world 
abiindMl m ideas, p^sions, varied conditions, and con- 

Slf’il!!! \ eiqiression everything 

llmt the human heart is essentially able to apprehend, and 
then MmtminiCTtc as the birth of its own spirit. For the 
coUkIiv a wealth of lyrical poetry should exp^s in 
form oU that the inner life comprises, so far j£ the sar^n 
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pqis into poetry, ajiiJ Lherefore finds itself at home alike in 
ah phases of spirittial ctdtiire. 

And, with die advent of a free se] f-consdous- 

is bound up the frccdoio of an assured at/ of its owiu 
The folk-song sings forth:, just as any natural song, straight 
tVoin the beaii+ A free arh howeveri is aware of itselfit re- 
quires a knowledge and desire of that which it produces; 
and requires culture to pronioto this kaowledgej a5 aUo nti ; 
executive poweq which is expert in the finest composttion^ 

^Vhenj eonsequcntly, genuine epic poetry lias to conceal the "-ir 
individual creative power of the F>oet, or rotiier k lies with ’ 
the entirE; character of the age of its origin that such sliould —^ 

not yet he vbiblOf this result is rtierdy because of the fact 
that the Epos deals with the nation's positive existence 
rather than that whidi uisues frOin the personal life of the 
p(>et hLoiself, and that it is not present in poetiy in such a 
close personal rcLitton, but rather appears as a self^volvcd 
product essentijilly indep^ent. In lyrical poetry, on the 
^nlmry, the creative activity no less than tile content are 
inseparable from the inner lifc^ and axe bound to declare 
themselves as such in actual fact 

fry) fh this nespeetp kter forms of Ijtic art are expressly 
distinguishable from the folk-song- There arc, no doubts 
folk-sonp which originate contemponineously with the 
works of a gen ulne lyrical art. These lat tcri however, belong 
lo a range and t)pe of individuals fuch as—far from partici¬ 
pating in more modem stages of aitktic culture— , 
iti the entire nature o( their general outlook, not yet liber¬ 
ated from the immediate popular sensuK Wc ttiusL, how^cvefj 
not regard this distSnedon bEtween the Lyric of the folk song 
and the artisttc poem as though it was only when reflcCtLoii 
and the artistic consciousness^ in union with dclibc^tc ex¬ 
ecutive ahDity, appear with all the elegance of such u union, 
that the Lyric attains to its perfeeiion. Such a notion 
would really amount to this—that a Honuect for instance, 
and the Roman lyric poets gencmlly, were lo be reckoned 
among the finest w riters of this type, or cveii in their own 
range that the M^aster Singers were preferable to the preced¬ 
ing epoch of the genuine Minnesong. Such an extreme de* 
duction from our prei'ioua statement Is not justified. What 
wc ought to CGUcludc is this, that inditidual imaglnatioa 
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and art directed Iq the service of itiU I'ery self-consiiHlent 
lietsonal life, which in fact constitutes its principle^ pre¬ 
supposes also, for the basis of thdr imu perfection^ a free 
and sicif trained recognition of imaginative idea do than 
artistic activity. 

(y) Wc have our/rrrf/ phase of composition to distinguish 
from those already discussed, 1‘he folk-song ap^:>eais before 
the true elaboration of a prosaically organized condition of 
actual conscious hfe. Lyric poetry of the truly artistic type, 
on the other hand, wrests itself away from the proaaie W 
ordination which surrounds itt and ereates from the poet's 
imagination, in its acquired independence, a new poetic 
world of inward observation and cmoiionp by meins of which* 
for the first time, the true content and t)*pe of expression 
truly adeciuate to the human soul* jis seen from within, be¬ 
comes the object of ^ilal art. There is, however, over and 
above thiSj a form of intelligence which* from this point of 
view, stands in a more exalted poBitlon than the imagination 
of the cmotfonal or conccptivc life, inasmuch os it is able* 
with more penetrative liniversalit}' and more necessary coal¬ 
escence to bring its content before our free cognition ilian 
Is ever possible lo ait. This is Con- 

vci^ly, hnwever* this form is attached to the abstract con¬ 
dition of being exclusively evolved in the medium of though^ 
posited fts wholly ideal universality; and, in consequence* 
the cancTcic man may find himself also constrained to cx- 
pr«s thcr cofUent and the results of his philosophral eon- 
sciou-iness in a concrete way, that is, as permeated by his 
ternperamcnE and sensuous perception, bis imagtnation and 
feeling, in order thereby to possess auid exhaust the ahsuluto 
expression of all that engages either soul or intellect. 

From such a sEandpoini we niay distinguish between two 
principal types of oonoeptivc aeti^i^. [t may, in short* 
cither be the imagination wliich^ sEfaininB beyond itx own 
domain, St regales with the movenr^nt of pure thinking, with¬ 
out xuoccssfulty attaining theclurity and secured cxacEncss 
of pMJosophical expositioriK In this awe the Lyric b for the 
most part the ebuihuon of a soul engaged in strife and con¬ 
tention, which in its fermentation docs violence both to art 
and abstract thougbi. It transgresses one pmrince without 
the ability vo moke itself at home in another. Or wc may 
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find that it is mther the tranquil rnDveincnl of philt^phictil 
fought in its esschtial medium, which may seek to acumatc 
its clearly grasped and aystemadcally developed thoughts 
with eniotfon^ to make them peiceptibEe to sensuous appre- 
hension^ and to exchange the exptidi scientific process and 
sequence in i ^ causal necessity for that hcc play of partictilar 
aspects, beneath the apparently loose connection cif which 
art is the more compelled to conceal thdr ideal bonds of 
association in proportiDn: as it is disinclined to nairow itself 
to die jejune style of purely didactic exposition. As an 
illustration of this latief tendency^ we may point lo tnimy of 
Schiller's poems. 


a. P^%RTTCUI_AR ASPRCTS OF LVRtCAL POETE.V 

Having thus considererl the gctiemi character of the con- 
ItnL of lyric poetry^ and the mode of its expression^ ag 
also llie varied grades of culture which arc more or Icsx 
consonant with its fundaraeutal principle^ it will be our 
further task to examine these general points of view niore 
nearly in the of their more important features and 

rektioiis^ 

Heri^ too, 1 ought nt starting once again to emphasise 
t he distinction which obtains between epic and lyrical poetry ^ 
In our cqnsidemtion of the fornicrwe directed our attention 
above ah to the primitive national Epo% and merely referred 
incidentally to the inadequate collateial branches^ as also to 
the poet in his creative capacity* llils we arc unable to do 
in the cast of the type under discusston. On the coiitrar)v 
we shall find diat subjects of ihe greatcsl importatict invite 
uar review' as respects the indi^'idual creative power; andj 
On tile other hand^ in respect lo the classification of the 
^verai types in which IjTical fjoetry, whose gcncml principle 
it is to diaintegmte and isokitt! the content and its configum- 
tioiis^ is respectively diiTcrcnimted. We may define the sub- 
sequent coun^e of our investigation as foliow s: 

/^rsf, our auention will be directed lo ihe lyrical ijoet 
himself. 

propose to examine the lyrical work of art 
as the creation of the indlv^Idtml poct^ imaginarion. 
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w« shAll classIfF ihc types which we dcductble 
from the general notiac qf lyrical compositton. 

(it) TAe Lyrit Poet 

(u) Now the content of the Lyric embraces, as we have 
seeut first, a type of contemplution, which connects the uni¬ 
versal quality of determinate bring with its conditions, and, 
secondly, the manifold character of its detailed aspects. Re*- 
garded, however, ns pure generalizations and particular points 
of view of etnchtimul condition these constituents, both of 
them, are nothing more than abstractions. In order tieit 
these tn.iy acquire a vital lyrical indiriduality, a principle of 
comhinaiion is necessary which con only be" of ati ideal, in 
other words really personal ’ character. Consequently the 
creatively concrete person, the/iv/ himself, must be further 
presupposed as the focus and in fact realised content of 
lyrical poetry. He must be there, however, in a form which 
13 not carried to the point of definitive act and deed, or to 
that of the evolved movement of dramatic conflicts. His 
medusive expression and ociivity is on the contrary re¬ 
stricted to the fact that he endows his inner experience wjih 
un articulate speech such as portrays Uie spiritual significance 
of himsdf os subject in his self-expres.'jion, whafcvcr the 
malerial selected may be, and endeavours to arouse in anti 
keep the heoier alive to the tike muaning and spirit, the 
same soul-state, the similar course of reflcctTon. 

() 3 ) But, furthennore, the expression cannot rest alone in 
this result, however successrul, in so fsir as it is for others a 
free overfteoding of hgoyanl deltglit, or the resolution and 
^conciliation of grief Iti song and lyric, or the yd profounder 
impulse, which l!»>ues in the most serious emotiom of heart 
ond the most far-reaching views of inielligcnce. The man 
who sings and can write poetry has a necessary vocation 
thereto. He composes bi’catise be teuwot de othermu. At 
the same lime the external incentive, the direct invitation 
and the tike one by no means c^luded. The great lyric 
poet,'however, in such a case soon swerves aside from such 
an external stimulus. Hia supreme object is himself. To 
take the esample one* more to which wc have constantly 

* Art, 
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recijn>£d| Pindar was frcNquiinlly invited to cclebmtn this 
or that IflpiLirel'Crawned vkior^ nay^ ho frequently accepted 
payment thcreforj and yet^ for all ihat^ it is he liiniselfj die 
midstrel, who changes places with his hero. He comhmes 
freely hb own unfetter^ imagination with his praise of the 
exploits of ancestors, or h nwiv be his memory of myths; or^ 
when he gives voice to hb profound vicisrs of 11% of wealth, 
of mastery^ of all that is great and deserving, of the 
suprenmc)' and loveliness of the Muses^ and above all of the 
high vocation of the singer^ It is not so much the hero in 
the retiowii that he spreads for and wide, that he honouis in 
hb poems^ We are invited lo listen to him^ the poet 't'he 
honour b not to him in lhal he celebrates the victor, but 
rather to the victor that he b cckbrated by Pindar. And it 
is this emphatic personal sense of greatness which con- 
sdtutes the nobihty of the lyric poet* Homer* as an in¬ 
dividual person, b in bis Epos so imtirely sacrifioed that 
people nowadays me loth to admit that he ever rasted at 
alL His heroes Uve on for ever- Pindar^s heroes ore for ns 
little beller dtsn cm|Jty names. He Inmself, however* the 
sciPcclnh rated and sdf-liotioured, m mains before us immor¬ 
tal! as the poet. The fame which his heroes claim is inerely 
an appanage to ikit of the lyiic singer. Even among the 
Romans the lyric jvoet to some extent aspires to such an iiv 
dependent posiiion. Suetonius tells us^ for instance* that 
Augustus wrote these works to Horace; aw vt^^rrX nf ap^ff 
pfs/fTSfj fiM /jfJ&w j/>, tfiikani /amf/iarij: n^ts crxn 

Horace, however, with the exception of those tioiea* easily 
demonstrable, where lie writes in an ^.v tnanntir of 
Augustus* becraj's for the most jiart a precisely similoj proud 
seLfconsebusne^s* Hb fourteemh tbe of the third book, 
for tixample* opens with a reference [o the relum of Augus¬ 
tus from Spain after bis victory over the Cantabriami. But 
the poet goes on to celcbrare the fact, that on account of 
tlic tranquiUity* ^'hkh the empeiur has given the world* he 
himiiclf as poet h able quietly to enjoy his easy-going 
lebure and nb muse; he calb for garknds, unguEUits* and 
veuenibk wine to celebrate the occasion, and invites in all 
haste his nitstrcss^in a word* he Is simply preoccupied with 
the (^rtgements for hb own lianquet. We hear, however, 
at thb lime less of lus love difficulties lluin in bb youth* 
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when Plauctis was consul, an occasion wh^ he eicpressly 
tty5 to the messenger he despalchesi ‘ 


ittmimm flw/d /atuianm 
Mfff 


t may regard it ^ an even more honourable trait of 
KlopsEOcfc, shat he feU in his day the independent worth of the 
sing^;r, by Jus free okpressjon of this and his regnSaibn 
of hJ5 behaviour consonantly tficreto, disengaged the noet 
Ironi his subservience to a court and any or every patron * 
as also iroin a tedious and utekfs^S toying witls trifles, whtt 
IS the rum of a fncLUn However, the fket reuisitis that it was 
no other timn this very Klopstock whom, in the first in. 
stanc^ the bookseller reprded as hia poet. It was Klon- 
^ocks puUislrt?r m Hfllie who paid him one or two tlialer, 
n appears, for ihe manu^^ript of his -Metsfas, adding over 
and above this* however^ an order far a wd^tcoat and 
breeches, ami introduced him thus set dp into society* let- 
Ung il clearly seen from the nature of such a get up tlmt 
lie was lusponslblc therefor. In some contrast to this, so at 
^ we are inrofmed at a later date on evideno:, bowevur, 
that IS not irreproachable^* the AI henians erected a statue 
to Pindar, because be had celebrated them in one of his 
poenjs^^rtml sent him* moreover, twice ihe amount of the 
rme the iTiehans refused to exempt him from on account 
ol the inordinate pmise he had lavished on an alien cilv. 
Indeed we have the statement that Apollo himsdf dtelar^ 
through the mouth of the Pythian prophetess that Pindar 
^ wo^iy of luceiving half of all the gifts which tlic whole 
oi lieUai^ as in custom bound, brought to the Pythian 
games. ^ 


(y) niroughout the entire «)fn|«ss of lyric nociry the 
spthcUC unity of a stngle persotuUity asserts its presence in 
^rtuc of Its poetic soul mcn^ent. The lyric poet is. in 
fact, moved to espress evciything that assumes a poetic 
form cither tn hia emotional or iindiiBUit life in the sonc 
In this type of composition Goctlie is proominentlv nott 
worthy, who m all the variety of his full life was thia con- 


' Or u the Itxt I1U1A, 
* Fauuew, I, e. ^ 


‘ find m rTEfybody V pocL^' 

* Cjl^ 4 , 
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Unuousty^ cnalive. He waa unquestionably in this respect a 
quite oxceptfnnal mode]. It is wely that wc find an aitbtk 
personality, while retaining Goetbe^s did, an interest 
M active on all sides and b able to live a life, despite all 
such fleif-eTtpansion, so entirely self-possessed, so ready to 
l^nimutc everything it touches into the |)dedc vision, Hb 
life in its public relations^ the pecidbr nature of hb heart, 
which rather impressed with its rcserre than tlte ease of its 
approach, the indcTatigable eiTort of his sdentiSc pursuits 
and enquiry, the general conclusions of his trained and 
practical experience, hb ethical marirns, the impressions, 
which the varied and ceinEkting facts of hb limes mode 
upon him, the inference he deduced from such, the effer- 
jffiscent joy oflife and coumge of hb youth, the wcllorgan- 
lecd force ideal beauty of his manho^^, the compre¬ 
hensive genuU wbdom of Ins old age—all thb passed into 
the magic crucible of his I^tics, where the most d^lirate 
play of emotion, no Jess thun the mc^t severe and painful 
condicLs of spirit, alike find their expression and by this 
means their deliverance. 


{^) T/ie ff ^ AH 

in respect to die lyric poem us a pocilc work of 
we are no doubt In general not ahk to advance much. 
'I'bc fortuitous character of the abtindance of its tnany 
cuedes of expression, and the forms of its equally ^■arted and 
incaJculabJe conleut make this inevluble- The peculiarly 
personal nature of tbist clasg of work, bowev^er much the 
Mine b imperatively subject to the general prindplei of 
beauty and ort^ none the lisss brings mih it the necessary 
T^ult, that the nan^e of the formal and melodious possh 
lulitics of its exposition admit of no theoretic definition. 
yoT mif purpose, therefore* the only question of importance 
Is the nature of the disllnciion of artistic type that obtains 
between the lyric and the epic product* 

Upon this 1 will briefly diafr attenhon to the following 
points of importanct:: 

the unity of the lyric composiKoTi. 

the nature of its progTOSsIvc dbdosurCi 
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the cxCenuii aispExt of its verse Pleasure md 
gcni^nil eKbihiLiQn^ 

(itj The icrtportance, which the Epos possess^ for art 
lies, as already observed* and pre-eminently so, in the case 
of the primitive Epopac^ in the consununate elabpratiQn of 
the perfected artistic r&Tmi which as fraiu ibe repository of 
the full embrace oF the national spirit, places before oer 
vision one and the same composLiiion in all the wealth of a 
eompleteSy evolved content 

(aa) Ibe tnie lyric work of art will not undertake to pre¬ 
sent thi^ before u& a synthesiitjed whole of such extension^ 
The principle of personality can no doubt proceed to a 
coiuprclienBon of subject-matter of universal pretenatons. 
To ^ able truly to enforce itself^ however, in its individual 
independence, it ficccssarily impliefi the collateral principle 
of dlsintegrntion and isolattoii. At the same time a variety 
oftrulhj phenomenal or idealtdcrived fretn natutul ctiviTorh 
mi3dt^ the niamcsry of one's own Or another's experience^ 
from mythical arra historical events, and the like, is not 
tlierefpre excluded: btrt such cui estensiun qf view must not 
he pctmiitud, as with the E^>os, on the ground ihat it be¬ 
longs to the unified ti&mjf/cjnui of a given sphere of reality, 
but is rather solely justlhablu for the reason that it spiings 
to rLTUiwed life in the memory of the poet, and in his iai- 
pitlse and gtfi of association. 

U’^c must conscjiaentLy ri-gard the intimate personal 
life as the true imeeting principle of the lyric poem* This 
inward life, token sunplyj is in part the wholly foniinl unity 
of the svlf-ooirscioua Self; in pirt also It is split up and dis¬ 
persed in the most varied particularity* and the most diverse 
content of Ideas, feeling^ impressiotis, and perceptions, 
whose power of combi nation is solely due to the fact that It 
is one aiid the selfsame per^ional ideniity whidi smiA cs* 
acntially as their vi:hiclc. In order therefore that this nolf- 
idcnticil subject may fortn the focal centre of the work of 
an, U must, on the one lumd* have reached the point where 
the mood or situation la defirtfd in its and on 

the qtht!f it must aJ^iafiT itself with this kolatfori of its own 
possess! as with ilsdf to the oxtenE that it feels and pic¬ 
tures iL^lf in the same. It is nnly by this means that it bc' 
comes an csscnEmJly defined whole of such a personal 
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cbantctqT, and exdtisivdy expressly thai which U qmpbnskc<l 
by reason of such definltbnr and is ysl codesCent with it. 

(yy) Lyrical in the most pcrtiiwnl sense is in this con- 
Dcction the emotional mood or colour as doncentntct^ in a 
concrete condition, inasmuch as the sens!live heart is llial 
which is die most vital and personal factor of the subjeetiirc 
bps. Reflection and a contcmplatiDn which is mainly ab¬ 
sorbed in generaliiaiion very really lend to the didactic, or 
are likely to assert what is sobstaniiTe and positive in the 
content under an epic mode. 

{(i) With respect to our pointy the pni^essfvc 
disclosure of the lyric subject matter, speaking generally, 
exact deflnition h here loo Out of the question- I shall, 
theiefore, restrict myself la a few scarcheng observatians. 

(da) llic progressive cxposjlfon of the Epo^ is of a 
dilaiory descripEiqn, and it expands throughoni in ihc dis¬ 
play uf an actual world of diviorsified character. In the Epos 
the pod projects hiinself into world, which is 

set bcfiofc usin ihe iodepimdtnl rorm and movement of its 
own reality. In contmst thereto it is the emotions and re¬ 
flection which in ibo lyric composidon absorb ihegivun world 
tnlQ themselves, animate the same wilbin this ideal elennmt, 
midj only after it is itself converted into a constituent of 
this personal life, give form and exprirssion to it in languiigt% 
In Contrast to ihe epic principle of extension we have there¬ 
fore in the Lyric ihai of and have above all to 

seek for our effect by means of the implied ideal doplli of 
expression ralhtr than the diffuscuess of descriptive or ex¬ 
planatory detail. None ihe less, howevei^ between the 
extremes of an almost speechless eoncisetic^ and the idea 
worked out into absolute lucidity of speech every conceive 
able sort of nuance and degree of clarity is still pcssihlEL 
To as liitle Extent is U necessary' thai a ban be placed on all 
reflection of external objects. On tlie eonti^- icnuinuly 
conoete lyric composidems disclose the incdridual in Ms 
external conditions; they accept, therefore, na an essential 
reftlOre of thetf contenlj natuml and local environment. In 
fact thetfi are poerns entirely limited to such dcsrriptions. 
In such cases, however, it is not so much the reality in 
objective presence and its plastic presenlment, Eis the ac- 
* Ilic klea canccniT^tiuo if olw pr^ent. 
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cord with ^hich such objects the sotilp the mood 

exdt^ by thcm^ the feelings of the hcmt under such positii^ 
conditions^ which arcp m fact, the lyric result, li is in short 
not this or tliat object as presented to our eyes, in its 
several fcatiireSp which ought mainly to impress cnir inwivd 
vision, but the emotional forces which are made vita! in the 
flamei. and which have for llieir aim a simibr state of feeling 
and contemplation in ourselves* Romances and ballads are 
perhaps the loosL obvious Ulustration of tbis, wliichp m 1 
have p^iously maintained, approach the lyrical type in 
proportion as they exclusively emphasise ibo^e character’ 
islies of a given event which are comiMem mih the state of 
the inner life;, in a'hich the poet writes, and discloic the 
collide of his nartative in such a wayp that we receive a dis¬ 
tinct and Isfo’llke echo bach again of this personal tenipef^ 
For such reasons all out mid out reproduction of material 
objects, even though stamped with considerable emodon, 
fiay, even die diffuse cltaracterkation of emotional stales, 
can only be of siibofdinate effect in IjTical cfTortp if cocu^ 
pars^ with concise conccnriaUon of effect and the vivid and 
signiheani expression. 

(fiji) Wis may add that are permbaibk os well to 

tilt! lync j>oet| but he ought to employ them on other 
gTOLtids (Jmn those which justify tlieir epk use* In the 
jutter ciise they Hfi: implied in Ihe nmiDn of tlie cxteriully 
1 n depend c n t collocation of the different aspects contained * 
nnd, in respect to the advance of the epic action, they also 
are significant as points of retardation and hindrance. Their 
Ipical justificalion is rather subjecuve in its choiacter. The 
livin" jict spna lity ia short surs'eys his private world more 
rapidly; h« memory recurs to the most varit.'d subjects on 
^ually various occasknis; he camhtnea material of the most 
divergent nature; and, withovt deporting from his true ajid 
runtlamentoJ emotional states or tlic object of his tJioughL 
gives fr^ play on n\l sides to his imagfnation and cor. 
tempTation. .An animating spirit of the same kind pervades 
the inner poetical life, although for Ihc most jiart it is im. 
possible to say whether this or that feature in a lyric poem 
IS to he understood as episodical or not, As a general rale:, 
however, diifressiopa, so long as they do nm violate the 
unity, and abo^’O all unexpected ciianges, witty conibina* 
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tions and ^ddcn^ or even violi.-tic Lransiuons are i>eciiliarly 
appropriilc lo tire Lyrict. 

\rr) On account of diis the iiitere of tbe forward move¬ 
ment and bonti of coimection in this domain of poetry may 
Ijc various^ and in t^me measure tnailced by ejccessive con¬ 
trast. GcnemUy no doubt the Lyric, quite as Utile as the 
Epos, adopts [he caprices of ordiimry conscious lire* or the 
purely scientific consequenceSt or the .speoulatiie process 
of pliiIo2»pljjcai thuu|;ht in its neccssaiy de^'elopoieiiL It 
requires indued a freedom and self-subslsleiicy in its single 
features, liut whorca% in the case of the Epos, this relative 
Uoktion is referable to the form of the phenomenal rcalityi 
in the type of which its realization Is centered, the lyric 
poet, on the contraryi communicates to the particular emo¬ 
tions and ideas^ in which he is himself expressed, the char¬ 
acter of a free selfassef tiore Each and all, although equally 
distrained from similar modes of feeling and obserpTition, 
ncvmhete=is, as viewed separately, absorb his spirit, which 
remains concentrated upon each sevuniUyr until it is dL 
verted to other points of view or other emoUotial states, 
Tire movement of the whole may therefore have little to 
arrest its tranquU How, but with equal right we may hud it 
jjoss Without any mediaEion, and in one bound to materia[ 
of a totally different character. The poet, inot ead of follow¬ 
ing the lugiciil current of hh thought, becomes, it would 
seem, in this sudden flight pfecnatic intoxication tnastcred 
by a foiTOp tire pithrjs of which rules and carries hint away 
in spite of himself. I'he impuLre and conOict of such passion- 
are mtciisity p so chamctenstic a feature of certain forms of 
b"nc composltiort, that, ^or example, floracc in many of his 
poems is at pains to Itaimonize with deliberate atiistie 
iiit:aiis such apparently dislocating breaks in the poem^s 
connection^ For the rest I must etitirdy jmss over the 
various inteniiediate plioses of treatment, which fall be¬ 
tween the eKtrecues of the most lucid connection and most 
even flow on the one side^ and that of the unrestfained im¬ 
petuosity of passion and enEhusiasm on die other. 

(>) of our above three divisions of the imruediato 

subject, wc has'o left us to dbcuss the fxUrna//^r^ and actual 
presentment of the Ij^ric composiliore Above all we simll 
Lave to deal with mein and the 
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(isi) h ts i:»bviCiti5 enough that the hexameter in its even^ 
sn^i^lned atsd hohe tkt: less Jifc-like forwaul movement is 
most excepticknally lit ted a£ the measure of the Epic. TIm 
demand of the I-yrk h rather for an extreme of 

metre^ with ever^^ kind of co-ordmiilion in their foTm. The 
juateriil of the lyrle jKMsni in short is not the object m the 
form whtrrdn it onvdis Ihielf in N'alure, but the movement 
^ the poet^s own soul, the regularity or dmnge of whichp 
its perturbation or reposei its p^eful flow or tumultuous 
mve and Jeap^ must diid oxpmsaion in the time-movcinent 
pf the worddeogth, in which stieh inward life is assertetL 
The nature of the prevailing mood and the mode of imag¬ 
inative cunceptiun diroughoLit ought to meet with an echo 
m the veree-m[^ure itselh Hms lyric enusloii indeed is 
placed in a fixr mote intimate relation to timuj regarded as 
the external medium of its communicadan^ than Uie epic 
ivaiitativei which consigns its phenomenal fncLs to the pa^h 
and a.ssodates or interweaves them under a mode of cx- 
tenaon more analogous in LEsai of spatial condition. The 
Eyric^ in contrast to this, displays the momentary emerg¬ 
ence of emotion and idsi Ln the temporal juxta’posiibn of 
their origin and elaboralioni It has therefore to clothe in 
artfstie form the varied temporsd movement itself. To this 
djfitinctivc characier belongs, in the J^ryf place, the more 
diverge sequence of long and short syllables in a more 
strongly emphasised inequality of rliythmica] feet; and^ 
rooie varied use of the caesum verse—and 
Mm//y the roundmg off of the stropbesi which not only 
admit of abundant aJlemadon in respect to the comparativu 
length of prticular lines, but also relatively to the rbylhmic 
configuration of these on ilveir own account and in their 
iinmoliate sequence to each other. 

Yet rnoru lyrical in its elTect'-a second feature this 
—is the musTcal ^vind of words and syllables dimply. The 
most impcirtant examples of this are allLteratioD, rbynic and 
aasoimnce. In the system of vcrsilicutjQn under discussion 
what is predominant^ as 1 have already explained in a 
previoui passage* is, on the one himd, tins ideal signibomco 
of syllables, the accent of the meaning, which disjoins itself 
from the purely nalaral dement, as taken by iudf, of their 
assured quantity, and then defines under the direction of the 
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mind their rJuniliqn, «Tnphasb and subordinudon; whkh^ 
irom 3 fttrthi^r point of view, asserts iuelf in IfoladoD as ihe 
otpressTjif conceiHraled sound of dofinito letters, sj'lIiiblcSt 
and words, 'flic L>'Hc h pre-eminently associated with thk 
spiritnaLiring efRrcled by ideal signi^cance^ no k'ss 

than this empliatic insistence of sound, h ui fact not merely 
res triers its acctpEancc and expression of all that poi^irively 
is or appears to the meaning which such possess^ for the 
tn^'ard life, but aiio Lays hold of sound and muaical lone as 
the significant medium of Its communication. No doubt In 
tins sphcTe^ too, the elciticnt of ihythm may ossodatc wiili 
j-hynie; but even here this is effected in a manner which is 
closely refute to the time-beat or miisic+ Strictly sneaking^ 
thereforef the poetic use of assoiianeei alllteraiian anti 
rnyme is limited to the province of the Lyric* For akhougli 
the Epos of the Middle Ages ii, in accordance with the 
mrure of more modem knguojges, unable to keep itself aloof 
j forms, ihb is mainly pcimilted for the reason 

that bpt:. Loo, the lyrical clement is throughout moEc iu- 
Bistcntiy active withiti the domain of epic poetry itself, and 
effects a more forceful entrance where tiie subjecMnatier 
musisis of heroic songs, romaneng, ballads^ tales, and the 

tuc’ u ° same ihiitg in draiiiiitic poetry* 

\\ hat^ however, is the pKuhnr possesion of the J-^yri^ h 
the diversified configumtion of rhyme, wliicli is eUiLhOfaltid 
and perfected by means pf the recurrence of similar or the 
dEcmarion of diCerent letters, sylbhks and verLji] quantity 
m vanously organised and aliematcd strophes of rhymL*. 
Such differeniiation b also of undoubted senke boili to 
eptcand dnuiiatk poetry, hut only on the game ground that 
myme itself is noi cjtcliiticd altogcihcr* The Spaniards, for 
instance, in ihu most cultured epoch of their draniatic cle- 
vclopitimt, gave the freest play to such craft In the expression 
of passion by no means appropriate to the geimine drauiii, 
inter^ raiviiig octave rhym«, sonnets and the like with more 
i^ual vc^nieosures. By so dobg they at least testify, iji 
the Conti uiuty of such ossoruLneeii and Thymes, iheir pre- 
dilcetian for the musical clcmcnl in language, 
fyy) lyric pcMStry, to a far more considemble ex¬ 

tent than is possible with the luiiisskted aid of rhyme, aiatls 
lUdf ormifSf£, by means of which the uttered wonj becomes 
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vedtcibk melody and song, Siach a luantng may* moreover! 
be completely jusdfiefl. Or* in olbar words* the less lyric 
sufaject-piittcr and content posses on thrir own account 
indcpendcnoe iind objective stability* but are rather^ above 
alb of an ideal cbaraiierp rooted exdusivdy in the persorml 
life* while at the same titne an external mediniii of arliculale 
arrest is cssentiab to that extent i$ the demand for a de¬ 
cisive medium of communication more Insistent, Precisely 
for the reason that it remains of ideal intention* the means 
it employs as a stimulus to others must be the more enect* 
ivo. Such an cxcttanl of our emotional life can only bo 
music, 

We find consequently* even in respect to estcmal csecu* 
tion* that lyiic poetry is almost jnvariahly associated wkli 
musical accompaniment At the same time we should note 
an esstntJal gradation In this power of combinadort. The 
romantic and above all the modem lyric, no doubt more 
exceptionally so in such songs* in which the temper* the. 
irmotionaf mood is predominani and the function of nmsjc 
is to emphasis ano cLXpand this inner bk-at of souMUe in 
actual mdody—are no doubt most Tcadily adapted to such 
mdodic fusion. The folk-song is an obvious example which 
both delights in and demand a musical accoiD^nlmcnt- 
Wu shall find iti modem dmes more rarely a composer fur 
the canzonet* ele^, epistle^ or even the sonneL Th e reason 
of this is that in cases where idea, toBeclian* nayp even 
emotion are made completely explicit in the poetry, and 
increasingly lilKrated from the bare [xiint of spi ritual self- 
concentraiionp and, further* from the sensuous medium of 
the art, the Lyrk already secures* in its deliverance as 
fipecch, a greater sclfstabtliiy, and lends itself less simply 
to a free assocblion with the vague dciinitiDn of music« 
On the other hand in proportion as the inner life expressed 
h not made explicit to that extent the aid of melody la. 
required. How it came about* however* that the ancienLSi 
despite the pellucid clarity of their diction, availed them- 
selvi±s of music in its actual delivery, and the measure in 
which they did thus make use of it* I shall have occasion 
to deal with subsequently. 
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Wth regard to specific types; in which we may classify 
lyncaJ comiJOsitiorii 1 hKvc aircaijy rusieired wiiJi more ddfjiil 
to so snL‘which form the cransition step from the narmtwe 
lorm of the Epos to the more sybj«::tive mode of erooaltioo 
hrom a oontrarj^point of view it miuht set^m dcssrabJe in 
die same way ;o demonstrate the beginnings of the drariiatic. 
This mchn^on^ however, of passage to animation of 
the drama is cxclosirely and in essentials restricted to the 
circu^tancc that the lyric poem too ns conversation,, witii- 
out^ however, carrying the movement of acdon to the point 
of actual inflict, inay ilsdf accept the extetnal form of 
dialogue. «e shall nevertheless onut runhei allusion to 
these uitercTicdiate and hybHd stages^ and resbdet our cursory 
^muiiition to those forms in which the real principle of 
the Lytic fully a^&erts ttsdf. *^rhe msijn of this di&+ 
tinction is to be found in the attitude, which the artistic 
consciousness assumes relatively to its object. 

(o) To be more definite the poet—this at least is one 
ciiwtion-ianndls the parlkularity of his emotion and idea, 
and IS absorbed in the gencnil contcinpbtion of God or 
k greatness and might permeates the whole of 

the personal life, and causes the poet as an individual 
Demon to vanish, Hymns, dithyrambs, paeans, psalms, all 
belong to this class, which are moreover quite dJfiermtly 
treated by different peoples. I propose merely to draw 
general attention to the following characteristic of such 
poetry. 

(on) The poet, who is raised above the narrow litniiation 
0 ^ owd purely a.ud cjEteiriiil c-onditidns, or 

tliu id^ wluch ftm therewith dissociated, replacing these 
wtlh that which appear^ to him and htjs people as aLkKjtute 
divinei may, in ihti instanect completely depict tlie 
djvine in an objective preaetinnenL, and 5 cl forth this^ as 
th^ projected and executed for the spiriiual vUion of 
others, to the honotir and power of the gloribed god. Tlio 
hymns which arc lo Homer are of this elmnicter. 

They contain above all ^^ythol^^G^lsitllations and histaries 
of the dmne lining, in whose celcbmtion they are com^ 
posed, which are not merely ronceived in the ideas of 
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symbolism, but w clothed in the downright objectiTity of 
the Epcjs* 

iflji] In contrast to thk^ the dithyminbtc impulse^ 

m its more pcr^an&i aspect of an exalted divine service— 
ov'ETHhelracd, os it is, by the power of iu object, shattered 
and stunned to its souJ^oundaLtons—caimoL by reason of 
the general difrusion of its emotional state, go so far as to 
present an objective image and fonn. It ts more akin to the 
lyrical absorblion. We liave here simply ecstatic rapture of 
muL The singer breaks out and forth from hiraselfi he is 
so exalted directly into the Absolute, steeped irt the being 
and might of whom he exaitandy sings hia praise of the 
Infinirej into die depth whereof he pliinges* or that of the 
natural world, in whoso splendour the profound wtalth of 
the Godhead is declared. 

The Greeks, in the aniemnities of their worship, have not 
limited themselves for long to such mere outcries and ap^ 
peals- They have sought to intermingle with such ecstasies 
the narFatis’'e of dchitite rujlhicol situations and actions^ 
Such expositions interposed between the elTusioti of lyric 
poetry, became gradually of most im|JOrtance, and Cfeated 
the drama, such narratives being asserted as action in its Ufu- 
like form, and inde^KUident]^ on its own account, a drama^ 
which a^ain in its turn raemved as a constituent feature the 
lyrics of its chonases. 

Even more searching in its utterance i^ this impulse of 
exultation, th1$ adnrattoii, jubel and outcry of soul to the One* 
wherein the individual disco\-erfi the end of cooscinus life 
and the true object of gdl uiight and Imtb, no less ilian 
glory and praise, as we meet it in many of the subfime 
psalms of the Old Testa men t. Take the words of the thiity- 
tliird psalm, far exaruplc: 

** Rejoice in the Lord, O yc righteous, for praise U comely 
for the upright ' 

Praise the Lord with harp: ?tng unto him with psaltery 
and an tnstruinmit of t<±n strings, * 

^» Sing unto liira a new song; play akilfully with a loud 
nnisc 

**FQr the word of the Lord is light; and all his works arc 
done in truth. 
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** He loveth righteousness and judgnient: the earth is full 
of the goodness of the Lord. 

**By the frord of the Lord were the heavens made; and 
all the host of them by the breath of his mouth/* ‘ 

Or take the ttrenty-ninth pail mi *^Givc unto the Lord* 0 
ye mij^ty, give unto the Lord g\ory and strength. 

‘‘Give tinto the Lord the honour due unto bis name: 
worship the Lord in the beauty of hoUnESa, 

“The voice of the Lord is upon the w^lmi the God of 
glory thunderctht the Lord is U|>aii great waters. 

“The voice of the Lord is powerful the voice of the Lord 
is full of majesty. 

“The voice of the Lord breaketh the ciidais; yea, the 
Lord breakech the cedars of Lebanon. 

“ He maketh them to skip like a calf; Lebanon and Sirion 
like a young unkom. 

“The voice of the Lord divideth the ifames of hrcu 

“TTse voice of the Wd shaketh the wilderness; the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh," etc. 

An exaltation and lyric sublimity such as the above con> 
lain a po^ver of personal detachment,* and is consequently 
less adapted to seJJabsorhtion in the concrete content, 
wherein the irm^nation can lay hold of the fact in tranquil 
aottsfaction. It is rather inclined to soar up in an mdefinite 
enthusi^m, whkh strains to make present to feeling and 
perception what Is unutterable for the intelligence. In this 
atiiiosj)here of indeterminacy the indii'idiial soul is unable 
to envisage its unieachable object in quiescent: beautyp or 
enjoy its self^jjtpnfssion in a work of art Instead of a 
tranquil picture the iT^g^tion sets forth citetruil phe- 
noinena without co-ordination and in fragmeiits; and, inas¬ 
much as it does not succ^ with emodotml eflort in any 
coEKistent articuktion of its separate ideas^ in its positive 
artistic fonn, too, it employs a somewhat arbitrary and in¬ 
surgent rhythm. 

The fyr^fphetij who oppose the mass of the cominunity, 
partly in the fundament^ tones of grief and lamcnlatton 

* T have tshen tbe tErdsDci tnaslatiofi. 

* AUmtikhirpi^ The Mag be^de m- aJoaf Tmi ornielC not so 
much kn the scose of iqfkluitiod u eaUu^. 
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over the condition of their people, partlj.*, loo. in this feeling 
of alienation and decadence, csirTy to yet a further extreme 
this type df paianetic lyric in the sublime flame of their 
emotion and political indignitGon, 

In n more modern age of imitation this sublime passion^ 
however, ia exchanged for a more artificial warmthi which 
easily cool* and becomes abstract. ThuSt for example, wc 
have much hymn aitd psalm-writing of KJopstodk^ which 
possesses neither depth of Ehought, nor the tiani|uii develop¬ 
ment of any religious contcnl whatever. \V\mt is expressed 
is, above nil, an eflbrl of this exaltation to the lohnitCt 
whkh^ agreeably with modem scientific ideos^ merely dis¬ 
closes the empty incommeasumbility and inconceivable 
might, greatness, and splendour of in its contrast to 
the very intelligible impotence and finitnde of the poet. 

From a second point of view, we have those types of 
lyric poetry which may be described generally as odes, in the 
more modem meaning of the teniL In these, as dlstia- 
guishLri from the type above descri bed^ it is the H/e 

of the poet, in its independence, which asserts itself as a 
fundamental feature. It ia, indeed, the culmination, which 
may be enforced in a twofold manner. 

(fla) From one point of view the poet may, within this 
new mode of opression, selcctt as he previously did, i sub¬ 
jective matter itself of essential irapomnee, such as the 
glory and celebration of gods, heroes, princes, lov^ iieauty, 
art, friendship, and the like, while he displays hk inner life 
as so completely steeped and carried ainiy by this contenl 
and its concretene^ that it appears as though, in ihia 
impulse of enthusiasm^ the subject has wholly mastered hb 
and is present in It now, as the One predominant 
powi^r. If this was eruirely so the facts which master him 
might secure, in their independence, the plastic form^ 
motion, and stability of an epic sculpturesque image. 

Or, as a converse case, it is just the persortal life of the 
poet himself and its greatness which he seeks to express 
and make real on its own account. As for the object itself, 
it is that whereof he makes himself masterj be ossimilattfs 
thia in IiLs own life, enqpresses himself in and through this^ 
By so doing he freely and irithout reserve breaks up the 
more positive course of hb subject with his own emotion ot 
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reScctiauj hejUuminatesit frotn wtthb; he changes itj and 
the final result is that it Is not so much the subject, but 
rather the ftrsenat eiit/fusiatfft id which it has steeped him, 
which is most eJTectire. In this connecUoii, however* we 
have two distinct aspects to consider. Fint, there is the 
compelling force of the sub}tict'in3tter; secondly, we have 
that independent fieedom of the poet n'hich Sashes into 
view in its conGicl witb that wlucb WQuld otheiwise nwt^t 
tt. It is above a3J the of tbis opposition, ^kh tienders 
mutable the swing and the boldness of utlemnce anii 
the apparent absence of order Ln the ideal conatrijc- 
tion and course of the pi^ai^ its digrcssiotis, and 

sudden tramkions, And which preserves the ideal ekvation 
of the poet, by wieans of the mastery with which be ia en- 
abledi through the artistic perfection of his workp to overcome 
this disunioni^ and to produce an esseiitisJly hairuonious 
whole, which places himi a,"? Ah work, In relief above the 
greatness of hu subject. 

It is to such a ijfpe of lyric enthusksm Umt many of the 
rindanc odes are referable, whose irtuiupluint, albeit per¬ 
sonal glory is disclosed in a mode of rhythm equally con¬ 
spicuous for its varied movement, and yet for all that 
stringently rcjgulated measure. Horace, on the conlraiy, 
more especlalty where he aims most at self-assertionj is 
puher lacking jn Wiirnith and insipid. \\k detect here an 
imitative artiJiciality^ whkh vainly endeavours to conceal 
she purely technscal preciosity of his composidDo. Tlic 
enthusiasm of Klopstock in the same way h nevet entirely 
genui ne. 11 t no frequently gives the impression of laboured 
artifice, despite tiiG fact that many of his odes are rich in 
true and genuine emotjon, and stamped with an engaging 
masculine worth and force of expn!5sion. 

fj^l) I'Vom anolhor point of view^ how^ever^ it is not at all 
pecessar)^ that the content jlsdf should be substantial or 
important. The poet is birnselE^ in hb own petsonality, of 
such weight that he can attach to even the more trifling 
objects worth, nobility, or at least in a general way a more 
exalted interest owing to the fact that they are eoihodied 
in his poetic work. Many of the Odes of Horace are of this 
type. Klopitock, loo, with many another, may be included 
in such a category. In such cases U is not tbe impotliince 
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oTtbe material itself^ whiefa engages the poem's effort^ hut on 
the cootmiy that of the prooe^ in virtue of which h-e exalts 
what IS on its own account insignifeant, either m external 
Fiitcts or petty oecoTTefices, to the height of the craotjon and 
Idea they exate in hiniseir 

(t*) In contlusiotit the entire infinite multiplicity of lyrical 
niCK^ and reflection readies its fullest compass jn the sphere 
o| the in which cons^nentiy difTcrences of national 
custom and creative individuality Itave their frest r^y, 
Lharoctiristics of every extreme of diversity meet together 
hm, Mid th^ task of adequate cLassiricattnn b beset with 
dimcultyp U'^e will Tcatrict ourselves to pointing out a few of 
the most general chamcler. 

(no) \Ve havc^ then, />j/, ihc^r^artw intended for 
^figing or putdy imisiial pfacdcet^ whether in private or 
inleiligible content^ ideal greatness 
lofUne^ IS not necasaaiy. On the contrary, worth, no- 
bihtyj weight of thought can only prove on obstadc to the 
desire of direct self-expresriDH. Imposir^ ideas or rcSec- 
tjoi^ or suhliine emotions compel the armt to detach him¬ 
self from his JmmedLate personality and its interests^ And 
yet It IS precisely this immediacy of joy and sorrow, what 
we may call the unrestricted and mermen Ear>^ personal cs- 
pefjuiicei which ought to find its expression in the song. 
And It 15 on this account that cvety folk is in a peculiar 
way at home and at case in its songs. Despite the unliniitcd 
vanety of content and o f melodic exposition that oflers itseif 
nert^ every song is without exception distinct from types 
previously considcrixl by virtue of the simplicity of its sub- 
jrtt-niatlcr, rnovement^ metre, verbal expression^ and images. 
Ine point of depirttirn is direct from thex4u1| the move* 
ment of inspiration ts not so much from one object to 
another, but is, generally speaking, centered cxcln^ively in 
one and the same content, whether it be a single emotional 
state, or any definite expression of delight or sorrow, that 
moo^ in short, the cfccc of which carrica the heart with it. 
In this emotion or temjw the song pereists with no in- 
terj^ption m its flight and impression, quietly and simply 
abiding therein without any strikingly bold contrast or 

^ 1 pr»iime rte^ l\ih Ttvr |lw w.wili aitr jif* 

rwifihl mm t.i hmoitt J/* It 
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tnLnsitbns of ideal aiid it cjeato thereby in the even How 
of its imiges thb one perfected whole, somehtties wiihaot 
any interruption or disujiton, a I others in a more expansive 
and conse^uentb] survey^ enaploying therewith rh)"tbms 
adapted to song or the requrrence of rh^^es easily intel¬ 
ligible aril without any considerable complesJty. Inostnuchi 
however, as it poss^cs for the most part os Its content 
what is esseiUliUIy transitory' wo are rwt lo suppose that a 
nation is likely to sing the same songs over and over again, 
for a hundred or a thousand years, A people which can at 
all claim progressive development is neither so poor nor sq 
ho barren os onty to possess poets of the song at one period 
of its life. It is iiisl the poeiry of the song, which, in con¬ 
tract to the Epepaea, does not so much die as it is rorever 
being awakened anew^ This field of blossom struts up afreah 
evety spring; and it is only in the oise of oppressed pcoplcj^ 
peoples precluded from every advitnee, which ore unable to 
experience the ever requickened delight in poetic composi¬ 
tion, that the old and the oldest songs are retained. I'he 
porLicnlar song, just Like the particular mood, arisest and 
then passes* it animates, delights, and is fcugotien. Who¬ 
ever knows or sings, for example, the songs which fifty years 
ago were everywhere known and belovi^? Every century 
strikes its own particular keynote; the previous one sounds 
out of tune, imtU It ?tops altcgethcr. None ihtr less, how¬ 
ever, must every song possess not so much a revelatEon of 
the persoimlity of the singer as a certain community of senti- 
ment, which meets with response from all sides; which 
excites in others a like emotion and so, toOf from 

mouth to mouth. Songs which arc not gcneially current as 
such in tbcir time are seldom of the genuine stauip. hs an 
es-sontlal diKtiuction in the composition of song I will mortly 
emphasise two main aspects which 1 have already rtTcrred 
lo. On the one hand the potrt may express his inner life in 
its emotions quite openly and without reserve, nioic especially 
the feelings and state of joyfulness, and so tliat he com¬ 
municates completjely all ihat he uxpcricftces- On the olher 
hand, and tn extreme contrast to this, be may only suffer 
us to surmise through his very spccchlcssncss, what Is 
brought to 0 focus in the unopened chamber of his heart 
The iirst type bdongs mainly to the East, and more espedoUy 
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to ihe caret&ss hilEirity and contented expandvctic-^ of 
Mahamm^dan poetry, (iie splendid outlook of vhlch lo^es 
lo dilalc ikseir hither and Ehither in all the breadth of sensu¬ 
ous perception and whly concelL The second type, on the 
contrary, applies wUh rEore force to our Northern self-oon- 
centratfon and intimacy of soni-life^ which in its com¬ 
pressed tranquillity is often only able to seixe hold of objects 
which are wholly cstemal and to put suggestions .n 
while the essentially suppressed spinl is unable to express 
ilself or find a benh but rather^ like the child with whom 
that father in the Erl King rides through the nigh: and the 
windj dies away with its glow on the wTck. The distinction 
abore noticed applies also in a broader sense to other forms 
of lyrioal coni pos! lior) such as the rolk-song and more elabor- 
ate poetry; it recurs again in Che simple song with many 
shades and intermediate links in its variety. With regard to 
particular form.^ applicable to this class of composition i 
will restrict myself lo the following exzimp1e5+ 

tVe may mention, to start with, the which, on 

account of its direct appeal, is mainly of the nature of 
the simple ^ng, being uIm generally adapted to stngingp or^ 
rathcTp requiting the musiced acconipaniment. fu subject- 
malter is in part nationnl exploit and event, in which the 
nation is emotionally made aware of and recalls again its 
most csscdtial life; in part, too* feelings and situations are 
dkecUy expressed which relate to panicuLar clas^. ft asso¬ 
ciates, in short, ciViq life with its natural condition and Its 
closest human relations, and it does so with every variety of 
note, whether of exultation or sorroWi. which may duly bar* 
monire with such. In contrast to the above, we have, 
secondly, songs of a more various and enriched culture^ a 
culture which finds its entertainment in the companEonable 
amusement of all kinds of pleasantry* graceful turns of 
phrase, casual mxunrences, or polite modes of address, or* 
with more inienslty of feeling, recurs to the pathos or iieces- 
sities of less favoured conditions of life, describing therein 
both ibe facts and the consequent feelings they excite, the 
poet always making his appeal from his own breast and the 
facts of his own sympathetic experience. If such songs go 
no further than the bare narrative, more particularly of 
natural phenomeisa, the result ii likely to be trivial and to 
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the lack of resources. The bare dc5cri|i- 

don of ernotional stales^ moreover, not otifrcquently fares 
little belter. The truth is that mr poet in such d^riphon^, 
whether of objective facts or etnotions, must not restnet his 
sun^ey to the nanow outlook of direct wishes and desires* 
but must already in the freedom of his intelligence have 
raised him 9 e¥ into a more acrene atmosphere wherein the 
main thing of importance to himself is the aatls^edon which 
the eiercise of his imagination has afforded. An undisturbed 
sense of freedom such us this, through expansion of heart 
and delight tn oonoeptive idea on its own account, confers 
on many songs of Anacreon;^ as also certain poems of Hqfis 
and the Wesl^tliche Div^n of Goethe the rarest charm of 
an unfettered creative girt. 

There is a yet further t>'pt; of composition of this general 
ch 55 , to which we must concede a more mlted or, at least, 
a more widely embracing content. The large majority of 
Frotestsnl hymns composed for spintual edification are 
essen^ly songs. They express the yearning after God, the 
pica for His grac^ repentance, hope, trusty doubts, Mth, and 
the like of the religious heart; no doubt, in the hrst instance, 
to meet the importunity of the Individual soub but at the 
some time in a manner of general signihcarice;^ wherein such 
feelings and stales of soul may or ought to apply, to a greater 
or less extent, to every member of the Chrislkn Church. 

(j jj) Wo may further return to another division of this 
class, the sffnmf, e/fr/Ze, and a few other sttdi 

modes. These latter assert themselves as distinct from the 
ordinary sphei^ of song previausly discussed. The im¬ 
mediacy ol feeling and expression is emphosued in this class 
as a m^iaiing bond with ruflcction, and a contemplation 
which, while remaining alert to many features of its subject, 
conceives the particular detiiil of perception and soul-ex- 
periettce under more general points of view, Selene^ learn¬ 
ing, and, in short, a wide culture may be here effectivej and 
if also in all the rebtions thus established the personal Jife, 
which connects and medioies in itself the prticukr fact with 
the ^eneml concepli is and remains the Imdstent and pre^ 
dominant factor, yet the standpoint presupposed is of a 
wider and more universal import than that of the ordinaTy 
song. The Italians in particubr liavc given us splendid 
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cif 3 highly sensllive iypt of feeling and reSL^ctioD 
b their sonncls and sestbes. Such not only directly c^qiresses 
in a given skuation states of yearnings griefs longingp and 
the Tike, or the countetfcit of extern^ objects, with a 
i:i«uliarty intitnate concentration, hut Includes many a diver- 
Kon, many a shruwd glance into mythology and hiatoryi 
whether past or present, while remaining throughout able to 
retura upon iiseif^ true to the fiindamedtai domand of self¬ 
restriction and CDnceninilion. The simpli city of the song is 
incompaUblo with a cukure of this kind The eaalted 
character of the ode is equally disallowed- As a primaty 
con^uence of this the possibiitty of actual musical delivery 
vanishes; but, on the other hand, as some sot-o/T to the 
absence of musical accompaniment^ the verbal expression 
itself, in its sound and composed rhymesp becomes a mdodic 
Sow of speech. The Elegy, moreover, may, in the measure 
of its ^ Ikbles, its tnedlration^ its cammenUi and the descrip¬ 
tive display of emotional life, assume the form of the Epic. 

iyy) The fmrj type of composition in this class is char- 
adteriied by a mode of treatment which in recent limes is 
most clearly repre^sented among us Germans ui the work of 
Schiller. The majority of his tjndcal poemSp such as those 
named by htm Resignationj the Ideals^ the rcaitn of Shades, 
Artists, the Ideal and Life, are just ax little songs in the true 
sense as they arc odes or hymns, epistles, or elegies in 
the classic sense- Their pofiition^ on the contrary, is distinct 
from all these types. Their signtficanoe consists above all in 
the imposing fundamental thought of their content by the 
force of which, however, the poet neither appears to he 
carried awuy as a dithyimnbic poet might be, nor in the 
press of his enthusiasm is there any appearance of conflict 
with ibe greatness of ht$subject. He remains rather through¬ 
out completely nmter of the same, and unfolds all tliat is 
thtudn Implied from every point of view with his own 
poetic reflect ion. And he does this in the full impulse 
L>r genuine feeling, no less th^n with the comprebensive 
breadth of his intehigtince, express withacompeUingfoft^ 
in the most admirable and fulUtoned uperance and image, 
and yet, willial, for the most part in quite rimpie, if really 
aTTCiiting Thythms and rhymes. These great thoughts and 
futiilamcnlaL interests, to which Ids entire life was dedicate;, 
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app^r con^ti^ily the niasl iniiiticiiu |>o&s^!on ot bifl 
spirit. But he docs not sing so much as one tranquilly sdf- 
absoibcd,’ or to a drde of ocuiipaniona, as the rich^dgtd 
mouth of Goethe was wont to do^ bat as a singer who 
delivers himself of whnt ia cm Its own account intnnslcally 
of worth m a storehouse of aJJ tlmt is most excellent and 
distin^isbed. His songs ring oui^ in lajct, much as be says 
of his bell: 

Hd^ abiff'iQ medem EinJeatebEn 
SqU sie Im bl&Lu^D IlimBiiflfiuk, 

Die Nocblmriri Drip.ncfi» !u:hTrebeiii 

Unit jp^nrcEi ah d[<e Simmer wctt| 

Soil dne SllmEiiE icya viin nlucn^ 

IE der GEsUrnE hrtlE Settur^ 

Did ihiido. SebapfeE wELndeiDd totiEii 
Und ftlhreo ckjt bekrijixie |ahr» 

Nur ewieun md envUcEi I^tn^tTv 
Sci Shr hwIaII Mumd |jeweUit» 

Unil itlilE^liEli mil den ichncllen ^hulnti^n 
Bctubi^ Im FJeg< ik die Zeit.* 

3* HrsTO&tCAb Evolvtion of th^ Lvkic 

n will alroidy have sufficiently appeared froni what T have 
pointed out in reLation to the general ebameter, as aka the 
more detailed fi^tiinrs discussed with teferencu lo the pcKt^ 
the lyncal composition and the several types of the art that 
to a singular degree in this province of poetry a concrute 
triL^atiiient is only possible w^hich accepts the historical nar¬ 
rative as a codfitituent feature. ‘JTic universal, which can 
tie set forth in its independence^ not mcrt-ly rcmairi 
restricted in its compass, hut is also ahstruct in its %'alid 
worth. And this is so because in no other drt to the liku 
extent does ihc particularity of thctimc^ccmditionrand nation¬ 
ality^ no luss tlian the specific idiosyncrasy of individual 
guuius, supply the detem'kiimting factor of the content and 

^ S^il^ im 

■ Hjgh aboTe the life of earth bcnculi it iliall wave iu tbe fahie band 
eif heaTEtit nei^ihUsur tn the thimder, oit ihc bnnod^ of ihe stany 
ir»rlc|. It siball tie * voige ftom abover ny* the bri(£ht choii of the 
■lari, who pni» ihew CTtalor b ihdriootuzai ami comliititticgadimiiEd 
jtsT, lit vccke of hroiHe h dvthaile to elerikal and eartiosl mmren 
alonoi Budf hour bf hottr, as ii twifilj^ bAgiwartb ead fi^wtxdf^ 

It u one with TimE in iti flighL 
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fdriD of the arListiq product. But In proportion as the 
strength of the dctnaiid; forces itself on our attention that 
such an historical e^tpositiDn should be avoided, I feel 
myself obliged, in the interests of the very of 

material comprised in the embrace of lyric coinposition* 
to liinU myself exclusively to a very partial sun'ey of all 
that I am acquainted of in this particiLlor of work^ 
and in which ruy lively interest could have been extended^ 
the basui of our general classification of the varied 
national and more personal lync compositions^ as in the 
case- of epic poetry, we cannot do better than follow the 
order of those radioil types under which artistic creation 
generally is unfoWei^ and which we now know as symboUc, 
classic^ and romantic art. As the main division, there¬ 
fore^ of OUT present subJeci-matEetj we may, in other words, 
adopt a similar sequence from Oriental compositions to the 
Lyric of the Greeks and Romans, and then from this 
to the Slav onic, Rom ance, German peoples. 

{it) Taking, then, the Oncntol lyric first, wu may observe 
that it differs ess^ttally frora the lyrical composition of the 
West through its inability to attach to it the independent per¬ 
sonality and free spirit of the poet, or that unity which 
characlcrizcs ever^ content of romantic an, its essential 
inlinityf reflecting, in fact, the potential depth of the romantic 
souli ^ Such a distinction is only in keeping with the universal 
principle ol the East. The individual consdous life i s here^ 
tcferably to Its contenl, direcdy absorbed in the detail of 
external Qich expressing itself under the condition and 
specific rdaiions of ^i$ inseparable unity. And, from a 
furl her point of view, it asserts itself, without ^ing able to 
mure a firm ground of stability in itself, ns opposed to what 
it concuiy^ tO be of potency and substance in Xatuie and 
tfic conditions of human existence, which it wmstles to reach 
whether through eniDtion or ima^ nation, at one time 
.situated towards it rather In the retatign of pure opposiiion, 
at anotlicr with more frccdomit but in cither case with 
ultimate failure. What wc find herCjUicrcfori;!, if we confine our 
attention Kifirm, is not so much the poetic expression of 
Independent ideas over objects or ihuir connections, as it 
is the bore miTror of this unreficcting absorption,* wherein 
* Thu liul fualua %iih ihe ubji^ 
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the individiml conscioitsne^ doe^ not disclose itself in its 
own self-conccnlraLion as free pen$onality/ hut rather in its 
self-annulment^ before the external object or condition, llstis 
regarded, the Oriental Ij-ric frequently* pa^cubrly in its con¬ 
trast to the romantic^ assumes a more objeelive tone. Here 
We sLalJ ofien cnnugh find that the jjoet does not sb much 
express facts and conditions iks they affect liira, but rather 
as they are in theniselves, a disclosure which frequently 
bestows on tbem an independent soul of vitality of their 
own- For iUustrmtIon we may Udte that exclamaticm of 
H[^s; 

“Come, O cornel The nightingale passeih from the soul 
of Hads once again over the scent of roses of delight/* 

Regarded in another light, the tendency of this l>^cal 
poetr>'^ by freeing the poet frocn the bmiiationsof his pri^^ate 
mdividuality, ts to replace tins with a kind of primitive 
ex|>an 5 ion of soul, which, howcveri very easily loses itself in 
mere boundlessnizss^ or is merged in a debbtstatc effort to ex¬ 
press that which it accepts as object but cannot fully penelralci 
because this content is itself the formica substance* For 
this reason, sptiaking generally, the lyric of the more 
especially amotiE the Hebrews, Arabs, and Persian^ pos¬ 
sesses the character of hymns of exaltation. With 5i>end- 
thrift prodigality all greaf^ess, mlghtt and g3cf>^ are lavished 
upon the creature, in order to make all such transitory 
splendour vanish before the unspeakable majesty of Gijd; 
or, at least, it never Is tired of ringing together in some 
precious chain everything that is lovable or fair^ in order lo 
present the same as xi thankofTeriug to the object, be it 
Sultan, the beloved, or the wine-iihop, which the poet has 
set himself above all things to edehrate^ 

In conclusioUt if we look raote closely at forni of express 
sion iti this l)'pe of poetry, we shall find thst it ia mainly the 
the and the simJ/t which are favoured^ For^ 

in the first place, on account of the fact that be is not him¬ 
self whoUy free to expr^ his own personal life, the poet can 
only disclose himself in somcLhing else, souiething external 
to bims^p with the aid of life tliat ^ compare with himself 
And also we may observe tltal what Is here universal and sub- 

^ /m tatnir m iuA ZunkA^iWtttminfft 

* Jn tftMcru 
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stantivi? remains abatmcl' that h to say, it is unable tomeige 
itself in the defmile formqf a free Individualitj-p so that now, 
even cm its own account, it is only ja comparisons with the 
varied phenomena of the world L^t it is able to envisage 
itsclfj and we may add lEial both these cases, in the last 
instance, only possess the worth of being able to assist some 
compaiable approach to that One which alone possesses 
significance, and ia worthy of honour and pmise. These 
me^phoTSp images, and similes, howeven in which the In¬ 
dividual soul, as it asserts i^elf, is exclusively idetitiGed 
almost to the point of ™ibi tityp are not the actual reeling 
and spiritual state itself, but rather a mode of ejq^ression 
which is wholly persona] and of the poet^s composition. 
Wliai, tlierefOT^ the lyrical artist here loses in the concrete¬ 
ness of his spiritiml fn^cdom* this wc find is replaced by the 
freedom of his eaptession, wliich moviM forward through all 
the most tnajLifold phases; that is, from the naive simplicity 
of its images and similes to every concdvable audacity and 
ihc aculest ingenuity of novel and surprising combinaEjons, 
As regards particukr nations in which we find this Oriental 
type of IjTic represented, we may mention, firatp the Chinese; 
laccondly, the Hindoos; thirdly, and to a pre-emincni 
degree, tlie_ Hebrews, Arabs, and Persians, I cannot^ how¬ 
ever, enter into any closer description of these. 

(^) In the case of the second principal divisioti of our 
present pc^dc type^ that is in the Lvtic of the Greeks and 
RomanSj it is the principle of ehsst£ individuality which, 
airfjvfl all, distinguishes its character. In accordance with 
this principle, the arristk consciousness, which seeks for 
lyrical expression, neither loses itself in the facts of the 
noiuTstl world, nor exalts itself over itself to the height of 
that Sublime outcry to all creation: U-t all that hath 
breath pmise the Lord!” Kor is jt absorW, after divesting 
itself joy full jj from all the bonds qf finite existence, iq that 
One Being in which all live and movc^ Rather the poet 
here is freely merged in the Universal, tr!Bardcd as the very 
substance q( hh own spirit; and in this persona] union 
within hitnsdf attains his sclfconsdotis poetic BCtivityp 

And just as the L>^jc of the Greeks and Romans is distinct 
from that of the Oricrf/ah, so too, from Anothe r point qf view. 
It diflens firom ihc In other words, instead of un- 
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veiling its deptb^ in tbc- intiiiiitcy of particuliir moods nnd 
stales of feelings It ratheT dctborales, lo iJie point of ibe 
foost ex[3li[:ii debnilion^ this inwaid life of its individLial 
passion and meditadun. And by doing so it even riztains, 
cytin os the expression of this inward spirit, so far as this is 
permitted to the Lyric, the plastic type of classic art. All 
that it communicates, in short, of the views and imudms of 
life and wisdom, decile all the penctmtion of its gencrul 
principle, nevertheless does not dispense with the free indi¬ 
viduality of independe nt thotigbi and conception. 11 expresses 
itself less m the wealth of image and metaphor, than directly 
and categorically. At the same lime, also, the personal feel¬ 
ing* nt one lime in more geneTol relations^ at another in the 
form of vision itself, is on its own account objective. In 
the mode of individuatiL^^ the particular types may be 
cksslAed as distinct frofn each other in conception, expres¬ 
sion, phruseoEt^yj and vcrsc-meosure, until they reach the 
culminating point of their independent ehtboratioru And as 
we have found it true of the soul itself and ift ideas^ so, too, 
the exlemfll presentment is of mare plastic type, ^n othiJr 
wards, from a musical point or view, it emphasises lirss the 
Ideal aoui-raelody of emotion than the sensuous verbal 
quantity in the rhythmical measure of its movement, lo 
which it may further attach the complex miues of the 
dance. 

(rt) With the richest originality thie artistic form of Grei^t 
lytic poetry is perfected. In the first instance we fiiay tract: 
it in those Ayfrati possessing a content av yel more ^ktn 
to the epic motie, which do nut so much express in thdr 
epic metre a personal enlhiisiasm as they set before us a 
plastic image of gods in dehbeialety objective GUtlineo. The 
next fitepr so far os mutru is concctticd, we mart in the 
syllabic tncasurv, which ussocialcs thu ptmtametef 
with the hexameter, which^ in the r^ular recunrctice of its 
ending after the hexameter,, and with iL^ two etjuaily divided 
seettons, opens the way to the cumplelu singularity of tJie 
verse strophe. Thu ek-gy Is also llirougliout in its tone of 
the lyric type. This is so in ilie case of the political elegy no 
jii:S 5 than the erotic^ although, particularly as gnomic ekgy, 
it still closely approaches the cpk insistence upon and ex¬ 
pression of llic substantive as suchj and for tbb reason 
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almoat e^tdttsivdy Wongs to the loniartSr wiili whom the 
objective point of view wm generally predomituint In 
respect also lo its masied side* it is primarily the inspect of 
rhythm which is here sugcesdiiUy worked out. And, on 
parallel lines with it^ we muy observe, ihirdlyi the dt-velop* 
nicnt of the poem in a novd veisc'ineasuie. This, 

however, is, by reason of the keennti^ of its Invectives, 
from the first of a motic snbjeclive or personal tendency. 
Thc genuine mode of Urtcftl tefiection and pa^on, however, 
receives for the firsl time its fuU development in the so-called 
Afe/isthn ' lyric* The metres are tnoro varied, more capable 
of change; the strophes are more rich| the suggestions of 
miasiciil accompaniment are more complete in virtue of the 
nature of the accepted modulatiotL Each poet creates a 
syllabic measure which corresponds with his or her lyrical 
natuiie. Thus Sappho adapts one to n type of composiEioti 
which is sensuous, inspired with the glow of passion and ei- 
pressed with an effect which works up to a supreme crisis. 
Alcaeus moulds one in harmony with his masculine and 
bH:»lder odes. To an exceptional degree^ too^ the ScolhLsts 
supply many indicatbni of the Oner nuances of diction and 
metre hy reason of the variety of their content ajid mdodic 
utterance. 

Last of all, the lyric of the is richest of all in the 

wealth of whit it unfolds, and not merely so in what con¬ 
cerns idiia and thought, boldness of transition and connes]- 
lion or the Ube, but also relatively to its external present- 
ment. The choral song may be mtcrchaoged for the single 
^-oice, and the ideal movement is not merely satisfied with 
the bare rhythm of speech and the modulations of music, 
but sumtncrrts as its assoemte Uie plastic pose and movement 
of the dance. The ideal aspect of the Lyric is consequently 
balanced to perfection with the sensuous character of its de¬ 
livery* The subject-matter of this type of inspired verse Is 
the most substantive and weighty. Such poems celebrate 
the powder and glory of the gods, or that of victors in the 
g^mes^ Greets, who not unfrequently were divided in thdr 
political rcLations, found Ln them the pasitive vision of their 
nat icmal unity. And, partly for th isrcoson, aspects of their ideal 
construct] an ore not wanting whEch approach llie objective 
* Tkul isp ioT ihe of H elEH, birthpliux^. 
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standpoint of the Epic. Pindar, for example, who teaches 
the highest point of attiinnienc in this type of coiTipo 5 ltion» 
moves with ease, as I Itave already pointed ouIt, from the 
external motives of im cpinpositions to proionnd ahserva- 
tions upon the general nature of ethical principle and divine 
mailers, or it may be upon heroes, heroic ex|iloit, the founda- 
lions or States^ jind the Hkc, His creative gift possesses, in 
shorty the plostEC sense of realization quite as much as 
individual sweep of imaginati vo energ)'. On this very accoun 4 
however, it b not sd much the facts which follow their 
independent course in the epic matinur, as the personal en-. 
thusiasm, carried away by its object so completely that the 
latter ajifiears to he the burden and product of the souL 
Later lyric verse of the Alexandrines is less an independent 
devetopment and more a mere scholastic imitation and 
adectation of tl^ance and mrrectness of cxpressiont until 
finally U dissipates itsdf in triHiiig graces and pleasantries, 
or seeks to hind up afresh Oowera of art and life already to 
hand in a garland of tender feeling and conceit* and the 
witty utperiment of eulogy or ^lire. 

(fl) Among the Romans lytic poetry finds a soil no doubt 
fashioni^d for It in various ways* hut of less orjgi^ produc- 
tivu qualities, llie period of us splendour is limited maiiily 
to the age of Augustus^ in which it is culi^'iited as the elab¬ 
orate espression and rclajcation of cultured society; o; indeed, 
to a considerable degree* it is rather an affair of the clever 
trortElator or copyist, and the fruit of taste and research, 
than that of spontaneous feeling and really original concep¬ 
tion. At the same time it must be admitted that, despite 
the teaming and an alien mjrthology, to say nothing of the 
preferred imitation of Alescindirine models, where the warmth 
ct Ufc is least appirent, yet as a rule tho characteristics of 
Roman ptsnsonulity no less than the individual genius of 
particular poets, <Ja assert an independent portion* and, so 
long as we put entircLy on one side the most intimate soul 
and expression of the art of poetry, have accomplished 
sterling and consummate results, not merely in the pfoviuce 
of the ode, hut also In that of epistles, satires, and elegy. 
On the Dtbur hand, the liter tyt^ of satim, which follows as 
a kind of supplement, in Intieru&ss toward the decad' 
cncc of the times, its goaded indignation and virtuous de- 
iv a 
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clitmi(!icn, fiiUs to Teprwcnt the penuinc sphere of an utv 
jieriurbcd poetical vision ju&t in the degree Ihftt jt posse^ 
nothing whatever to oppose to its picture of a demQra.iired 
present save this very indigtiation and abstract rhetoric of 
virCuou^ exdternent . + ^ 

(f) Tor this reason, cuAseqUentlyi it is only aftt^r twoTC 
modern fiadunalilie^ have apjMred that ^ really ongiitiil 
content and spirit are communicated to lyncal composition, 
as we hjive previoiiily ^n, was the cascp too, widi the Epic- 
This is due £□ the (xeiman^ RomancCi and Slavonic peopl'^j 
which alreadVi ill their previous pagan days, laut prinaredly 
after their conversioii to Cliristianiiy, both in the Middle 
Aaea and in niote recent times, have brought into being, and 
continuously elaborated in vajious ways, a /Am/ fiindamenta] 
revival of lyrical creation in what we may genetally character- 

Ue as the ftit-typc. 

In this third branch of its activity, lyric poetry ^ OF so over¬ 
whelming an importance that its principle is enforced, mens 
especially in the first inslancie, rErladvciy to the Epos^but 
consequently in its more raodem development and relatively 
to the drama, with a far proftninder significance than 
was possible with fiilHer Greek or Romant Indeed, among 
certain nations, even genuine epic materials are treated cs- 
clusivrfy under the type of the lyiic narrative} in this way 
we have compositions as to which we may find real difficulty 
in deciding the class to which they more truly belong, ihe 
cause of this conspicuous tendency towards lyric composition 
is mainly due to the fact that the entire evolution of the life 
of these nations is based on this very principle of subjec- 
tivily, which is constrained to assert and clothe what a sub¬ 
stantive and objective as its own from its own resources, 
and grows more and more self-conscioua of this penelmlimi 
into its own personal wealth. Such a principle declares its 
vigour in Us least perturbed and most complete character 
among the Cciman peoples. The Slavonic races have, on 
the contrary, first to wrestle forth from the Onental absorp 
tion in the Bubsiantive One and Universal. Between the 
two we may place the Romance stock, which are confronted, 
in the conquered provinces of the Roman Empire, not merely 
with the residue of Roman sdence and culture, but a social 
svsreru more elaborate from every point of view. In liie 
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f :irc>oes5 of i^ir-fusion wiih such cotiditlons^ inevitably 
osfG a part of their originAi character. As for tiic subject- 
matter of this poetry^ we may describe it as dealing with 
pretty nearly every phase of national or individual develop¬ 
ment capable of expressing tithtsr the religious or sccut^ 
life of these nations as it ex|:i£Uids io ever widening range^ 
and through the process of the centunes rehtxts in variiKi 
condidon and emotional state the heart of itis spiritual sub¬ 
stance- And the funiiaiiienta] type of it is either the e^^res- 
sinn of on emotional state, concentrated to the most intimate 
self-possessionj whether the immediate object of attraction 
be tiatlotial and other events. Nature and external environ¬ 
ment, or simply and solely itself, or whether it be of the 
nature of reflectioRj both searching and self-introspective, 
upon aJ! that is implied for itself in such an citunsiou of 
culture. Regarded on its formal sid^^ the plastic chatactef 
nf rhythmit^ versification is exchanged for the music of 
alliteration, assonance, and manifold ^temations of rhyme. 
These novel elements it makes use of sometimes in a quite 
simple and unassuming manner; in other connections with 
much art and invenrion of modes of versiheation wholly 
distinct in character. At the same time the external delivery 
becomes increasingly more elaborate in its powers of ad¬ 
aptation to the aEcompaniment of vocal and insLrumenta] 
music. 

In our ckssihcation of the extensive compass of this 
groups we cannot do belter than follow that we accepted in 
the of epic poetry^ 

/yrr/, we have tlie lyric compt^ition of these modem 
nations while stili in the slate of primitive paganism ^ 

tbcTc is the richer development of diis type in 
the Christian Middle Ages. 

TMrdfy^ there is that lyiic art based in some measure on 
the reawakened study of ancient ait, and in part on the 
fundamental principle of modem Protestanibmt a principle 
essential to its final elaboration. 

In the present work, however^ I shall be unable to discuss 
with more detail the charactemtics of the above develop¬ 
ment. I willi by way of condtision, merely draw attention 
to one German poet, wbose infiuence has given in modem 
times a quite extraordinary impetus to the lyric poetry of 
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OLU own fathtrland, and wtiose service m this rftspect aie 
by no means appreciated hy enntemporary ciitic^Di as they 
desefve tn be. 1 refer to the poet of the Klessiaa^ Klop- 
stock Ls among the great Germans^ who have inaiigy rated 
llie new artistic c|Kk:U of their people* He is a great figure, 
who, by means of courageous cfilhusiastn and superb self- 
respect, wrested out poctr>" from the stupendous insig^ 
iiifionice of the Gottsched ^ period, which with its blockish 
superficiality had completely destroyed the life of bII that is 
noble and of worth io the genius of our nice^ who has, in 
short, given us pocma fully awake to the highest demand of 
the pooPs vocarionj in a form of thorough aitisttc excel- 
Icrice, if also somewhat ausLcrtg the majotity of which are 
stamped with the permanency of a ckt^ic. Some of the 
£>dfj 3 of his youth arc dedicated to a generous /rundsA/fit 
which was to him at once symbolic of nobility, staunchness, 
honour, the pride of his soul, a temple of his spirit. Others 
have reference to a attachment of emotional 

depth, although it is predaely in this field that we meet with 
many cc^mporitions which a critical sciisti can only regard 
* as SD much prose. "Selmar and Stdrita” is a poem of this 
class, & gloomy and tcdbiis altercation between lovers, 
which, not without nwiy tears, woe* empty yearning, and 
liseEess feats of mckneholy emotion, revolves round the one 
mouldy and musty question* which of the two* Selmar or 
Selma, IS first to die. But in Elopstock we find at least a 
genuine impulse of patriotism alive in every pore. As a good 
Protestant the Christian mythology* with its sacred legends 
and so forth—must except the augels* for whom he rC' 
lained as a poet a profound respect, although they can only 
appear abstmet and lifeless in a type of poetry such as hia^ 
which cLajmed the realism of life—neither satisfied hh sense 
of the ethical seriousness of att, nor yet the vigour of life 
and an intelligence, which aspired to something more than 
blind wailing mid s^lf'ibasement, was, in short, both self- 
respecting and actively religious. The neLxi of some myth¬ 
ology, however, and one connected with Gennany Impressed 
him strongly as a poet, in order that he might have defimte . 
names and characters ready to hand os a stable basis, of his 

' Ttcwdciii of the XeilSrti of 0 <Jce1>e md Jkh liter will leoll Ihc tuispar- I 
ing aitvciu whkb were dhe^ed iliiia fvrutalkl aad pedaon 
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imEgiiiAtiv^e cie^ition. Tt is impossible to ^ssodate sucb 
patriotic scntici&nts Tritb the gijds of Greece, Cofisequenrly 
Klopstocic attempted^ we may justly say from genuine 
national pride, to give a renewed lire to ibe old mythology 
of Wodan;, Herthii and the resl. He unfortutiatcly as 
little able to ourty his aim to the point of objective elTect 
and suflidency by this adoption of names of gods, which 
are no longer really Gennonic^ however much they may 
have been so^ as, let us say ,the imperial mtiseum in RegenS' 
burg IS qualiried to stand for the ideal of our present political 
life* However strongly* then, he may have fell the need to 
be able to realize in poetry and as fact in a national form a 
general folk-mythology, the truth of Nature and ronsdous 
lifcj these twilight gods remain eottrely devoid of essential 
truth i we may add there is a kind of childish self-flaiiery^ in 
the bdief that dihcr reasonable people or the national fdth 
could lake such an attempt senously. Apart from this, as 
objects of Interest to the imaginaiion, the hgures of Greek 
mythology are elaborated in ways with incomparably more 
variety* infinitely stron^r appeal to our aesthetic taste, our 
sense of delight and rrecdom. In lyric poetry, hawever* it 
Is the sdf-revclation of the poet that is all-important. We 
ought at least to honour in our patriotic poet this his 
sohdtude and elTort, oil efibrt which was aufficiendy effect¬ 
ive to bear stibsequeut fruit, and, evoi in the field of poetry, 
to stimulate by iu suggestion cemposition on similur sub^ 
jects. We have* however, lo conclude our review, no word 
to say against the purity, excellence, and admirable infiucnce 
of this patriotic sentiment of Rlopsiock as expressed in bis 
enthusiasm for the honour and value of our German speech, 
and certain characters of our former history* that of Hemnan n, 
for example^ and above all padictilar Gtinnan Kalaers, who 
in some instances have even been self-celebrated in song. 
Vital in him ikrodghout is his justifiable pride in the Ger¬ 
man muse, and his faith in her incteoslng courage to contend 
on equal rerms and in high-spirited scir-relknce with that 
of tho Greek, rbe Ronniin, Add the Englishman. And no 
less a genuine reficcrion of his paLriotism is the tiature of 
his survey of the rov*al princes of Germany, the expectations 
which their character have or had it in their power to arouse 
on all that generally concerns honour* an, and science, 
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qu»dons of public impOTt and spiritual objccts of assentia] 
value. On the one hand wo find him espressing hb coiv 
tempt of our princes, whO| its he leib ns, remiiin On their 
comfortable chairs, siiTfounded with the lobaccq smoke of 
courtiers, buried In present obscurity and yet de^er to bft 
buTied in the futum. Or he may express hb fedings in the 
lament that even Frederick IT 

Nlcht i fiM Deaticiilaa'iJ ''i Oicb-tlcTiTUit deb Echnsll ^rhcibi 

Aa$ fester Wunrel riAnrcmliiitA Stintm, uqU wdit^ 

Der ^tc Sduhftfl warf r* 

With pain of a like quality th^ vain hopes; t0O| return 
back to him, in which he saw in Kaiser Joseph the uprise 
of a new world of spiritual cflbrt and poetry^ And, finallyt 
it is an honour to the heart of the old veteran at least as 
gTcat that he sympathiieswitU the present fact that a people 
had blattered its feUers of every kind, hod trodden under 
foot iho inju,Htico of a thousand years, and for the first lime 
sought to found its political Life on reason and right 
He greets this new 

LalM!tiEla, wllal niebt rotriuinlc Saone. 

Gwrtgnct kI iiiEr dia, das ttiEin llattpt hedeckt, 

Meifl Haar. die KxnJtt ilEe aach Mchdgeu 

For£dau«ft: deun ire war^s, so wdthEn 
Bniditf ib iiiScht dicss Ericbte! * 

he will even express hb gratitude to Frances * 

Vepzdbt, O Ftank^n tNumca dcr Bnidef isl 
ciitc Nojnf^l ilaii ich den Demseben ebut 
^Eu-uUct liu KU fiieh«n, wailuxi kh 
UltlCb jcUt El-cbe, eych nachvuiibmcEi. 

And, naturally^ the acerbaiion of the poet was all the more 
bitter^ when this lair dawn of freedom changed to a day 

I Even FretlinUk 11 ** Jid n-oi rtc that ihe art Gwnisn poesy wii 
rftiliac ItKlf iwlft rm high from the tmdiairinu «ock of a stable twA, and 
imeaS ibe shade of \lM braad^n fir abfiSAd. 

* llcereelr ibk new leawakcned snn, no mere ilr»m at leui oi 
mint Vcflly I blcEA ihcei whis sweepcst over mf bead, my picy hiji% 
ihc MTetiglb cil me UiaE rtiti cndurci afti:! iu slEty ycert^ Ay, for win It 
not ibis strcfl^th which hai carried me so lar to tee ibis ^ery 

■ Fordve me., brother of France, and hratbcTbodd Itibe aobleil ib 
ifleT all, t^i 1 mice cxkd in my Gertbacis to flee fcom iTuU, wblcb L 
now unpkm!: Ibem la fallomwIinbAiEon of yotL^ The reference b of 
co^irac 10 ibe FiMcb RcvnlHlion. 
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ihAt was slecp^Ei itii hotror and bloody Of’ie ih^t inijrdCTed 
liberty. Klopstock, however^ wjis unabk tn give 
espTKsion to such painful Mings. What he did find the 
npndrtunity lo say was all the more prosaic^ wilhoui derinile 
^etute and lo^csil consequence on account of the foci 
that he had no higher purpose,' veiled in such facts, to set 
o^r against his disappointed hope. His genius wm in short 
entity blind to any more profound demand of reason in 
the facts of such a rovoluiiou* _ . 

The greatness of Klopstock conststs then essentially in 
his national s>*oipathie^ his keen sense of freedom, fnen^ 
flhip, lovn, and his staunch Piutestanttsro- Wc Justly 
bouour him for his noble character and hts noble art, for 
his effort and achteveiiiEnt. And if, too, in many dir^- 
lions he shares the limitations of his own tirnea, and m 
truth is responsible for many ods that are sokly of intent 
to the critic, the grammariant the rnemstt odes deficient 
in all poetic vitality, we may affirm, nevertheless, that with 
the single exception of Schiller, we shaU find in our sub^ 
sequent litemtiire no more noble figure, no dLspositton of 
such serious and masctiline independence. 

We have, indeed, lo compare with htm Schiller and 
Goethe, who arc not merely the pwtic exponents of thttr 
own times iiv n spirit leaembting hLs own, but in ihuu ex¬ 
perience as pouts are of course far more comprehensive^ 
And, above all, in the songs of Goethe wer Gerinans unqu^ 
tionably possess the most roesummatc, profouni^ and iiir 
duential poetic compositions of modem htn'CS-r If they are 
wholly an cxpresislon of the [>oet they are equally the treasure 
of his people^ and, in fact, us the genuine growth of his 
native soil^ me completely in accord with the fuadamental 
tones of oiir national Life and genius, 

^ HcctI miiy niMn that KlofiHock wu oniliBe lo vx tbe ftaJ bcncfiti 
which woutii reialt hmn itie Fr^niih Remjlutiuti d^piifi Iti svppaxctU 
whkh fplbwB wuuld, how.Ttf, «p«t nn 
Rlunuilbc inlcfprtlidira Ihjit the poet Ihi? higher 

denuLTMl which ihv ct IMoluti-jn made upon the t-fMli 
ana which from thr fiiit, tlut hi, even when^MoptUKk ihcni* 

they did rith^ lininkly face or mCCeafuUr mpoad lo, 4 iliink, 

Hideeih ihS* Utter ia mMl probahtc. 
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C. DRAMATIC POETRY 

The riiasdn tlmt dramatic poetry must be regarded as the 
highest phase of the art of poetry, and, indeed, of every 
Itind of art, ta due to the fact: that it i$ elaborated, both in 
form and srihsttuice, in a whole that it the most eompletC- 
For in contrast to every other sort of sensuous mattna^ 
whether it be stone, wood, colour, or tone, that of human 
speech is the only medium fully adequate to the presenta¬ 
tion of spintual lifft| and rurther, among the particular types 
of ^ art of urticulote speech, diamatic poetry is the one, in 
which we find the objective character of the Epos essentialty 
united to the subjective ptinciple of the Lyric. In other 
words It presents directly before our vision an essentiaUy 
independent action as a definite fact, which doea not merely 
originale from the personal life of cluuacter under the pro¬ 
cess of self-realization, but rcceivis itt dctcnninatc form as 
the nault of the substantive intORtetion in concrete life of 
ideal intention, ^y individuals and coUisions. This medi¬ 
ated form of epic art by means of the intitnato persoiud life 
of an individuaJ viewed in the very presence of his activity 
does not, however, perniii the dramii to describe the external 
osprats of local condition and onvirontnent, nor yet the 
action and event itself in the way that they arc so described 
in the epic. Consequently, in order that the entire art-pro¬ 
duct may receive the full animation of life, we require iia 
complete secnic representation- And, (iiially, the action 
ttseir, redded in the full compicxiu of its ideal and exturnal 
reality, is adapted to two distinct types of composition of 
the most opposite character, the predominant principles of 
which, regarded severally as the tn^c and comic type, create 
in thdr turn also a further fundamental and specific poinl 
of vien’ in otir attitude to the dramaitc art. ' 

Starting then from the vantage of these gencfol observa¬ 
tion!! wc may indicate the course of otir inquiry as follows- 
nrst.wt: propose to consider the dramatic composition, 
both in Its general and more detailed features, in the con- 
trial U pTcscni^ io €|ile and poetry. 
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DUT Attcthtioii wiU be directed to its Kenk pre- 
Sef^tKtion and the ODciditions of thU necessity. 

TAirdfy, we shjill pass under feidew the di^Tcrent types of 
drainaiic poetry as we find theEn rc^iilied in the concrele 
facts of past history. 


l. The pRA^tA AS A POETICAL ART-PRODUCT 

V^Thfll we have, in the first msti]nce« to define more cm- 
pbatically is the poelic aspect of the draxnalic composition 
as such, that is to ay in tia independence of the fact that 
the same is necessarily presented to our direct Yision on the 
stage. Our investipadoo of this wiM do well to eonccntiale 
itself on the following points: 

Nrsf^ there is the general principle of dramatic poetry* 

Sec^niffyM we have the several specific types of dramatic 
coropcsition. 

TAtrd//^ there Ls the relation which obtains between these 
and the public audienec- 

{a) TAi iVrWjjU/? fl/ Dramuftc Fixiry 

Tlie denmnd of the drama, in the widest sense, is the 
presentation of hiiiiian actions and relations in ihdr actually 
visible form to the imaginative consciousness, that is to say, 
in the uttered speech of living persons, who in thb wpy give 
expression to their action, rhamatic action, however^ h not 
confined to the simple and ufidktarbtd mcetulian of a 
definite purpose, but depends throughout on conditions of 
collisiDn^ human passion and characters, and leads therefore 
to actions and reactionSt which in their turn call for some 
further resolution of confiict and disruption. What we have 
consequently before us are definite ends individnalired in 
living personalities and situations pregnant with CDtifiict^ 
we see these as they are assened and matntained, as they 
work in co-operation or opposition—all in a momentary and 
kalddcscopic interchange of expression—and along with 
this, too, the final presupposed and ^mng from the 

entirety of this interlhrvsding and conflicting sktin of 
human life, movement^ and accomplishtiieot* whicii has 
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none the- less to work out its ttnnqtiil rc^tution. The mode 
of poetical compositbo adapted to this novel type of ton- 
tent qifi he, as already suggested^ no other than a mediadng 
unton of the principles of epic and lyrical art respectivelyv 

(a) Theyfrr/ point of impoTtanct wc haTg to settle to our 
satisfaction is that of the /tr/te at which dramatic poetry ia 
able to assert itself in all its picdorDlnance, Drama is the 
product of an already essentially cultured comhiion of 
national life. It already presupposes as esscntiailv a feature 
of past history not only the pnmitive poetic penod of the 
genuine Epos^ but also the independent personal e^xcogita- 
lion of lyrical rapture. The Imjc fact that, while combining 
ihiKO two points of view, it is satished with neither sphere 
in its separation proves that this Is so. ^Ynd in order tliat 
wc may have this poetic combinati on the free sdf-conscioua- 
ticss of human aims, dc^ebprncnls and destinies must he 
already fully alert and awake, must have attained, in sliort, 
a di^ree of culture such as is only possible in the inter¬ 
mediate and later epochs of a nation's devdopuicnL For 
ih^ reason* too, the gretatest exploits nnd events of a nation’s 
primiLive history are rather of an epic than a dramatic type. 
Such arc featunes of the national existence for the most part 
related to communities outside it, such as the Trojan war, 
or the wave of popular million, as tllusttalcd in the 
Crusades, or the national resistance to a common enemy, 
05 wos the case in the war of Greece against Persian h is 
only at a Eater stage that we meet with the more atoble in- 
dependence of single heroes, who create for themscLves and 
out of themselves in their isolation definite ends, and carry 
through the tiodcrtakings they imply. 

ifi) We may add the following remarks upon the nature 
of this mediafwN between the opposed principles of eMand 

The Epos already makes an action visible to our imogitt- 
ativc sense It is, however, here presenled as the substatilive 
enlirety ofa national spirit under ihe form of definite events 
^d Eisploits of External life, in which personal volition, the 
individual aim and the externality of vital conditions, to¬ 
gether with the obstructions which such external facts pre¬ 
sent, ate retmned in au t^uial balance. In the Lyric, on the 
contrary, it is the individual person, which Is cin^a^iced 
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in the independence of Ms subjective life and as eucIi 

enpre5S«l. ^ ■ i u - 

(aa) In cooibining these two points of view dtmna has m 
the rfrf/place, following in this nirspeci the Epos^to bring 
before our vision an evenly action, or practical aimir. But 
above all in everything that is thus presented the factor of 
bare extetmlity must be obliterated, and in its place the self- 
conscious and active personality is posited as the paramount 
ground and vital farcer The draniftt irt shoi% dc^ not take 
Inclusive refuge in the lytte presence of ^-Hf^ m such 
stands in contrast to an txlemal world, hut propounds pch 
a life in and through tis external realization. And m virtue 
of thi3 the event docs not app^r to priced from external 
conditions, but rather from personal wUdon and changer; 
it receives in fact ita dramatic signiheance exdnsivcly in its 
relation to subjective alms and passions. ^Vt the same time 
die individual is not left exclusively rooted in his scir^xdii- 
si VC Independence; he comes to his own through the 
peculiar nature of the condiriona in which he is placed, and 
subject to which his character and purpose become the 
cantefil of his volitional facultyi quite as much so in fact as 
in virtue of the nature of the particular purpose itst^lf m its 
opposition to and conflict with other ends- Consequently 
the dramadc aclioti in question must submit to a process of 
development find collision with other fotccSi which Ihecii- 
sclveSf on their own account, and even In a couXinxy dir^- 
tjon to that willed and intended by the active perEonaht>^ 
efeci the ultimate couise of the eventa through which the 
person;il faclOFj in its essential charactcTialics of humap 
purEX)se, personality, and spiritual conflict, is asserted. Tlu^ 
substantive or objective aspect, whieh n enforctrd along with 
the individual character, m other respects acting mdc' 
penduntly from its own ideal resources^ is no other than the 
very point of view which wc find cETcciirc and vital in the 
principle of dramatic poeUy, when it coincides with that of 
the epic composition. 

However much^ thcrefoTO, we may have as a centre 
of attraction the intimate soul-life of particular men and 
women, nevertheless dramatiii: cornposition cannot re^t an¬ 
ient with the purely lyrical conditions of the emotional hm; 
nor can ihc poet of such merely liniiit Ms sympathy to the 
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drflina, on U,e conCi^ h« to > 

spiiftual atmosoherc t?Ai *Jthibit situations and the 

motived byThetSiidcSliSrthJh" 

specific aims, and which niakes tW >* cbatged with 

practical content or 

tioti of souMifci therefom in^rdi^f 
sphere of Jmpujk the 

of active volition, fti a tvor^^Beciive*w^d “ 

of the sphere of Dure pa-sses ant 

the outef world, and in dines ^115^1?^^ object of 

the epic world. Tlieeatcnnl nhort concrete facta of 

of attaining existence in the “stRid 

in the view of ih^ Ld “ k ^ 9 ^ ^ «ii«e* 

the Opinions andaims hefonw^^t!' chaiged with 

rr^^ittd^ recognized illat k is at the same time 

point of de[Hrttire from the soul lifc^uf'i" 

its nitiiuatc purrxKc. In '" ™Pcct to 

action, issuesi, the pet^'^jSitv 

cemed, from himseif. and « «m^ 

cliaracter and its drcuBistan^* personal 

the entire complexua of external mlalioa of 

!t«lf of the sel&flilitcd aSSrSLw? 

IS ttt once the basis ind individuality, who 

process, marts t^^gint wW^rf 

with tile truly lyricar;?i'jjfl" poetry falls in line 

execution of id«d tntLtitins'l.nH'^^ *«nsf, that is, os actual 
of which theinilividuitJ agent ass^ki^* V li"® feali/ation 
«If, discovers Wm Jf anThis^^!^ himself as with him- 
opon further tates his stand with bk ^ni” ‘‘"‘I there, 

proceeds from it ns a c?n ritScii of 
chami^er which is dmiTplTt^b fS A 

his own deeds. ^ birasejf tbc fruit gf 

whjj" sense, 
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borrow frofti ihn citemiil worEd so much bomiid k% mi 
csseotiaL mtcttlon to i\m parposcp wbicli onginntes in self- 
conscloEis life^ for tliis iea$ocii rhe drainii fifima/ify qf a 
more abstmct nature than the epic poem. For cti ih^t one 
tiand the action, in so far as it reposes in sdf-determina- 
tion of charactiiTi and Is deducibSe from this vital source and 
centre, does not prestippose the epic background of an entire 
world through all the varied aspects and ramifications of its 
positive realization, but is concentntred in the sampler defini¬ 
tion of ctrcumstance subject to which the individual man 
is absorbed in bh immediate purpose and cames the 
to acoomplishmEint. And from a furthm: point of view we 
have not here the type of personality which asserts its de¬ 
velopment to our vision in the entire ct naitonal 

qualities as such are displayed by the epic, but rather char¬ 
acter viewed in irrrtt relation to its action, chanictCT which 
jKtssesses a d^JrtiU end directed to spirit life in its uni- 
vcisality. This end or purpose, this eventual fact on which 
it depends, b placed in a mare exalted pc^tion than Is 
|>ossible to the extension of the purely Individual life, which 
appears indusively ns bving organ and animating vehicle of 
the same, A more widely extended unveiling of character 
under the moat varied aspects which nre present ullher in 
no connection at all or only in a more roiTEOtu one to its 
action, as we find it concentrated on single point of 
Interest would be a superfiujty; consequently in this respect, 
too, that in its relation to the active personalilyt dninjatic 
poetry ought to be more simply concentrated than epic 
p{>etry. The same general i^itrion b applicable to die number 
and variety of the doaraclers representedn For in virtue of 
the fact, as previously insisted, that the movement of the 
drama is not thrown upon, tliu background of a fUitlonal 
existence essentially complete in its envisage men t of every 
conceivable variety of cLus^ age, sex, activity, and so forlhj 
baton the contrary, rivets our attention throughout on^w 
fundanaental purpose and its achieveincnl, a realiscatiopa of 
objoctlvu fact so extended and intricate as this would not 
merely be ineOective, but would actually impair the result 
proposed. At the same time, however, :nid leaffid/j, the end 
and content of an action is only dmmaik by reason of the 
fact that on accourit of iix defined chameter, in the distinct^ 
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jve qELnlIdes of whkb the particular persormlitj* iLself can 
aJaiifr lay hold of it under equally deOnite condilious;, it 
into bemg in other IndividuaJs other objecti and pas¬ 
sions opposed to It. This pathette exdtsnt * muy, no doubts 
m separate nciive agents assume the form of spiritual, 
ethiealf and divine forces, such as duty, love to fatherland^ 
poteti^ wifcj relation^ and the liJte* 11^ howevefi this 
eas^tial content of huniiio feeling and activity is to assert 
it^f as dramatic it must in its specialisation os as 

dishuct end^ so ihat in every case the action will inevitably 
meet with obsEtTiction in its relation to other active in^ 
di^duaJsj and fall into subjection to changing conditions 
and eofitradictions, which aiteraately prejudice the success 
of their own particular fulhimen L The genuine content, the 
es^ntud operative energy ihroughout may therefore very 
well be^ the eternal forces, the esseulially explicit eihical 
Stale, the gods of vital reality, in a word the divine and the 
tj^e, but It is not these in the might of their tranquillity, in 
tMt condidoOr fio to speak, wherein the unmcived gods 
abtdi^ saved from all actloii| as some serene figures of 
sculpture Klf-absorlMd in a state of blessedness. What we 
^ divine in its comtnunityp as content, that 1 S| 
and object of hun^ personality, as concrete esiEtence in 
Its rtEahzation,® inviicd tn act and charged with movement. 

If, however, as above described, the godlike presence 
constitute^ the most vital objective truth in the cstcmal 
|>r=;cipnate of human action, then, the deciding 

factor in the course and original departure of such an evolu- 
1 ^'^ conflict cannot reside with particular individuals, 
which iTC placed in a relation of opposition to one another: 

] must be referred to the divine presence itself, regarded as 
essential totality: and lor this reason, the dmma, it matters 
not in what form it may be shaped, will have to propound 
to us the vital energy of a principle of Necessity which is 
cssenually self-supporting, and capable of resolving c^’ery 
con met and contiadiction, 

fy) Consequently, we have before everything else the de- 


/Witfi, Pmihm U uicd to klc 
** oHriiirt fof ce*^ ircoUd give the KTUrT 
^ I^lrw/£i sttr 
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mand made Ort the dramaUc in his cfoattvc capacity^ 
that icj the fullest extent tug intelligence is awake iQ that 
ideal and uni venal substance which is at the root of human 
endsy canilicts^ and destinies* He must fully a^cquaint him¬ 
self with all the contiadicttons and developments which the 
particular action willp under the proposed conditions, neces¬ 
sarily involve and display* He most not merely be aware of 
them in so for as thej originate in petsonal passion and the 
Gpecilic chamcteiization of particular individuals^ or as he 
^ds such related to the actual content of human desijps 
and resolves; but also in so far as they are simpiy rcfemplB 
to the externuJ relations axtd circtiinstanccs of concrete life. 
And, along with this^ it should be within fus powers to 
Tccogniic what the ri^ nature of these paramount foices 
are, which apportion to man the Just guerdon of bis achieve¬ 
ments. The lightful claim^ na less than the wrongful fnlaiisc 
of the passions, whicli storm through die human hearty and 
exciLc to action, must lie disclosed to him with equal cLarity, 
in order that precisely In those cases where the ordinary 
vision can only discover the ascendancy of obscurity, chance^ 
and confusion^ he, at leasts will Ind revealed the actual self- 
accomplishment of what is the essence of reason and truth 
itself. It follows, therefore^ that the dramatic poet ought os 
little to confine his elfortB to die inddinite eaploratipn at the 
depths of emotional iLfe^ as the one-sided rutetidon of any 
single exclusive mood of soul-life, or any limited partiality 
in the type of his sense-perception mi spiritual outlook 
generally^ He ought^ rather, to exclude nothing from his 
vLsiem that may be etnbraced by the widest expanston of 
Spirit conceivable* And this is so because the spirllual powers 
which arc exclusively dblinct in the mythological Epos, and 
whtch^ by virtue of the many-sided aspects of a*^uai uiJi- 
VfJmirEnfwTi * tend to lose the cf^ar of their signi¬ 

ficance, assert themselves in dramatic poetry in consonance 
with their simple subsiantive content as pathos altogether, 
and as apart from individual chiuacters, I1ic drama Is, in 
fact, the resolution of the one-sided aspect of these powers, 
which discover their self-stability in the dramatic character. 

^ Tht reference b ^^f eaone t»s Ijrric o»a|Kiddf3n. By irelf 
iiimttr tiegel ta refer to lh« epprehemkin by the lyric poet of 

the li^Iirkliial sahjcctive exKxlenee io lU lEi'depcndcnl retJltj. 
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And tbb U jsq whctbcr, as in limgcdyp they are oppoEf^ I* 
Euth in hostiUtyp or^ as in coinedy, they are displayed "wUhin 
^htise chamctcrs themsdreSp without furtbur mediation^ In a 
canditttFn of resoludoti. 


In discussing the drama as a c<?ncrcte work of art, I 
propose to cmphosizf^ bricilyt the rojlowlng rutidamenial 
points; 

iliicri; is the nniiy of the same dewed in contrast to 
that of the Epos and the lyric jwem. 

we have to consider ibe articnilation of its parts, 
of its separate parts and ihcLr development. 

TAinf/y^ ihefift is the eateiml aspect of dictioiip dia3ogue» 
and vcfso-measure, 

(ii) Wbal we have in the Srst instance to obsmc and, 
from the broadest point of view, to establish with regard to 
the unity of the drama, Ls cormecLcd with a rettifljk made in 
a previous p,^ge to the clTect that dramatiiz poetr|p in 
ccmlradbUnction to the Epos, must be more strenuously ^If- 
concenitatedK For, although the Epic makes a specific 
event its centre of unity, this is none the less expanded 
over a wide and man [fold lidd of the national existeace, 
and may break up into very various episodes and the inde¬ 
pendent presentaltoii which belongs to each as parts of the 
end re panorama- An analogous appeanmee of merely general 
corm^ion* on grounds which are converse to the above* b 
permissible to oeitain types of lyrical poetiy. Inasmuch 
however^ as in dramatic pcjetry, from one point of view* that 
epic foundation, us we have seen, falls away—and ns, other¬ 
wise regarded, the individual clwactcrs do not fmd thdr 
expression under the insulation proper tp lyric expres^on, 
but ratlim assert in such a way their mutual relations to one 
pother* by means of the opposed features of their cboracler- 
t^imn and aims^ that it is just this personal relarion which 
constlttitcs the ground of ihcir dramatic realisation_it fal¬ 

low^ as by a law of necessity, thai the synthetic unity of the 
entire composition is of a more stringent character. Now 
this more restricted homogeneity is quite as rnudh objective 
as It is ideal in its nature. It b objective relatively to the 
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features qf the practical coutent of the objects, which the 
^Serene characters cany out in a condition of condict. It 
is id^l or subjective in virtue of the fact that this essentially 
substantive content appears in dratiulic work as the pn«inn 
Of particular characters^ so that the ill-success or itchteve- 
ment, fortune or misfortune, wetory or defeat, essentially 
^ect the individuais, whom such concern, in their actual 
intention,' 

The more obvious laws of dramatic composition may be 
stimmarued in the tirae-honouied prescription of the so- 
called unities of place, time; and actiQU. 

(un) The inalterabitityof one exclusive iacaU of the action 
proposed belongs to the lypo of those rigid rules, which die 
French in particular have deduced from classic tragedy and 
the critique of ^Vristotle thereupon. As a matter of fact. 
Aristotle merely says* that the duration of the tragic action 
should not exceed at the most the length of a day, Hedoes 
not mention the unity of place at allj tnoreover, the oncieni 
tragedians have not followed such a principle in the stricl 
sense adopted by the French. rVs examples of such a devia- 
tinn, we have a change of scene both in the Eumenides of 
j€schylu£ and the Ajas of Sophocles. To a stilt less extent 
can our more modern dramatic writing, in its effort to por¬ 
tray a more extensive field of collision, iromaits ptrsamu 
of whatever kind and incidutilal event, and, in a word, an 
action the ideal explication of which requtreiq too, an ex¬ 
ternal environment of greater hreadlh, subject itself to the 
yoke of a rigid identity of scene- Mode™ poetry, in so far, 
that is, as its crvaiions are in harmony with the rotnontic 
type, which as a rule displays more variety and caprice in 
its attitude to externaJ condition, has consequently freed 
itself from any such demand. If, however, the action is in 
truth concentrated in a few great motivea, so th.it it can 
avoid complexity of external exposition, there will be no 
necessity for considerable alternation of scene. Indeed, the 
reverse will be a real advantage. In olhuf word*, however 

I WluLi Kccd mcaiu ^preatlj by ibis rtaicmcnt t* thal the r«*alls 
uf the action are in the view of Itie peramu ccrncerncTl priouinlj nr/rrm] 
to IheiT dtrfi Acl of roUtjon imd seasc of K¥4pouibilit]P, tXk\l aj aiich iticv 
fliodirF ihcif fixture intemioii nr Oimduct 
^ Tocl 5^ 
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Cilse such a rule may be in its purely conventional appHca* 
it contains nt least the just cuncepticin that the constant 
ttaribition of scene, without any particular reason why wc 
should have one njore than another^ is ob^-ipusly quite in¬ 
admissible- The dramatic concentmtion of the action 0U};ht 
nLCesbanly to assert itself also in this external aspcctf and 
thug present a contrast to the Epos, which is permitted in 
the most vonett way to adapt its^f to the rre$h expatiadon 
in the form of the spatial condition and its changes. More- 
over» from a further point of view, the drama is notj as the 
Epos, composed exclusively for the imaginative senses but 
for thu direct vision of pur senses^ In the sphere Of the 
pure inmglnation can readily pass from one scenu to 
anoihei. In a theatricnl representation, however^ we mmt 
not put too grea.t u spriin on the imaginative faculty beyond 
the i»int which contmdicts the ordinary vision of life* 
Shakuspeaie, for example* in whose tmgedios and comedLUS 
there is a vory frequent change of Bccne^ bad pasts jiut up 
with notices attached to them indicating the particular scene 
on A device of this kind is a poor sort of adsilr, and 
can only luspalt the dnunaiic effeiit For this reason the 
unity of place is nt least commendable to the extent that its 
ifiteiliglhility and convenience are frimA fane assured, in 
so far, that is, that oil confusion is thus avoided* But after 
oil, no doubtf ETLiich may stiLl be trusted to the imagiTiatinn* 
which would conhict with our ordinary percepdon and notion 
of probability. The most convenient course in this, as in 
other matters, is a happy inean; in other words, while not 
wholly excluding the claim of purely natural fact and percep- 
tioii, we may still permit ourselves considemble iicensc in 
our attitudo to both, 

(/liJ) The unity of Is a precisely simlliir case. In the 
pure realm of imagiiialive idea we may no doubtf with no 
difficulty, combine vast periods of time; in the direct vision 
of perception we cannot so rnadiJy pass over a few ycar!^. 
If the accion w, therefore, of a simple Character, viewed in its 
entiffi content and conflict, we shall do best to concentrate 
the time of such a conflict, from its origin to its resolution, 
in a restricted period. If, on the contmry, it demands 
chiuracter ridily divensdied, whose development nece^iialcs 
many dtiiarionf which, in the maitei of time, lie widely ajjirt 
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frotn one another^ then the forma] unity of a purely relative 
and entirely conventional duration of time witl be essentially 
impossible. To attempt to remove mch n representation 
from ihs dom^ of dramatic poetry^ on ibe /WwiyWf 
ground tbal it is iixmntistent Vr-Sth the strict rule of Eimo- 
tmity would simply amotjnt to malring the prose of ordtriary 
£icts the Until coLirt of appcrUi as against the truth of poetic 
CTtration, Least of all need wc waste time in discussing the 
purely empirical probability that us audience wo could, b 
the course of a fe w hoiirs^ ^ itncss also, directly through out 
sense* merely the passage of a short space of time. For it is 
precisely in the case where the poet is most at paios to illus^ 
trate this L^oclusicm thnt* froiii other potnis of view* he well- 
tiigh Invariably perpetrates the most glaring improbabilities, 

iyy) In contrast to the above examples of unity, tliat of 
ar/wn is the one truly inviolable rule. The true nature, how^ 
ever, of this unity may be a matter of considerable dispute^ I 
will therefore develop my own views of its algnbcance at 
greater length, 

Eveiy action must wi thout cxccptioii have object 

which It seeks to achieve. It is through his action that 
man enters acth^ely into the concrete actual world, in 
which also the most universal subject mailer Is in its turn 
accepted in the pottre work and dchned under more spcctfic 
manifestatipn. From this point of view, therefore, the unity 
will have to be sought for Ln the realisation of an end itself 
^entinlly definite, and carried under the particular con¬ 
ditions and relations of concrete life to its consummariciii. 
The circumstances adapted to dramatic action are, however^ 
05 we have seen, of a kind that the individual end meets 
with obstiucUons at the hands of other personal agents, 
and tbjs for the reason that a contradiclory end stands in 
Its patl^ which in its ttun equally strives after fulfilment, so 
wiat It ]s invariabty attached to the redprocid relation of con- 
picts and their devolution. Dramatic action in consequence 
Tt&ts rasendally upon on action that Is involved with ttnjf- 
ffffff; and the genuine unity can only find its raihfmU in the 
enure movemetit which consists in the assertion of this coUi- 
sion reladvely to the definitton of the particular circumstances, 
characters, and ends proposed, not merely under a mode 
^ Aph/ih //AmMa, 
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coniouant to such ends and cimracters, but in such a way as to 
r^olve the opposition impUcd, Such a ncsnlution has, pre¬ 
cisely as the action itself IWi an citemEiI and au inside point 
of view™ In other words^ on the one side, the conflict of the 
opposed ffidf ifli finally composed; itnd on the other the par- 
ticuhiT fAara^Urs, to a greater or less estent, have committed 
their entire vollllonai energy and being to the undertaJcing 
they strive to accomplish. ConsequetiLly the success or mis¬ 
adventure of the same, lo complete or partial execution^ 
the ijjeviiablc disaster or the secure union cfTecied with mten- 
tions that are apparently opposed to thclir extentvdso deter¬ 
mine the destiny of the character In question, that it 5 s 
inextricably involved with that which it was impelled to 
commit to sticb activity. A true end is tbetofom only then 
consummated, where the object and interest of the action^ 
around which all rcvolvi;^ are idendlled with the individuate 
concerned^ and absolutely united 10 them. And whether 
the diderenco and opposition of the dramatic character 
assumes a simple form or branebes out jn various accessory 
episodes and individuate, the unity in cithet case may be of 
a more severe or l^stringem nature. Comedy, for instance, 
in the many-sided features of its worked-out intrigue docs 
rtot require such deliberate sclf-concentmtion ns tragedy 
does, which is as a rule motived on gfandlose and simple 
lines. Romantic tragedy, however* is also in this respect 
more varied and less cemsistent in its unity than is ckssic 
tragedy. And even where there h more licence the relation 
of the episodes and supplementary characters must be 
throughout recognizable; and the entirety of the piece 
should also naturally and without strain fit in with and help 
to complete the conclusion* So* for example, in “ Romeo and 
juUct,^' the discord between the families^ whicb Hea outride 
the lovers and their object and destiny* te no doubt the 
basrE on which the action 11 shaped* though not the actual 
matte^r on which all actually depends. Shakespeare cou- 
sequentlydevotcstbe necessary, if also wholly subordlmite at^ 
tendon to the flruil tesue of this conflict m hiscondusion. In 
the same way in ** Hamlet ^ the fortunes of Dennutrk renmin 
a subsidiary interest, though with the entrance of FoTltnbras 
ih<^ are apparently considered, and are settled at last 
satisfactorily. 
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No doubt ill the particular end, which resolves ihz coll id ^ 
mg factors, the possibilh^p of fresh inlere»ts and confikls 
may be present^; it Up however* the colfJsion with 
which the action Is concerned, which has to discover its 
6nal adjustment in the essentially independent composi¬ 
tion. Of this type ate the three tragedies of Sophocles bor¬ 
rowed from the 'l^heban cyck of myths. The fitsi contains 
the discovery by CEkiipua of the murderm of Tjius; the 
second his peaceful death in die home of the Eumenides^ 
the third the fate of Antigone- And^ despite; of this connec¬ 
tion, every one of the three U eqmally an intrinsically com¬ 
plete whole independent of the other two. 

With regard to out sr^ruf pointy namely^ that of the 
mode of denenjemerit in a dramatic composition, we have 
three miin features of distinct ion to consider between it and 
epic composition or the song» namely, the sixe of its CKten- 
sion^ the nature of its progression and Us division into scenes 
and acis. 

(ncf) We have already scon that the embrace of a drama 
is not so eitensive as the demand of the epos implies- 1 
proposci therefore—over and above the two features already 
discussed of that world-candition, which is neecssaxiiy im¬ 
plied in the complete picture of the epic, and the more 
simple collision which is an equally e^aendal constituent of 
the content of drama—merely to advert to the further 
ground, that in the drama the greater part of everything 
that the muse of the epic i>oet has to describe and linger 
over as servant of our imaginative vision, is omitted alto¬ 
gether from the scenic reproduction. And, furtherp in the 
cose of drama it is not actual exploiti but the exposition of 
perscrml passions which is here the main thing. This per¬ 
sonal lifCj however, in conirasl to the expanse of tJie phe¬ 
nomenal world, U concentrated in simple emotions^ sentences, 
decisionsp and the libe; and here, too, as distinct from the 
collatcml display of epic narration and its historicoi pari, it 
gives eifecL to (he prineipk of lyric absorption and the 
origination and expression in present time of passion and 
idea. Dramatic poetry is^ however, not satjs^Hed with merely 
ojfi situationit presents the ideal world of emotionaJ life 
or tnidiigcttce in active self-assertion as a totality of dr- 

^ Aj lyri^ pKlry 
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cuiiwUmces and i:nds of very vanoiis cliarsftcr^ which tx- 

taken logethcii alJ that, if viewed relatively to its 
cctivityi pjissca in ruch an m^'aTd world- lo oomparbon 
with the lyrical poeenp the drama reaches out to and is 
completed in a far more csrtensive embrace of subject^ 
matter. To summarire this com|iaratIve relation we may say, 
perhaps^ that dramatic poetry stands as a mean between the 
wide embrace of the Epopaea and the coricetitmted com¬ 
pression of the Lyric- 

Yet more important tluin this aspect of external 
exCcnsioii is ihc nature of rhe os oppos^ 

to the mode of tlie epic's devolution The form of the epic 
objectivity demands throughont^ os we have seen, a linger¬ 
ing style of description, which may along with this become 
more intense and pointed in its display of active obstruc- 
liod. It is possible that we may at first blush incline to the 
view tluxti inasrnuch as other ends and characters resist the 
main end and principal chameter in dramatic cxpositicmt 
diamatic jxietry ts entitled to accept this sort of paxisc and 
obstacle? os an essential feature of its principle- As a 
matter of fact just the reverse is the cascp The true drammic 
progression is n movefnent to the final 

catastrophe. This is clear from the simple fact that it Is in 
that we find the emphatic turning pointn In cori' 
Sequence of this we have the twofold view of* in the first 
placct a general strain towiEjds the outbreak of this confiict, 
and, secondly, the necessity implied in this discord and 
contradiction of views, end^ and aedvide^ that they should 
find some Tcsolutlon to which they are driven fufi™ds. By 
this we by no means ajssert that mere celerity of forward 
movement is simply in itself beautifnl in the dramatic sense* 
On the contrary, the draiuatic^poet should have himself room 
to supply every situatinn on its own account with all the 
motives which it truly implies. Episodical scenes, however, 
which only imp^e the action are contrary to the nature of 
the drama, . . , 

(yy) As a final point, we may divide the course of the 
dramatic work most naturally by simply fol lowing the siagei 
implied in the nouonofdiamattc movement it^lf. In this con¬ 
nection Aristotle* long ago remarks that a whole b that which 
* PoeL, c. y. 
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possesses 4bcpnning, a noiddlei smd a concliison* He further 
define! a beginning as tliat which, of itself necessaiy, does 
not issue from sotnethiog else, and out of which socnething 
other than itself issues and proceeds. The end is the reve^ 
of this, namely, that which originates from something else* 
cither of necessity, or mainly so at least, hut wWch 
not itself lead to further consequence. The middle is tIM 
which both issues from something else, and also is that 
from which something else proceeds. 

Now no doubt in the reality of our espcnence cve^ 
action includes many piesupposilions which malce it a dim* 
cuU raatter to decide the ^act point when? we may find the 
Uue copimcncement In so far, however, as dranmtk achon 
nsts esacnlisdly on a definite stale of coUifiion* the 
point of depaitnrc will lie in the sltiialion, out of which the 
future devoladon of that confikt, despite ihe fact lhat n 
has not as yet broken out, wit! none the less in its furtlw 
course issue. The end, on the contraiyf will ihen be aUaine^ 
when the resolution of the discord and its developoicnt is 
secured in every possible respect. In the midway condumn 
between origination and ena we have the conflict of endSi 
and the stniggle of indi vidual persons in wllisiQti. ThcK 
different sections are in dramatic composition, so to spe^, 
ihe phases or moments of the action of what are also 
actions, and the dcrinilion of this is admirably indicated by 
the of the piece* They are now of course more or less 
cnuivalcnl to pauses of lime, and a prince on one occa5ioO| 
who wa4 either in a hurryi or wished ibc action to proc^d 
without interruption, blamed hb chamberlain openly lhat 
such a pause occurred. With regonl to their numltr, t/trre 
such acts for every kind of drama is the number iliat mil 
adapt iiself aiosl readily to jnielllipble theory. Of these the 
first discloses the appearance of the coUisronf which is merc- 
upon etnpliasiied in the with all ihe animation of 

oondkiing Interests as the pMitive differeiice of aiich dis¬ 
cord and its progression^ untilp driven as it were 

upon the very apex of Its contradiciion,^ it is necess^ly 
resolved. IVe may rite—as some kind of illustration of this 
diTbion which the nature of such an action siaeges^from 
ancient drama^ in which no doubt the drumadc articulation 
is as ft rule less dbdiich the trilogies of /EschyluB, in which 
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each single play ccim bines Vfiih the Others to form a single 
and completely exclusive whole*^ In modern po&ity the 
Si^iards mainly follow such a division into three acts. 
The English, Erench, and Germans, on thecontrary^ for the 
most part divide the entire play into jfw in which the 
initial exposition is assigned to the Erst, the three next are 
occupied with the various aggressions and reactioimry eicetSi 
the complex intuntioms and connicts of the opposed parties^ 
and it is not nntil the Mth that we reach the entire resolu¬ 
tion of such contending foTccs. 

(y) 1'he third and final important aspect we have to in¬ 
vestigate in oor present connection is Uic nature of the 
r/rmyir, in so hu as the employinent of the same by 
dramatic arl can ho held distincr from and independent of 
the actual scenic representation that Is otherwise essential 
to its complete display. An account of the specific namre 
of diction which Ls fnctlucntJy dnunatic generally, $eCDndly^ 
of the distinguishing features of the monolDgue^ dkJogn^ 
and the like, and^ lastly, of verse measurct will be aU that is 
necessary here. As we have more than once insisted in the 
drama the fact of the action is not the external aspect to 
which we refer, but the exposition of the ideal spirit of the 
actiQii, not merely io respect to the drania^is and 

their passion, pathos, resolve^ inierucdoTi^ and mediation, 
but al^o rclativijly to the tmiver^ essence of the action in 
its conflict and destiny. It is this ideally pn^naot spirit, b 
so far as poetry gives embodiment to it in poetic form, 
which pre-etninently discovers an appropriate expression in 
the language of poetry, viewing this, u we should, as the 
most spiritual way of expressing emotions and ideas. 

{aa) Hut, morcot'ert j>ust os the drama combines the prin¬ 
ciples of the Epat and the L^iTic, dramatic diction^ toO| is 
compelled both to carry and assert within itself elements 
that ate lyrical and those that arc epic. The Ijma/ approach 
is rather a special feature of modem draum, and as a rule 
in those cases wh-ure the pur^oal life is or terids to be sclF 
absorbed, and seeks in its deemon and achon throughout 
to retain the self-consdouaness of its inward resources. But 
none the less this unveiling of the individual heart-life^ if it 
^ Tlw fxet ihould be aot*^, htivreTer, thxl in the illuiyaiicu ebjJi 

divleioa N e QQoaptete wtulc in iticir. 
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is to Temain dramalic, ought tioi itterclsf to be the axpldta- 
tion of a vague and ^"anabSc clout! of emotions^ mcmonc^ 
and vkious; it lihould keep its relation to tbo action con- 
£tant throughout, should make Its result identical wtib tnat 
of the dififetent phasi:^ of the rame. 

In contrast to this sabjcclhe pathos the epic diaracttn 
of the diction, which we may di^fioc as the pathos, 

IS mainly concerned with the unfolding of what is substan^ve 
in draraatic rtlations, ends, and persons on lines mthcr 
directed to the irision of the au^encc+ Such a point of view 
can also in pari assume a lyrical tone, icniaimng whi^ it 
does so dramatic only in so far as it docs not more entirdy 
in its independent force form the progress of the action and 
its xTsscTted rdadon to the same- And over and above this, 
as a Second fesidue^ so to speak, of epic poetry^ we may 
hive the records of nanrativet descriptions of battles the 
like thrown im But these also* in genuine dramatic com^ 
position, ought to be marked with gneater compression and 
animated movement, and, rdativdy to their presentment ^ 
narrative* a necessary connection with the ptogress of the 
action shonld be eridcnl. ^ _ 

In conclusion, genuine dramatic art consists in the expres¬ 
sion of individuals in the conflict of their interests and tiie 
discord mused between their chanictm and iheif imnsitopr 
passions* It is here that the twofold aspect of lyric and epic 
poetry ^ will assert its power in true dminaLie union: and we 
have then attached to this the aspect of positive exlGuml fact 
expressed likewise in the medium of Ltnguage, ns where we 
have, for instance* the departure and entrance ol 
ptmfjite as a rule announced beforehand i not unfrequently 
also their external habit or demeanour b indicated hy other 

A fundamental dblinction over the enlLto field now under 
review is the smoII^kI realiirtic mode of expr^sioni as 
opposed to a conventional speech of the theatre and its 
rhetoric. Uidcrot, Lfisring, Goethe, and Schiller also rn 
thdr youtli addressisi themselves in modern times above all 
to this attitude of direct and natuial cipresaion, Lessing 
did so with the power? of a trained and sensitive observa^ 

1 H^el ippiienlty iLli kj his lefcteoce to dif irifia 

bill th^ posuge li not very ckar. 
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dgn. Scliiller and Goethe did so with theif ptcdilectiati for 
the direct antmatioti of unetobdluhed robustness force. 
Tint men should converse with one another as in fhe Gtoek, 
or with more insi^ance—and in this latter respect the critic¬ 
ism has a reasonabk basis—as in French comedy and tingedy 
was scouted ns contnu)' to Natnre This type of natmalispii 
howeveTj may very leadiiyi with its supe^utty of morciy 
realistic trails, fall into the other extreme of dryness and 
pose, m 50 kif that i^ as the characters are not dei-doped 
JO the essenlial qualities of their emotional Life and action, 
but only as they happen to express themselves in the liEeral 
accuracy of their mdividual Ufe^ without indicming therein 
any mora significant self-consqiotisness or any further sense 
of their essential position. The more natural the character- 
iration is allowed to remain in this sense the more prosaic 
il becomes, In actual Life men converse and strive with one 
another befon: everything else on the mere basis of their 
fittprjiorify^ If our object is to depict them simply 
os such It is impossible tliat they should also be represented 
in their truly substantive significanoc.^ And^ if wc look at 
the e^nce csf the matter* this question of crudeness and 
urbanity can only be in the last instance treated subject to 
the above considurattons. In other words while, on the out 
hand* such crudeness or coarseness is made to isstic from 
the jKirticiilar personolityj which is excLusively committed to 
the tminedialed dictation of on imaginative type of outlook 
and feeling, tti the con verso treatment on iirtmnity is the 
outcome of a purely abstract and formal genemliialion of 
consideration for Dthers, recognition of the cktrus of per* 
soiiality, Love, bonour, and ihe like^ in which nothing that 
is suggestive of a rich and objective content can tot et- 
pressed. ’ Between these two extremes of a purely formal 
generality and this natural expression of unpobihed peculiar¬ 
ities we haTO the true universal, which is throughout neither 
formal nor di^titute of indlvidualiiy, but ftnds its concrete 

' Cf^;s\^L Tli^t on imagimuire peruimtUy, which ssSfeE Oie lype 
arid eui gcELcfiil bumaoiljrh 

^ In jJhu nbtcitrt •^•A^gc t ndter Iq erupha-u« whu 

Appears to me the Ecaerol ktisc ihin a ihert to liicn] Accarticy. 
h computed U elcaily ibc HatTJlfaJiira. ef mch jr dktioQ SshlUief^ 

Kobben " And the KroiHdi eUisfc dteiiav. 
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rcnlixatioit in a twofblii TroRi tbc coment of 

character and ihe obj^tive pre$4;ncfi of opinions and aims. 
Ciiniiinti pewtry will therefore eonsist in the asrertion of 
what belongs to immediate and actual life as cbaiaclcrisiic 
and individod in the pqrifying mediiuo of universdity/ both 
aspects being permitted to mediate each other* tn this case 
we arc conscious^ even in respect to dictloni that without 
being wholly banbihed from thu basis of reality and its 
actual traits of ttulhr we are nevertheless earned into pother 
splicrcn that is to say the idoil realm of art. Of this btter 
character is the diction of Greelt dfamatic pDCtry^ the latcf 
diction of Goethe, and in part, too, that of Schiller, and in 
his own way Shakespearc^s also^ although the Englishfoan, 
owing to the peculiar conditions of the contemporary stagn^ 

U forced in part now and again to accommodate hU verbal 
language to the actual ability of the acton* 

(J3^) We may Jurf^r classify the mode of dramatic ex- 
pression as tliat of choral interlude^ monologueTand ciialoguc- 
It is the ancient drama w'hkh has prfrenunently elaborated 
the distinction ^iwtrtin chnnis nnd dialogue In our irn^ern 
drama this falb away* Whait in the domical composition* 
was presented by the rAonts^ is now- rather placcnl in the 
mouths of the leading characters- The choric song espr^scs, 
among the ancients, by wuy of contrast to the particular 
characters and ihetr more persotial or more rccipropil con¬ 
flict. the general or more impeiwnal view of the dtuatioiit 
and the emotions it escites, in a manner which at one time 
sjiclines to the objective style of epic narrative, at another to 
the impulsive movcmeiit of the T*yri^ In the on 

the other hand, It is the isolated individual whOi in a given 
aUualionof the action, becomes objeciiveon hb own account* 
Monologues are, thereforti, dramatJCEdly in ihw right place 
at those moments chiefly when the emottonat life is entindy ^ 
self-ConcentTaled as the result of previous events; when it 
sums up, as it were, ibe nature of the cleft between itself 

» Dt^ We jhcHilJ My of a more kkiU or CTcaliTc 

Alcn^Mphere.*" Ttve crcilivc poet impoTlS hh own neiieerMlIly mio the 
final icsuli lifith of iJiction aiul EmA^iiive liJtiiVCepdDD. ll-^l lutiera 
io the phUiTifidiiraJ icniij whiclit apart ea^inatkin, h cenamly 
very bald, *ftti even, as h aundv, uointrlKigiUe. 

^ It b not Very clear la whal Hegel here refctl ualtiS to Uie fad IRAL 
fenuJe parti were played by joathi. 
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xind o^hersT, or its own spkituji division; or wbcn it arrive? 
at ^me 5udd^ decision^ or comes to iUt final point of re- 
solie qn miiiEers aiieaciy long debated. 

The Mni and complete fnmi of the dnuna^ however^ Is 
ibe dia/ague. For in this the dramatis j^frs^na^Aie mutually 
able to expre^ their clmmcter and aims^ not merely rela¬ 
tively to their pcisotml atdtudc to each otherj, but also to the 
substantive chamcEcr of the pathos disclosed j they engage 
in conflict^ and thereby actually advance the mo^tment of 
the aciioFi. We muy fiuther distinguish in the dblague 
bctvvcen the expre^ionor 3 . pathos that U one 

that is The first rather appertains to a given pns- 

sion of more accidental a natur^ whether It be the case in 
which it 15 retained essentially in suppressioiti and is only 
expressed aphoristically^ or that in wbkh it finds a vent In 
the most complete and exhaustive oiplosioo. Poets, who 
endeavotix to aiouse the rull movement of personal emotion 
by means of pDignant scenes, ore exceptionally partial to 
this type of pathos^ Neverlhel tiss^ despite all their endeili'our 
to depict personal sufieiing and unrestrained passion, or the 
unreconciled inward dissension of EOuI-life, it remains the 
fact that the human souh in its depths is less clTccted there¬ 
by dian it 15 through a pathos, wherein at the same time a 
genuine objective content is evolved. For this rtiason the 
earlier plap of Goethe, despite all the real penetration of 
their fiuhjcct-matter and the natural force of their dialogue, 
make on the whole a weaker Impression. Ancl^ in the same 
way, outbreaks of unrelieved distraction and uti restrained 
fuiy*,efiect a truly healthy sense only in subordinate degree ; 
and, above all, what is wholly frightful rather chills us than 
makes the blood flow^ 'Fhc poet may describe fms^on with 
all the overwbcldiitig power possible. It is ineffective; tht 
, heart is merely rent in pieces/ and turns aside from iu 
Wliat we fall to find here is that which art can least dispense 
with, the positiifc aspect of rcconctlmtion. I'he ancicnl 
tragedian^ therefore, mainly sought for their effect by means 
of the ohjcctiv'o type of pathos; nor is there wEmting here 
genuine human iJidivldudiiy^ so lar as this was compatible 
with their art. The pbys, also, of Schiller possess this pathos 

^ We should Ky raiher " rttioneil u by k Wow," rather 

than UTtehmfifn^ 
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of a great spiritual force.’ a pathos which is penelmtive 
throughout, and is manifested and ^prws^ mr^here as 
fundamenul to (he action. K «. abot-e all to 
stance that we may ascribe the lasting effect which the 
Tragedies of Sthiller produce even m our own day; 1 T^crin 
particular to their scenic reproduction. For that which 
duces a profownd dtamalic effect of univei^ and 
appeal can be only the substantive in acuon— hy w^h 1 
rae^n. viewing it as definite eonteut, (he eihi^ substance 
therein, or, in its more formal aspect, the gnmtkw of ideal 
reach and character, in which respect, again, Shaltespearc 

(w> I will, in conclusion, add merdy a woi^ or two on 
the point of versenaetutirf. Dramatic metre is b«t when it 
lies midway between the tranquil, umform How of the hesa- 
mttcr and the mote interrupted and spbt.op syllabic nicbus 
congenial to the Lyric. In this t^ped the mmbic mc^e 
is nbove all others compicfldablc. For the iambus, mth the 
rhvthm of its onward movement, which may be either iw> 
celerated by anapaests, or be made mow solemn and 
weighty with the spondee, forms a mort fitting acoompaiu. 
ment to the march of the aciiou; and i" « P^“ 
wav the senarios possesses a real tone of noble and restrained 
emotional force- Among modern BUthora the 
with an artistic purpose the reveise of this, adopt trachauic 
tetrameters, the effect of which is one of tranquil Telartla* 
lion- a measure which, with its variety of interwuv^ rhymes 
and assonances, in part, too, with us ahe^tivc absence of 
rhyme, is admirably adapted to the tmaBinatiyc eaubi^e 
of phantasy, and to the fincMimwii argumcntaln^ anmiicse^ 
which characterize this poetry and imp^ mlher than aiF 
vwice the action. In a contrast of a similai_ kind, the 
Aldimdrinc is harmonious with the formal carriage and the 
declamatory rhetoric of passions, sometimes held in restraint 
and at others expressed at full heat, the donventi'^1 cs- 
pression of which the art of French drama has task^ itseli 
to cbhonue. The more reaUstic Englishman, whom wc 
Germans too have followed in more rc^t time^ ha^ on 
the contrary, retaintsd the iamhk metre, which Anstolle long 
I Eintimam CV«i<rt«- h a bo* dear haw fir the refeeare li to 
the peel w the tliwecietw !i ipplies to hath. 
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ngo defined as ^aXinrii Xfiri^oi' Twr He has^ 

lioi*^everj noi accepted the same m Identical fomi with the 
Greek tfimctet. but sub^timted a rneasure af less pathetic 
character^ if cajiabk of the greatest frcedoin of treatmenL 

(f) ySf fa Cirnerul 

FitHic. 

Aithough the advantages or defects of dicticti and metre 
oje important, also, in epic and lyrical poeliy^j we mtJi^t 
nevertheless ascribe a more emphatic oOeci to them m 
dramatic composition 5, in virtue of the circtunstance that wc 
are in this case dealing with Opinions, characters^ and actEOns 
which have to appear befom ns in all the reality of life 
itself* A comedy of Calderon^ for example^ with all the 
tnterpLay of fantastic wit we may assume, embodied, however^ 
in the kind of diedon wb associate with this poeh with iu 
logical niceties and its bombaat—subjoclt alsoj to all the 
vajiations of his lyrical metres—would not, we may prestinie, 
on the simple ground of this manner of expressions be Hkoly 
to arouse any general sq-mpathy. It is on account of this 
vicinal proiencc and nearness of approach that die other as¬ 
pects of the content, apart from that of pumly dramatic form, 
are brought Into a far more direct relation to the public 
before whom they are reproduced. We should like shortly 
to explain the iiature of this. 

Sdentiftc compositions and lyHcal or epic pcetns cither 
possess a distinct public^ whose interest in such works is 
af^sodated w ith iheir prqfessiont or it ii a matter of chaneo 
into what hands eotiiposiuons of tlii^ d’lomcter may falL If 
a book does not please anyone it can be neglected, just as a 
man fiasses by the picture or statue that he does not like; 
such works may, in fact, be held to ernty to some extent 
with them the author's admission that his book is not 
written for such* The case is somewhat odierwi^ with 
dramatic worki. ilcre we have n distinct public for which 
the author has to cater^ and he is under certain obligations 
towards it. Such a public possesses the right of applause no 
less than exp^^^sed displeasure; jnosmnch as a work is re* 
presented before it m its entirety, and the appeal is made 

^ J*oeL, c. 4- 
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that it should be enjoyed with sympathy in a pvcn place 
and at a staled time. A public of this sort, as in the caw of 
any other public juryi is of a eery varied cbaiactcr; it d^eis 
in its cducatioti, interests, accustomed tastes, and hobbies, 
so that lo secure coroplele success in certain distinct respects 
a talent in the display of mlgat dTect, or at least a relative 
ihame^facedness in regard to the finest demand of gvnenno 
art, may be necessaiy. No doubt the draitialic poet 
always the alternative left him to despise his public. But in 
that case he obviously fails to secure the very object for 
which dfaimtic writing exists. IVith us Germans, to an ex¬ 
ceptional extent, it has become the fashion since the times 
of Tieck thus to scorn the public. Our Gerumn ptay-wntcr 
will express his own particular itidividualily, but takes no 
trouble to commend the result to his audience. The ideal 
of our Geriiifl.li egolism is quite the tei'erse, namely, that 
every man must lurti Out something different to t1«t of other 
people^ in order that he may prove his O'riginaiiry. It was 
Wine, in part, to this that Ticck and the brothers Schli^ct, 
men who, from the very nature of their sentimental irony, 
were quite unable to master the emotional forces arid intel¬ 
ligence of their nation and time, fell foul of Schiller, and 
tried to blacken his poetical repulation on the ground diat 
he did among us Germans manage to strike the right key, 
and obtain a popularity unsurpassed. With our neighbours, 
the French, we find the opiK^iC. Their authors write with 
the present effect on the public always in view, which further, 
on its own account, is capable of b^g a keener and less in¬ 
dulgent critic of the author, owing to the fact that a aiore 
definite artistic taste is already fixed in France: with us 
anarchy prevails, and everyone expresses his crittcol views, 
applauds or condemns just as he likes, or os bis opinions, 
emotion, and mood may chance to diclatc. 

inasmuch, however, as it is an e^ential part of the detint* 
tioo of the dramatic composilion that it should pois^ the 
vitality able to command a favourable popular reception, the 
rbamatic poet should submit to the conditions-—quite apart, 
that is, from the acctdcruil circumstances or tendencies of 
the time—which ore likely to secure this result in art artistic 
form. What these are 1 will attempt to explain, at least in 
their more general features. 
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{n) Nowp ki thejSrr/ pkce, the ends, which in ci dramnlic 
work come into conflict and ai^ resolved out of such con¬ 
flict, eithef possess a general human imerestp or at least have 
at boltom a pathos^ which ia of a valid and substantive 
character for the people for whom the poet creates h!s 
work. In such a case, hpweverp the uiuveraal human quality 
and what is more duhnitcly tiMionalp in so far as either are 
connected with the substance of dramatic collisions^ may lie 
very widely ft part. Compckskiona* which stand in the national 
tife at the veiy summit of iheLr dramatic art and develop- 
meat, may consequently quite fall to be appreciated by an^ 
other age and nation. We fifidr for example, in Hindoo 
lyrical poetry,even in our own time, much that cames with it a 
real cliarm, tendemeas, and fasemating swetfLness, The jar- 
ticular collision, however, around which the action tn the 
*^Satontala” revolves, in other words, the furious curse upon 
Sakontala of the Brahman, because she does not eee him, 
and omits to make her otftifsinco, can only strike us ns ab- 
surdj so much so in fact that, despite all other excellences 
in this quite exceptionally beautiful poem, wc fail to discover 
any interest in the very cljlmiuatmjj crisis of the action. We 
may affirm vc^ry much the same thing of the way in which 
the Spaniards treat the motive of personal honour with the 
ali^Oact severitj’ of a logic, the brutality of which outrages 
most deeply all our ideas and feelings. Let me recall, for 
examples, the attempt made by our own thi^atrical manage¬ 
ment to bring iifwn the stage one of the less famous plays 
of Calderon entitled *"Daudesiine Revenge for Clandestine 
Insult,” on attempt condetutied to failuru from the first on 
this ground. Another tragedy, which on sirailiu: lines por¬ 
trays a more profound huamn conflict, ^'The Physician of 
his own Honour,” under the changed title of “The Intrepid 
Prince,’^ has after some rcvbiGn seeured more leeway; but 
this^ toOt is liandJcapped by its abstract and unyielding 
Catholic prindplu. Conversely* and man opposite direction, 
the ^hakespeariAn tragediiss and comedies are appreckted by 
a public that is constantly incTeMng, We find here that, 
despite oil their nationality, the univcrEnL human tnlerest is 
incomparably greater. Shakes peare has only failed to secure 
an entrance where the national conventions of art are so 
nano wand apedfie that they either wholly exclude Or mater- 
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iaily vcAkcn works of the Sliakespenmn type. A similar 
petition of advantage^ finch as that we aHow to Shakespeare^ 
would he attributable to the tragedies of the atidentSr tf 
did not, apart from our changed habits in respect to sceoic 
Teprodiictipn and certain aspects of the national conscious¬ 
ness, make the furtKer demand of a profounder ps^cho^ 
li^^nnal penetjatbn and a greater breadth of pattEcular chamc- 
tcrifation. So fiu, however, os the of ancient 

tragedy h concerned, it could never at any time fail in its 
cflecn \\"e may, thenifore^ broadly; allirTn that, in proportion 
as a dramatic work accepts for its content wholly specific 
nther than typical characters and passions, conditioner^ that 
il^ exclosivdy by dcEnite tendencies of a particular epoch of 
historyp instead of mainly cdnceraitig itself with human in- 
ttrrests substantive in all dme^ to that ovtent, d^pite of .ill 
its other advantages, it will be cunre transilmy, 

i0) And*^r/^fn it is necessary that universal human 
ends and actions of this kind should empimsize their poetic 
inditndtiidizatbn to the point of animated life Itself. D raiaitic 
coin posit ion docs not merely address itself to our sense of 
vitality, a sense which even the public certainly onght [o 
possess, hut it must itsdf, in all essentials, oiFera livin^ctual 
prince of situadansp condiiions, chaiacters, and actions. 

(aa) I have already, In a previoua of tliis work,^ 

entered into soine detail relaiJveiy to the aspect of loci 
environment, customs, usages and other matter? w^hich affect 
me V'^l represcnuilion of actSon. In this respect dramatic 
individualimtion ought to be cither so thoroughly poetical, 
viml, and rich with interest that we can discount what U 
alien to our sense, and feel ourselves attracted to the per- 
formanoe by this vital claim on our attention, or It should 
not pretend to do more than present such characteristic:® as 
external form^ which is entirely outshone by the spiritiial 
und ideal characteristics which underlie ih 

(00} More important than this external aspect is the 
vitality of the dmma/$s /rwwaf. Such ought not to be 
merely specific interests liemonified, which is only too fre¬ 
quently the case at the hands of rnt^em dramatists. Such 
abstract impersonations of parficular passbfis and are 
wholly destitute of dramatic effect. A purely superfidal 
* Vol. r, pp. 3JS 
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mdiTiduali^a^tign is equally insuJIkiqrtL Coialunt arid fprin in 
sitch cases* as in tlie analogous type of aJlegiGdcaJ Bgtitts^ 
fail to coalesce. Profound ercotiDns and reflectionsj impose 
ing ideas and langnage offer no real cocnpensatiori. Dramatic 
pcfsonalily ought to be, on £be conliary, vital and self ident¬ 
ical Usfoughoulja complete \rholt in shorty the opinions and 
ctumictciizaifon of wbicii are consonant with its aims and 
flCtian. It is not tlic breadth of partieulw imiEs which is 
here of first importance^ but ihe permeating IndividualitihV 
which synthetically binds all in the central unity, which it 
in truth is, md displays a given personality in speech and 
action as issuing from one and the same source, from 
which evety characleristk, whetlscr it be of idcaj dc^ or 
manner of behaviour, comeii into bein^ That which Is 
merely an aggtc!^tt of dilTerent qualities and activities, 
even Ehough such be strung together in one string, will not 
give ua the vital character we require. This presupposes 
from the point of view of the poet himself a creative 
activity which is instinct wUh life and iniagmadon. It b to 
the latter type, for instancet that the ctmmcters of the 
Sophoclcan tragedies belong, despite the fact that they do 
not possess the \raricty of particular chniactcristics w^ch' 
distinguish the epic heroes of Homer. Among later writers 
Sliokespcatfi and Goethe are prc^minyully famous for the 
viiality of their characterizalion^ The French, on tlic corh 
trary, particularly in theif earlier dramatic compositions^ 
appear to have been rather content lo excogitate characters 
that are little more than the fonnal imi^rsonationi of 
general types and passions^ than to have aimed at giving 
us iniu and living persons- 

(yy) But, /Airdfyt thc task of dramatic creation is not 
completed with the presentment of vital chamctcriiatioUi 
Goethc^s IphlgctTLcia and Tasso throughaul are good enough 
examples of this poetic excellence—and yet they are not, if 
we look at them more strictly, by any means perfect ex¬ 
amples of dramatic viteility and movement. It is for this 
reason that Schiller long ago remarked of the Iphigeneia, 
that in it is the ethical content, the heart experience, the 
personal opinion which is made the oh}ect of the action, 
and is as such visually reproduced. And unquestionably 
the display and expression of the personal experience of 
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difTtrent cliaracters m ddfmne E^tuatiDt^? is not by ilseif 
sufficient; wc must also have real en^phasis kid m tbe 
collision or the ^nds bivalvedt ftnd the fomajd and 

conflicthig movernent which such imply, Schiller Is coft- 
^lucntly of the view dim the movemetit of the iphigcnek 
is not suffidicfltly dkturbed; we arc pcrrolUcd to linger 
within it too lon^ and f:a£ity. He even maintains that it 
without question inclines to the ziphere of epic compositioOi 
if wc contiasl it at least with any strict conception of tragedy* 
In other words, dramatic eflect is action simply as action; it 
is not the erposition of pcnsonality alone, or practicaily in- 
dqjcndentor the express purpose and its final adilevemciit. 
In the Epos pky may be permitted to the breadth and 
variety of character, oxicmai conditionSj occurrences and 
events; in the dmm^ on the conlTar)% the self-concentra¬ 
tion of its principle h mo^t assorted relatively to the IMX- 
licular collision and its conflict It is thus that we recognize 
the truth of Anstotlc*s dictum/ Uiat tragic action possesses 
two sources (aTrici opinion and character (f«drdici mi 
^f%), but what is most imponaui is the end {Tik&i% and 
individuals do not act in order to display diverge characters, 
but these latter are united with a ccramon bond of imagin¬ 
ative conception to the former in the interest of the action. 

(y) As a malter for our jfan/ consideration in ihb place 
there is the relation in which die /iM/ is placed to the 
genera! public. Epic poetry in its truly primitive state re¬ 
quires that die jioet place wholly on one side hb distinctive 
^rsonality in its contrast to his actu^ly objective wort- 
>Ie oflbfs us the content of that and only that. The lydc 
poet, on the contrary , deliberately expresses his own emo¬ 
tional life and his personal views of the world. 

(au) IVe might imagine that the poet must perforce with¬ 
draw himself in the ^ma by reason of the very fact that 
he brings action before us in its sensuous presence* nad 
makes the chamclers speak and active in ihcir own names^ 
to a greater extent than in the Epos, in which he a|ipcai 5 at 
any tate os narrator of the events. Such an impression is 
only, however, vtiy partially valid. For* as 1 have already 
contended, the drama is ^dtisively releiable in its origin to 
those epochS:, in which the personal self-consciousness, both 

* P«t.p c_ ^ 
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nrlatively lo the gcneml OBlloot on lif® ^nd artiilic culhire, 
has already reached a high degree ol development. A dra¬ 
matic corofrfjsiitoti therefore should not, ns an eptt one 
docs, present the appearance as though it onginatM 
the popular consdousitcss simply, for the dispby of which 
content the poet is merely an instrument of espr^ion 
which possesses no reference to the poets perso-iuil hfe| 
rather wbat we seek lo recogniaw in the complete work is 
quite as much the product of the self-aware and onginal 
creative force, and by reason of this the art and sinuosity 
of a eenuinc poetic personaUiy. Tt is only ihemby tlial 
dramatic productions attain to the genuine excellence of 
tiieir artistic vitality and dclinitiofii as cOTitiastcd with the 
actions and events of natural life. It is cm this accotmt tliat 
where the authorship of dramatic wrtrrks is a subject of con¬ 
troversy wy hnd such to be nowhere more frequent than 
where U concerns the primitive Fpopaea. 

{/3j3) From ihe opposite point of view the general public 
too, if it has itself preserved a true sense of meaning of art, 
will not submit to have jdac^ before it in a drama lltc 
more accidental moods and opinions, the jjceuliar tendencies 
and the otiO'Sidcd outlook of this oi that individual, the cx- 
preasion of which Is more appropriate to the lyric poet. It hw 
a right lo demand that in the course and final issue of Ihe 
dramatic acltODj whether of tragedy or conietly, what ts 
fiij i}f^amP!fttalily and true Ehoiild hfi vindicatci 

Ueing myself convinced of this 1 have in a prtviow passMC 
given a place of first importance lo the demand that the 
dramatic i>oet must in the profoundcst sense make himself 
mnsier of die essential significance of human action and the 
divine order of the world, and along with this of a power to 
unfold this eternal and caaential foundation of all human 
characters, [laastomand destinies in its clarity as also in its 
vital truth. It 1* no doubt quite possible that a poet, in 
rising equal to this dumiind upon his jiowers of penetration 
and artistic achievement, may under particular drcumslances 
find himself in confiicl with the restricted and uncutiured 
ideas of bb age and nation. In such a case the responsibility 
for such a Ssuniun does not rest with himself, but is a 
burden the puWic ought to carry. He lifts the single obliga¬ 
tion to follow the lead of truth and his own compelling 
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geniusp the ultrinjite victory of iffhichp provided it h of the 
rigtjl quality, is no less assured Uian that oF uldmatf! miih 
uni versa] lyv Tt is impossible to define closely the 
limits Wr'iihin which a {liamiitLC poet Is entitled to bring his 
actual personality before the public. I will tlierdbrc merely 
recall attention lo the fact in a getieod way that in many 
periods of history dramatic poetry, m less than other kinds, 
is induced to disseminate with a vital impulse novel ideas 
upon politics^ morah, poctT)\ religion, and the like« So early 
as Art&tophanes we have polemics in those comedies of his 
youth against the domestic condition of Athens and the 
relopOnneslan war. Voltaire again fTcqijently endeavours 
in his dramatic works to popubti?^ hta free thought prin¬ 
ciples. But above all worthy of notice is the eniirt of our 
L^ing in lUs *' NaUmn " to vindicate his ethical faith against 
the strait waistcoat of a blockish orthodoxy. In still more 
ie<:en{ times too Goethe has in his earliest works challenged 
the prose of our Gerenao life and its defective views of an. 
Tteck lias to some exteiu followed hb lead in this respect. 
W^here personal views of the above type are not only oF 
superior worth, but are Further not expressed in such de¬ 
liberate separation From the action oF tlie drama as lo make 
the latter appear as a mere means for their cj^loitatioiit the 
claims of true art are not likely to sulTor injury. If, how^ 
ever, the freedom of the eomposiiion is thereby impaired, 
though no doubt the |;>oct may possibly produce no incon- 
siderabk impression on the public by his introduction of 
his own prtdileciions into his worfej yet, however true they 
may be, if they axe at the same time unable to coalesce 
With the work as an artistic whole the Ititcresl thereby 
aroused can only l>e limttcd to the matters thus handled; it 
ii In fact no true nriistic interest at alL Tlie worst case of 
all is that, however, where a poet with similar delibcratimi 
seeks, out of pure flatter)- and in order to please, to give 
prominence to some popular prejudice which ts emirL'ly 
false. Ills auis of commission are in that case twofold, not 
merdy aipunsi art, but truth no less. 

One fufthcT remark may b(! perhaps admitted in thl^ 
conuE^tlon to the effect that among the parttcular types of 
dramatir: art a n^ore lindted lueasure of indulgence is per- 
mitted to tragedy than lo comirdy in this more free ex|)aiia- 
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lion of the personaiity of the Tn the ktler t)[pe the 

contingency and cdpri.ee of individual eelf-e)tptes5ion U from 
the first iigreeabk to m main principle. Thip we find ttul 
Arktoplionc^ frecjmcntly oiokes maUers of ioinnjdlaie in- 
lere^ to his Athenian public the subject of his panibi^es. 
In poftioFis of these he gives free utterance to hia own views 
up^^n coutetnporary ei'^mts arid circumstajiceSf and wktial 
shrewd advice to his fdtow citizens. He h at other timea 
concerned to defend himself from the attacks of poUric^ 
opponents and his artistic riinls. Indeed there are passages in 
which he dclibeiaiely eulogises himself ajid his peculiiinttcs* 

j. The ExTCRii-iL Tkchkique of a Djlamatic 
CoirnosiTJON 

Poetry^ alone among the artSi completely dispenses with 
the sensuous mediiuii of the objective world of phenomena 
tnasmuch moreorvet as the drama does not interpret CO the 
ima^native vision Che exploits of the pasti or express an 
ideal personal experience to mind and sonb but rather is 
concerned to depict am action in all the reality of its actiiali 
presence, it would fall into contradiedon with itself if it w ere 
forced to remain limited to the means, which poeLti^ simply 
as suchp^ is in a position to oifer. The present action no 
doubt belongs entirely to the i^rsonal fidfi and from this 
point of view complete expression b possible through the 
medium of Language. From an opposite one, however, the 
movement of action is towards objective retUity, and it rp 
quires the complete man to express its movement in his 
corporea} existence, deed and demeanour, as well as the 
physiognomiGil expression of emotions and popions, and 
not only these on their own account, hut in their elfect on 
other men* and the reactions which ore thereby brought 
into being* Moreover, in the display of individuality m its 
actual presence, we require further an external environpicnl, 
a specmc iu which such movement and aclion is 

achieved. Consequently dramatic pcsetry, by virtue of the 
fact that no one of th«^ aspects can he permillcd to remain 
in ihdf immedLale condition of contingency, but have al! to 
be reclothed in an Brtbtic form as phases of fine an hsctf, is 
compelled to avail itself of the asiiMaQce of pretty well all 
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the other am. The suirOEinding scene is lo some esient^ 
jttst as the leinplc is^ an oicbitectonio ettvironmentt and in 
part also extcmal Nature, both aspects being wnedved and 
esecrtited in pictorial fashion- In this the scolptaresque 
figures are presented with the animation of Ufe^ ojid their 
volition and etnotional states nija artistically aLtboralud, not 
merely by means of expressive redtarion, but also through 
a picturesque display of gesture and of posture and niave- 
meoti which, in its objective form, is inspired by the inward 
soul life- In this respect we may have brought home to us 
a distinction which recalls a fealiira I liave at an earlier 
stage uidicated in the sphere of nauaic as the oppasidon 
implied in the arts of declamation and melody. In other 
wordstl^^t ^ deckmatory music language in its spiritual 
signiheation is the aspect of most imf^rtarirce, to the char* 
acterisiic expression of which the musioil aspect La entirely 
subordinate, whereas the movement of melDcJy is unfolded 
freely on its own account in its ow^n ifpecihc medium, al¬ 
though it too is able to asamikte the content of ^guage— 
50 also dramatic imetiy, on the one hand^ avails itself of 
tho^ sister arts merely ns insemmentai to a miitcrial basis 
and environment^ out of which the language of poetry is in 
its free domiimtion asserted as the command mg central 
focus^ upon and around which all else really revolver Frara 
liie further point of view, however, that which in the first 
instance had merely the force of an assistant and accompani- 
ment, becomes an object on its own account^ and reedvea 
the appearance in. Its own domain of an essentially inde¬ 
pendent b^ly. Deckmatian passes into song, action into 
the mimic of the dance, and scenery in its splendour and 
pictorial fascination Itself puts forward a ckim to artistic 
perfection. 

In ctmtmting, then, a contrast frequently insist^ upon, 
and more particukrly in recent times, poetry in its aimpUdty 
with the external dramatic execution such as we have above 
dcscril^d, we may conrinuu the course of our review under 
the following heads of dbeussionH 

Mrsff there is the dtamatic poetry^ whose object b to 
restrict itself to ihc ordinary ground of poetry, and con- 
sequentEy does not coniemplati: the Ihcairical representa¬ 
tion of its produclioris. 
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Siz^ndi}\ we haTe the genuine art of the theatre, to the 
c^fteut that h in which ii Ls lipnited to recitatiofi, pky of 
po&c and acdoUp under the mode^ in which the language of 
the poet is able ihroughout to rernaln the definitive and de¬ 
cisive factor. 

lasi/j\ there that type of reproduction^ which admits 
the employment of every meana of scenery* musk and 
dance, and suffers the same to assert an independent posi¬ 
tion oa against the dramatic language 


(a) J^^adttig afid I}rama/uai 

The true sensuous medium or instruTnent of dminatk 
poetry isj its we have seen, not only the human voice and 
the spoken word, but the entire man, who not merely ex¬ 
presses cmotioiis, ideas, and thoughifi, but, as vitally absorbed 
m a concrete actioiii in virtue of all that he is inHueriCCS the 
ideas^ designs, tlte acdon and behaviour of others experiences 
similar cITects on himself, or maintains his independent op* 
position to them. 

(a) In contrast to such a definite view^ which h based 
upon the essentioJ character of dramatic poetry itself, it is a 
feature of modem nouems on t!)e subject, portkiilarly so 
among ourselves, to regard the organkalion of drama with 
a view to its thcatricul reproduction as unessential and suh- 
sidiar)', although as a fact all dramadc authors, even when 
they adopt this attitude of indiOrctcncc and coptempl, enler- 
tain the wish and hope to see their compositions on ihc 
stage. The rMuli k that the greoier numbcf of more recent 
dramas are uimble ever to find a stage, and the simple 
reason of this is that ihey arc undrummiail. We are nut of 
course, therEfore, in a position to deny that a dramatic 
composition may satisfy the conditions of genuine poetry in 
virtue of Its intrinsic worth- What we affirm is that it is 
only to on action, the dniiiiatic course of which h admirably 
adapted to thcatiica] representation, that we are to attribdte 
such inirinqtc dramatic worth. The best anthority for such 
a sEatement is supplied by the Greek trsgcdieSK "it la true 
that we no longer sw these On the contemporary siagCt but 
they do nevertheless, if wo regard the facts more closely, 
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completely satisfy ns to it renl extent pcecbfily on Ihifi ground 
that they were written without reserve for the theatre of 
their day. IVhat has batitahed them from the tliealrc of to¬ 
day is not so much the ebameter of their dnnnatjc or^niza- 
tion, which diffiirs mainly from that of to-day in its emptoy- 
ment of the chorus, as in die nature of national predilections 
and conditions, upon which for the moat pfltt» if we con¬ 
sider their oontent* they ate based^ and in which owing to 
the distance in which they are placed rekiively to our own 
contempomty life we are unable now to fee! ourselves at 
home- The malady of Phtloctetes, for instance^ the loath¬ 
some ulcer on his foot, his ejaculations and outcries^ me as 
litde likely to awaken the geouine interest of a modem 
audience as the arrows of llciculcs, about which the main 
couTW of that drama revives. In a sirnitiu: wayj though we 
may admit the barbaric cruelty of the human samhee in the 
Iphigenda in AuIEe and Tatirb in an opera, we find it abso 
Lately necessary in tragedy at anymte iLmt this aspect should 
be wholly revised as Goethe lias in fact done^ 

(/i) '[’he diffcicnce, however^ thus indicated between 
andent and modem custom^ which edects the mere pcmsal 
of such works+ no l&ss than the complete and vital repro- 
duedan of them as a wholCj ho^ had the further effect of 
p<nnting out to us another by-way, In which poets to some 
extent tleliberaiely fashiDn their work exdugivdy for the 
reader's perusal, and in a cnanner by which the ditheulty 
above indicated no longer affects the character of such com- 
positions^ 'Fhere ore no doubt in this connection; isolated 
points of view, which merely refer to features of external 
form, which are implied in the sonpilled knowledge of the 
stage, and an indifference as to which does not lessen the 
poedcal worth of a dramatical productioru To these belong,, 
for example^ the careful regulatton of the secnic arrange- 
mentSi that one scene can follow without diOicuIty after 
another^ though ii requires great alterations in the sceuer)-, 
or that tLie actor is given sufficient Itme to make the nL-ces- 
sary change of costumCj or to recover from his pre^'ious 
exertTons. A k nowl edge and aptitude of this rtatore is n ei thcr 
indicative of any fwotical superiority or the revense; they 
rather depend upiJii the naturally varj-ing and conventional 
arrangements of the theatre- llicre arc, however, other 
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featEircg lehtively to which the poet* in ordeT to be tmly 
dratniticil* sniist h»ve the iniimtcd reproduction visibly 
present in its substance, uiust make his dramaiis 
^peak and ^ct confortnably thereto^ that Is, in complete 
congmtty with an actually present realisation. Viewed in 
this light theauical reprodiiciinn is a real test. For in the 
presence of the supreme court of appeal of a sound and 
artistic public the mere speeches and tirades ol out so-mlled 
exquisite diction^ if dramatic truth is not tliereby asserted, 
will not hold water- ITienc are perintls, no doubt, in which 
the public also is corrupted by the culture it is the fashion so 
highly to prai^ I mean by h^ds generally overstocked with 
tlie current opinions and fancies of the connoisseur and critiCp 
Let it however only retain its own essentially sterling com- 
mouscnsc, and it will only be satistied in those cases where 
characters express themselves und act precisely as the reality 
oi life no Icsa chan art demands and nccessiEatc& If the 
poet, on the contraryp write* exclusively for the single reader 
he very readily gets no further than making has characters 
speak and behave much ^ they might do in an cpistnlaiy 
correspondence^ If any one thus gh'cs us the reasons for 
his aims and what hi; does^ or unbares his beart in any other 
respech instead of that which we should at once remark 
thereupon we get between the receipt of the letter and our 
immodiaLC reply time for all kinds of reflection and idciL 
The iniagtnatton opens in this case a wide hold of possi¬ 
bilities. In the ac/ua/fy f speech and rejoinder we 
have to presuppose that as between man and man the voli¬ 
tion and heart, the movement of feeling and decision are 
more dlrecL that in short the dialogue passes on without 
any such reenuTse to consideiahle rcOuctioo, but at once from 
soul to soul* os eye to eye, mouLli to mouthp and eax to eat. 
Only In such a case the actions and speeches ore expressed 
with life from the actual personality, who has no time left 
him to make a careful scltsction from one out of many possi¬ 
bilities. Under this view of the case it h not unimportant 
for the poet throughout his composition to keep his eye cn 
the stage, which renders such a direct type of animation 
necessary. Nay, for mysdf I go to the length of maintain¬ 
ing that no dranuuk work ought to be printed, but rather, 
os no doubt with the ancients, it should belong to the stage 
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repertory in manu^ript form,' and only receive quiie an. 
insigniflcanl circalation. should at lea^^t in that case 
limii very oansidetably the present stiperabundance of 
dramas, which it is possible popess the speech of culture, 
fine sentiincnts, eitcellent refiections, and profoLind thoughts, 
but which are defective in the vej>' direction which mates a 
drama dramatical, that is, in the display of action, and the 
vital movement which belongs to it. 

(y) In the mere and. fvfidiffg a/oud of dramatic 

compositions we find a difEculty in deciding whether the)- 
arc of a type which would produce the due effect from the 
stage. Even Goethe, whose eaperience of stage majiagcinent 
in his later years was excepLionaJi was fat froru being de¬ 
pendable on this head, a result no doubt mainly due to the 
eatraordinai)' confusion of our public tostei which is able 
to accept with approval almost anything and everj'^thing. If 
the character and object of the are on 

their own account great and substantive the manner of com- 
position no doubt piesenu less difficulty* But as regards 
the motive force of interests^ the vjuious phases in the pro¬ 
gress of the action^ the suspended interest and devclopirient 
of situations, the just degtefi in which chameters assert their 
effect on each other, the appropriate force and truth of tbqir 
demcanoirr and speech—in ad such respects the mete perusal 
unoaslsted by a theatrical performance can only in the rarest 
cases arrive at a reliable dedaiom Reading a work aloud 

* Apart from Uic practioil imMSsibllity of cnforcinc siacli ^condition 
m times, tfcgel appem Wre nuher tooTeiloAk ihni Ihi^ 

pnntki2 of » work oT ^eat coUTOitcocrp aud canj- oroa iomSirc kii 
expense where iix rcpetiiJon in perend thcatfCi Li pwitLa, and, after 
ftJl, impoitdDE drama is iiittalme. Wbero the ait ta bad St kipa mnro 
pwlhic la preTent Us appeanLOce, if the artiit ia thle to aflbr^ the 

eirpectse of pntljcaiSeint sbiia in any otbet art. In ihc mt eofe aa ia lliie 
otlarr public hme and the law of supply wid denmiiii ire here the wie 
and eUiluaic uaii Sophodes innf Mve written his dramAX, no ctcudu, 
with * pankular iEigo in vww, biit we ho nni itierefoce enlSllni to 
Ctmdiide thaJ dlber he or ArUlophine* would have tt/cfed itwnl to 
The pahliciiliEffl nr ttPiy w ill of Ovcir work* bad there been a publwhef 
wilUrig lo avecpl jespocwbill^. ^Juit certainly we mayiuppc^ i^i 
Sttit»pwc wooM not hare JiiM so, at leoal afscr dac ivpiwntatjon 
md reviiiqn. I hive, l>owweT+ inct with itmlents nr wImj 

otiicilnm tbal no C€itJit>lelc KtltOij^^TayU nymnitcript of any tingle dmffla of 
this poet ever cabled. 
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is only lender ^ecit qualification a further assistance Speech 
in dramn requires the presence of separate Indmduids^ The 
delivery of hpvrcver artistically it may adapt itself 

to diircTent shades of tone in altcmaic or varying change h 
limdlclent Add to this the fact i\m in r^^ing aloud we 
are through mil confronted Tfith the difficulty whether on 
every occasion the pertion^ speaking should be mcntiuni'd 
or not. Both aJlcmations are equally open to objection* If 
the delivciy U that of one voice the statement of the names 
of the chomet^irs speaking becomes an indispensable con¬ 
dition of mtclHgibl^ity, but by doing so the cxpressioii of 
pathos throughout supers violence. Ifi on the other handt 
the delivery la vitally dmntatic^ and we are carried thereby 
into ihc actual situanoni a further kind of oonlUidiction can 
hardly fail to appear* For with the satisfaction of our senae 
of hearing that of sight puts forward a certaio chini of its 
own. For when wc listen Ip an action we desire to ^ the 
acting persons, their duEoeanoiir and surroundings; the eye 
craves for a completed vision, and finds inst^d before it 
merely a reciter, who sit^ or stands peacefully in a private 
house with company, heading aloud orivciiation is coiv 
si^ucmly always an unsatisfying compromise between the 
unambitious pretensions of private perusab in which the 
aspect of realisation is absent entiiely and Is left to the 
imagination, and the complete theatrical preBentallon. 


Ar/ ff/ M^r Acf&r 

In conjunction with actual dramaiJci reproduction there is 
along with music a second practical namely, that of 
the complere development of which belonp entirely 
Id more recent times, lls principle can.!sisls in thls^ that 
while it summons to its assistance dranude posture^ action^ 
declamation^ muiiic^ (Lince, and scencryj it accepts as the 
predominant mark of lls eifort human speech and Its jioet- 
ical cxprKiEion. And this is for poetry in its simplest sig* 
niCicance the exclusively just ^rekuion. For if mete mimic^ 
or song or dance once begin to assutne an independent 
position of ihdir own, poetry viewed m a fine and mvaiivn 
art U liegRidcd to the position of an instruniiini, and 
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ll% ascendancy <jvcr tlidEtnodu'r res^jcts a^rcom^nyirig arts. 
We will ventLiTO to point out a few diaracterbuc di^rtirvc- 
%iQns in tiiis connection^ 

(a) The priimry phase of the art of acting is to be found 
aoiong the Greeks, a^ one aspect of the ntaltorK the 

art of speech is ai!iiiatcd with that of sculpture. The acting 
df^amaiis fifnojfttf stands hefon! us M an objeepTO figure tn 
his entire bodily realbaiion. In so for ns bore this statuesf^ue 
figure is an tmited^ Eisstmilates and expresses the content of 
the pQetr>\ enters into every mDVetuent of persona] j^assion 
anil at the same time asserts it ilirongb word and voice, thb 
presentation is niDre animated and more spiritimUy traos- 
parent thjm any statue or picture. 

As to this quality of living ammation we may draw a dis- 
linctlcti between two distinct ways of regaiding it, 

(dn) iliere is declnmadori in the sense of artistic 

speech. DecEamation was not carried for among the Greeks; 
inietligibiUty Is here what ia of most iniportmcc. Wc desire 
to rccognbe in the tone of the voice and in the quality of 
the f^imtions the cbaiacteri&tion of souMife in its finest 
shades and tTansiLiotiSp as also in its oppositions and cotir 
tTMV^ in short, in its entire concreteness, The andentSt on 
the conlTiify# added a musical accompaniment to declama¬ 
tion, partly to emphasize rhythm, and in part to increase 
the moduMtxon of the verba] expression. At the same time 
St is probable that the dialogue was either not at all or only 
very lightly accompanied. To tbc reproduction of the 
chorus^i howler, the lyric assoclaibn of iniiric was csseia- 
iinl. It is highly probable that singing, by tntans of its more 
definite accentuation of the meaning of the language used 
in the choice strophes and anlislrophcs, made the same 
more iiiielfigibkj only under such an a^umpdon <^n I 
understand how it was possible for a Greek aiidienoe 
to follow the choruses of either ACschylus or ^pbodes, 1 
admit tliat such choruses might not necessarily present to 
a Greek ail the difficulties we ourselves experience; at ttie 
same time I confess that, though 1 know the Gentian 
language well and am not wholly destitute of in^inaiionj 
German lyrics written in the same style, if declrimed from 
the stage, even with the full accompaniment of song, would 
still be far from wholly Intelligible. 
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A/urfAer means of interiirotation Ls supplied by the 
pose and nsovcmcnl: of the body. In this respect it is worth 
noticing that with the Greeks the play of fadbl cKpression 
h entirely ah^i, by reason of the fact that thdr actors 
wore masks. The facial contour returned nn unalterable 
sculpturesqac iniagep the pbslic outlines of which were as 
unable to assimilate thevTined eapresston of particular slates 
of soult as to reproduce tlic acting characcerSj whidi fought 
through a pathos securely futed and universal in the nature 
of ils dramatic convict, and neither deepened the substetuce 
□f this pathos to the [deal ifttensiiy of our modem ernottonal 
hfe^ nor sufTered it to expand into aJi the paniculanzation 
of the world of diaoiatic tndi^idualiiJes now in rogue. The 
net ion was equal |y simple, for which r^i^son we do not 
fKissess any tradition of famous Greek mimes. Sometimes 
the poet himself was actor; both Sophocles and Aristophanes 
are ocaniples. To some extent the mere dtken, who was 
not strict ly a prof^sional actor ^ all, took a part in tragedy. 
As a set-off to such difficulties the choric songs were accom¬ 
panied with the dance, a procedure which can only appear 
frivolous to us Germans in the view we generally tuke of 
the dance. With the Greeks it belonged as an essential 
fealurcr to their theatrical pcTformances. 

(yy) To suenmarific, then, we hnd that among the andents 
not only was the poetiod claJm of language, and the intclli^ 
gible espresaioo of genemJ emotional states, fredy admitted, 
bu! also the external realijcatiort received the most complete 
clabomlion by means of musical accompirument and the 
dance^ A concrete unity of this kind gives to the entire 
picsfintatjon a plastic character. What h spiritual h not on 
Its own account idealised as part of a pcmonal sonhUre, nor 
IS it expressed under such a n)E>de of parLiculatizaiion; the 
main is to bring about its complete iffiliatfon and rc> 
conciliation with the exlcxtial aspect of sensuous appearance 
whose correspondent claim is equally recognized/ 

If^ rivalry' with music and the dance speech suffers 
injury, in so far it ought to remain ihe sJ^fn/Mn/ expression 
oLspiriL Our modern art of the theatre has cotiscnuently 
succeeded in liberaiing itself from such featunesv The poet 
ts by this means exclusively placed in a relatioa to the n^r 
limplyt who, by his declamation, play of fackl expression, 
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and posturcp la feprtsctU to vision the poclscal wort. 
This relfltion of the author to tJie external matciial is, how¬ 
ever, m its contrast to other artit, quite unique. In panting 
and scolpturc it h the artist himsdf, who executes his con¬ 
ceptions in colour, branic, or marble; and although musical 
execution ts dependent upon the hands and voices of othei^ 
yet the feature thus added, albeit, of cour&(^ the element of 
fiou] in the delivery ought not to be absent, is none the les^ 
to a tnoie or less degree, ovcrwhclmingty mcchoiucid tech¬ 
nique and virtuosity*' The actor, on the contrary, apiseam 
before us in the entire personality vchich combines his tidily 
presence, physiognomy, voice, and so forth^ and it ts his 
function to coalesce absolutely with the character he por¬ 
trays. 

(tia) In this respect the poet has the right to demand of 
the actor that he enters with all hb faculties into the port he 
fLcdves, without adding thereto anything peculiar to hiroselfp 
that, in short, he acts in complete coFasonance with the 
creative conception and means of its display supplied by the 
poet The actor ought, in fact, to be the kistrument upon 
which the author plajs, an artistes brush which absorbs all 
colouis and returns the same unchanged- Among die ancients 
this was more easily achiered for the reiisen that dcclamatioUt 
its above staled, was mainly resiriclod lo clarity of incatjing, 
and music looted after ihe aspect of rhythm, white masks 
concealed the faces, and, mareover* not much scope was left 
to the action. Consequently, the actor could without real 
difficulty conform in his delivery to a universal tragic pathos; 
and although too, in comedy, portraits of living people such 
as Socrates^ Nicias, Creon, and so forth, had to be repre- 
fiented, in a teal measure the masks reproduced character* 
istic traits with sufficient force, and further we should note 
that a detailed individuoliitfilion was less necessaiyt inasmuch 
as the comic poets, as a rukt merely introduced such char¬ 
acters in Older to represent gcneml tendendes of the time, 

* I think it a ohYioni that sf we lake the olm of ike finest musicii 
rcpmddction hy IndWiUual aj-lut^ of Ike &rat rank thif duUnetkill li not 
lo eniphauc u Hegel wnaid make h out to be. A reailly greal mn^caJ 
fiertoraiaoce m iomeikmg nuich more tlim a rcptoditctlon of mu^ral 
ftmmklp The effect tff persoemhty play* h«e a pan of real and ea^enlial 
Empgj lance- 
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fji^) The pc^tion is dinerent ifi the modem 
Here, to start withi wc have no niJisks or musical accompani' 
ment, but have instead of these the play ol facial expression^ 
the variety of pose, and a richly modulated style of decLinia' 
tton. For, on the one hand, human passions, even when 
they are ejf|.)res9cd by the poet In a more general and lyptcai 
chameterizationf have none tbc less to be asserted ns prt of 
au inner and prsorml Itfe; and far the rt^t our tnodertt 
characters receive, for the most part^ a far more extended 
coQipss of particularization, the distinctively appropriate ex' 
pression of which has in the same w-ay to be plao^ beforii 
us with all the anippLation of present life The characters of 
Shakespeare nie^ afao^'e td)^ entire men, standing before us in 
distinctively unique personality^ so that we require of our 
actors thill they, for their jjart, ^ve us bach the entire im¬ 
pression of such complete creations, 'nicste is no specie 
role here that does not rf^uSre a dc^finite kind of expression 
fitted to it, and which covers in fact evcij' feature of its dis¬ 
play, whether we regard that which we canuot see or that 
which we do^ whether it be in the tone of the voice, the 
mode of duihuiyt gesticulation, or facial expressiort, For this 
reason, apart from the nature of the dialogue^ the ^'aried 
character of the pose and gesture^ through estry possible 
shade, receives ati entirely new siguificaxice Ju fact, the 
modern poet leaves to the actor sdf'cxpression here much 
tliat the ancients would have expressed m w^oixls. Take the 
example Of the final scene of ^V^allensteln. The old Octavio 
Ims assisted materially in the downfall qf Walieofdeirip Hu 
fknds him treacherously murdered by the machbiadons of 
By tiler, and at the very moment when the Countess 'fcinEky 
makes the announcement that she has token poison, an im¬ 
perial letter arfiva^ Gordon, after reading the same, hands 
It to Octavio with ^ glance of reproach, adding the words,^ 
"To the Lord FiccolominL" Octavio is confounded^ and, 
pained to the heart,glances heavenwards, Thatwhich O^vio 
experiences in this ri^ward for a service, for the bloody i$?ue 
of which he himself is mainly n^ponsilife, h in this passage 
not expressed in so many words, but is left solely to the 
gesture of the actor. 

(yy) Owing m demamJs of ih^ kind mode by our modern 
art of acting, poetry may, rdadvely to the matenal of its 
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prescntati^ hot unfrcquenily opens up difficulties unknown 
lo the Mclcntit. In other word^ the nctorp being the man 

iSp posseases, in respect to voSt^, figure, phj-stD^ocnicaT 
e3f|ms5idn^ as evcT^^body his native peculjarities, wtiidi 

IS coDdf^ttcd lo set on one side, cither owing to their in- 
coinpatibilky with a pathos of universal import and 3 really 
typifkl characterbintioiip or to bring them into hamiory with 
the more eomple^ |>e™naliries of a type of poetry rich in 
its power of individualitalion. 

Aciqrs cldm the title of aTtUts,and receive all the honours 
of an artistic profession. According lo our modem sdeas^ 
no taint oi any sort, whether ethical or sodal^ is implied in 
the feet of being a dramatic actor. This view is the right 
one. The profession demands conspicuous talent, intelli¬ 
gence, peisi]!Vci:^ce^ cnerp', practice* knowledge, and, indumd, 
its highest attainment is impcKsible without the rare quahtios 
of genius. The actor has not only to rissimilate profoundly 
the spirit of ihe pwtand the part he accepts, and to make 
hi5 own individiiljty confonti enrirely to the both in¬ 
wardly and outwurdly ; he has, over and above ihis^ih many 
r^pects to supplement the part with his own creative in¬ 
sight, to fill in pps, to discover modes of tranatton, and 
gencratly, by his p^ormance, to interpret the poet by 
making visibly and vitally present and intelligible meanings 
which lie beneath the surface^ or the less obnous touches of 
a masttsris hand, 

(f) 27ie TAiafnmi mAicA is 

Finally, we shall have that further, or /Afrd aspect of the 
art in its actual employment, where it Hbemtes itself from the 
ptdusivo prccsfdency gf nrliculate poetry, and ncccpEs as an 
independent end what was previouaiy, to a toore or less 
tent, a mere ^companimeni or insimmcnh and elaborates 
the same on its own accounL To carr>' out tins emancipa- 
liOQj, music and the dance are quite m much essential 
features of the dramatic development as the ait of thu actor 
simply. 

(a) In respect to ibis change in the art, them are broadly 
speaking two s)*stems. The first, according to which the 

IV U * ' 
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pff former tends to Im simply in spirit and body the IMng 
inatnimeul of the poet, we have aUeady referred to< The 
French, who make much of professiooal roica' and school*, 
and are, a* a rulii, mote typical in their thi-'attical represen* 
Utions, have shown an exceptional fidelity to this ^‘stem in 
thelt and Whai we mny dciyie here 

as the posit (on of the art o f ac^ling reversed cansUis in tbi^ 
that the entiTe creatian of the poet now to be pnray 

an appendage or frame to and for the oaiurai cHidowiiient* 
technical aibiHt), and art of the acton It is hy no means un- 
i common to hear actors make the demand that poe^ should 

wHt-c expresaly for them. 'J'hc soul function of poetical cnn^ 
posit mo iSj in this view, to give the artist an opportunit)*^ to 
display and nnfotd in all I 15 hrilliance his emotional pow^ 
and art, to let tts see the final outcome of his porticukr 
i dividuality. Among the lulinns, the f^mmaia ffi/( ar/s 

' ^ belongs to this type. Here, no doubt, we have certdn de- 

finite types of character such us those of the (irkirAIfta^ 
i ^e/Ar/v, and the Like, with appropriate situations and serfi^ 

of scents ; the more detailed execution is, however, almost 
j entirely to the discredon of the actotii. Among ourselves, 

the dramatic pii^oes of Iffiand and KotzebucT and many 
othera besides, though in huge incasiire regarded as poelry^ 
imimpnrtantoreven bad eoraposldons^nevcrtbeless offer such 
an opportunity for the crealu e powers of the actofi who is 
compeUed to initiate and shape something horn such gener^ 
ally sketchy and artiriciid productions, which on account of 
' a vital and indepsindent performance of this kind receives a 

1 unique interest exclusivdy united to one and no other artist. 

It Ls here, mote especially, that we find Our much belauded 
realistic efects are displayed, a style carried to such lengths 
that a mere rnumhle and whisjjer of ariioilate speech, quite 
1 impossible to follow* will pass as an admirable performance^ 

In protest to such a style, Goethe translated; Voltmre^s 

^ “^Tancred " and “ Mahomet*^ for the Weimar sta^c, in order to 

I compel its actons to drop this vulgar naturolismp and tic- 

• cufitom ihemseUes to a more noble exposition. And this is 

[ invariably the case with the Frendt, who, even tn alJ the 

animation of the force, always beep the audience in view, and 

' " lle^t mftf poiiihly trieM *Mhe pfoffiiiTOiMl 

ttifinL of hjiitAaaLfiui 
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ihroughout address thetnsirlves to As a mat ler of tact, m crc 
realism and Imitation of oar everyday eupfesdon is as Uulc 
CKhaustive of the real problem as the mere intellipbiiity 
and devur us^ niade of characteriz^ition. If an actor seeks 
to produce a rcaUy nrtbtic elTect In sucli oi:^ he mH have 
to extend his powers to a genial virtiiDsity simiJaT to tliat 1 
have described; already in a previous passdge when referring 
to musical execution.* 

(il] A province belonging to the type under con- 

sidemtion is that of the modem dfitm, in the direclion, at 
least, which it ntore and more is inclin^ to take. In other 
words, although in op^ generally speaking, the music is of 
most importance, which df course possesses a content in 
partnership with the poetry and the libretto^ albeit it treats 
and executes tlie same fredy as it thinks l>»h yet in more 
recent times, and partinularly among ourselves, it haji¥ become 
increasingly an aMir of luxutidus display. It has carried its 
in the splendour of its decorations, the immp of 
its Ci;>stume5, the completeness of its choruses and their 
grouping, to a degree of independence that throws all else into 
the ^ade. It was a magnificence of this kind^ suibciendy 
critieized among ourselves, which Ctccro long ago cornplains 
of when referring to Roman tragedyp Tn tragedy, where the 
poetry is always the most i^sential thing, such a laviah dis¬ 
play df the secBuous side of things is no dnubt not In its right 
places although Schiller^ in his Maid of Orleans,** shows a 
tendency here to run astray. In the opera, on the corurarjv 
with its sensuous exuberance of song and the melodic, thnn- 
dering chorus of voices and instruments, we may with more 
reason admit such an emphasized charm of external eml>el- 
lishntent and display. If the decorations are splendid, then 
the groups and processions, to give point to them, must be 
equally ^rgeous, and everything must be adapted to 
die same ^e. The subject most suited to a sensuous 
luxtirmace of this kind, which, no doubt,, is always some in¬ 
dication of the decline of genuine art, is that part of the 
entire perfonnsnoe which Inclines to the wonderful^ fantastic, 
or fairy tale- ^lozart, in his ** Magic Flute,*’ has supplied us 
with an example which is not too extravagant, and is worked 
out on completely artistic lines. At the same time, we may 
f s« lli, pp. 4J7-4JU^ 
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cnlirdy whaiist M the arts of scetitc displa^Tf <!<J5liiifie, in- 
sUumfsntMion imd the htit the fact r<;rna3ns Lhat* if wo 
are not really in earnest with that part of the content which 
concenns real diatnatic action^ the impression upon ns can 
be ax the str&ngeft merely that of a pcnml of the fairy-tale 
of **The Thousand and One Nights," 

(y) The same obscrralions apply to the modern 
whidi above all is most suited lo fair^i^-Iand and nuiade of 
all kinds. Here, too, we note as one gupreme fcatuirek quite 
apart from the picturesque beauty of the grouping and 
tableati^i the kaleidoscopic splendmir and fascitnation of the 
decorations, costumes, and lightingp to an CKtent that ordin¬ 
ary persons find themselves tnmsported into a world in whi^ 
common sense and the laws and pressure of cmr daily life 
vanbh idtogethef. As a further aspect of these performancefi, 
connoisseurs in such subiects will go into cc^tacies over the 
elaborately trained dexterity and virtuosity of which is 
nowadays an essential feature of the dancCi If, however, 
any more spiritual stgnlhcaiice is to flash athwart such mere 
physical agilityj which wu have reduced to the fined ulllmatum 
of senselessness and ideal poverty, ought to have assod- 
ated with the complete command over all the cxeojtivf! dif¬ 
ficulties implied a real measure and euphony of movement, 
a freedom and grace such as finds a response in the soul; 
and it is only very rarely that we do so. As a further elemen t 
in association with tins dunce here, which stands in the pkee 
of the choruses and solos of the opera, we find as real ex¬ 
pression of action the Tantomlm& This, however* in pro¬ 
portion as OUT modem dance has advajicod in technical 
dciierity, has fallen frotii the rank which it once |>ossessed, 
and, indeed, has ho deteriorated that the very thing tci^s 
once mote to dropout of the modern bdlut altogethcTp which 
b alone able to lift the same into the free domain of art. 

j. TheTyp^^s or Dramatic Foethv and the PRiNciPAt 
Phases orTTTEiR Historical 

\^ewing for a moment the course of our present inquiry 
in retrospect, tt will be seen that we have, jtfrj/, established 
the principle of dramatic poetry in its widest and more 
specific cliaraclerbtics, and, further, in its relation to the 
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general public. we deduced from tbe fact of the 

dnuna^s presenting an action dUtinct and bdependent in hs 
actually riaible deveJopmrent thecondadon tliiitatulLy com* 
plete sensuous reprodiictiDii ts also essential, such as is for 
the first time possible under artisttc condiiions in the theatric 
cal performance. In order that the acitDO, however* inay 
adapt itsdf to an external realizafion of this Itind, it is neces¬ 
sary that both in pDCtic conception and detailed caecudon 
it should be absolutely definite and complete- llris Le only 
eOectedT our /Aird point, by resol^'ing dramatic poetry into 
^ar/Ua/ar /jr/rj* receiving ihcir typical choracteTi which is 
in port one of opposition and also one of mediatory relation 
to such oppositionp from the disdisction, in whkh not only 
the end but also the characters^ os also the conflict and 
entire result of the actioup arc manifested. The most ina- 
portant aspects emphasustd by such dtsLinction and subject 
to an hSstoricoldi^'eJopment are those peculiar to tragedy and 
comedy respectively, as also the compoimtive value of either 
mode of composkion. lliis inquiry in dmraalic poetry if 
for the first time so essentially Emportaut that it forms the 
basis of classification for the difierent types. 

In considering more closely the nature of these distinctions 
we slioll do well to discuss thdr subject-matter in the follow- 
bg order. 

JJriff wc must define the general principle of imgetly, 
comedy, and the so-called dramo. 

Sc^ffjid/j't we must indicate the character of ancient and 
modern dramatic poetry, to the contrast between which the 
distinctive relation of the above-named type? h referable in 
their historical development. 

TAirdh\ we will attempt, in conclusion, to ummine the 
eoncreie modes, which these typt^ though mainEy comedy 
and tiagedy, are able to exhibit within the lioundaiy of this 
oppositioOp 


{a} TAe (^/ Traj^£}% Cernff/jt and f/a Drama, 

ar S^tal P/ajf 

The essential basis of difTerentiation among the types of 
epic pfoetry ii to be found in the dislEtiction whether the 
essentially substemtive displayed in the epic majmer is ex- 
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in its uTii-rersality^ or b TOmuinnicated in the fnrni 
of objective chiracterB. exploits^ eml events;. In contrast to 
tbisj the dassifiendan of lyric ]>DCtjy, in its series of varied 
modes of expression, is dependent upon the degree and 
specific form in which the content b assimiblcd in more or 
less stable consblency with the soul expmencer according 
as sech content asserts this intimate life. And, finally^ 
dramatic poetry, which accepts os its oeotne of significance 
the coilision of alms and chameters, as also the necessary 
resolution of such a confikt, cannot do otherwise than 
deduce the principle of its separate types from the rtlaiion 
in which tHffmdiia/ are pkeed relatively to thde 

purpose and its content. The definition of this rcktion b, 
in short, the decisive factor in the determination of the par¬ 
ticular mode of dramatic schism and the bsue therefron^ and 
consequently presents the cssentifll tyjjc of lbe entire process 
in it5i animated and iutbtic display. The fundamental points 
wc have to exam int in this connection are^ speaking bi^aadly, 
those phases or features in the process, the medlatiQn of 
which constitutes, the essential purport of ev^ true action. 
Such are from one point of view the ^bstantively Mund and 
great, the fundamental stratum of the realized divine nature 
in the world, regarded here as the genuine and eKcntially 
eternal content of individual character and end- And^ no 
lls other side, we ha^ the simply as 

such in its unhampered power of self-determination and free* 
dom. Without doubtt essendaf and explicit truth is asserted 
in dramario poetry; k matters not in wbal form it may be 
nianifestcd from time to time in human action. The sp^fic 
type, boweveTt within which this activity is ntade %^bible 
receives a distirvci or, rather, actually q;>po5ed configuratiDn, 
according as the aspect of substantive worth or in its oppMi- 
Uon thcieio, that of individual caprice, folly, and perversity 
is retained as the distinctive of opcratioEi either in 

individuals, actions, or conllicts. 

Wc have therefore to consider the principle in its distinc¬ 
tive relation to the following types. 

/5>r/, as associated with tragedy in Its subatantivc and 
primitive rorro. 

Se^di/, in itsreloiion to comedy, in which the life of the 
individual &oul os stich in Toliijon and action, as well as the 
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eitiirnal factor of ootatidgcacy^ arc predoiniiiant ovtr all 
re1atloo» and ends. 

Thirdly, in that to the dratpa* the theatrical piece ip the 
ipore restricted use of the ternij regarding such as the middle 
tenn betureen the two hr^t-mentioned types- 
(a) IS^ith respect to I ifill here confine myself 

to a considcTatton of Only the mosl general and e&&entiBl 
characteristics* the more concrete differenEiatian of which 
can only be aide clear by a review of the disEinctive features 
implied in the stages of its historical proems, 

(as) The genuine content of tragic acdon subject to the 
aims which arrest tragic characlera is supplied by the world 
of those fOTCCfl which cany in themselves their own jnstifka- 
doop and art realized substantively in the volitional activiLy 
of mankind. Such are the love of husband and wife, of 
parents* children, and lunafolk. Such are, further, the life of 
covpmunities, the patriotism of citizens^ the will of those b 
supi^me power Such arc the life of churches^ nqt, however* 
if regard^ as a piety w hich submits to act with reslgnadoTi, 
or as a divine judicial declaiatioo in the heart of inantbd 
over whai k good or the reverse in action^ but* on the con¬ 
trary* conceived as the active engagement with and di^numd 
for veritable interests and relations. It is of a sontidness and 
thoroughness consonant with these that the really tragical 
consist They arc throughou: that which the 
essential notion of their character euablesthein and compels 
them to be. They an: not fuerely a varied totality laid out 
in the series of views of it proper to the epic manner; they 
arcp while no doubt retuainiog also essentj^illy vita! and in- 
dividual* sldl only the otiepowreT of the particul^ clmracter 
in qucstjoni thu force in which such a characLcr^ in virtue of 
its essential personality* has made itself inseparably coalesce 
with some pattiailar aspect of the capital and substantive 
life-content we have mdicaEcd above, and delibcmtdy com- 
mils himself to that. U U at some such dcvaiian^^where 
the mcrt! accidents of unmediated ^ ifidi^duality vanish 
altogether, that we find the tragic herpes of dracnatic art, 
whether they be the living representatives of sudi spheres 
of conciete life or in any other way already so derive thoir 

t IxtiftpiJaMliijh Use judu kliuilitf xh^ 

i iUtcocL, oat ^cldetcd iuta Uic uilKtAruct &f cencrcle kuinaii 
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gieittiess and siabUitj from their o\m free Stlf-rellance that 
Bicf stand forth fu worh^off^idptiirtrand a& such interpret 
too, under this aspect the essentially more abstract statues 
and figures of god^ m also the lofty tragic characters of the 
Gn^lu more compleidy than h possible for any other kind 
of elucidation ot comtaeutai>% 

Broadly sp^ng, we may, therefore, afhrcn thnt the true 
theme of primitive tragedy ia the godlik&^ But by godlike we 
do not Eiiein the Divine^ as implied in the content of the 
religions consdousness simply os such, but rather as it emera 
into the worlds into mdiiidual action, and enters in such u 
way that it does not fcnfeiE ils suhstantire character mdtx 
tills mode of realmtion, nor find itsdf converted into the 
contradiction of its own substance/ Jn this form the spiritual 
substance of volition and accomplishment is cihical life** 
For what Is ctbicmL if grasp it^ in its direci consistency— 
that is to say* not eaEclusivcly from the standpoint of personal 
reflection as formal morality—is the divine m its secular or 
world reflikaliont the substaniive as such, the paftkular no 
less than the essential features of which supply the changing 
content of truly human actions^ and in such action itself 
render this their essence etplicltand actiiu!. 

These ethical forces, as also the charaders of the 
acnon» are in repeet to their eontem: and 

their incUvidiial personality, in virtue of the principle of diF 
feruntialion to which everything h subject, which forms part 
of the objective world of things, ff, then, these particnlar 
forces, in the way presupposed by dramatic poeli>% are 
attached to the eaternal exprt^ion of human acti%ity^ and 
are realised as tliu detcttninaie aim of a human pathos which 
passes into action, their toncoidancy Is canceUecL, and they 
arc asserted r« wi/™/ to each other in Interchangeable suc¬ 
cession. Indis^duo! action will then, under given coudittoua, 
Teatiic an object or character, which, under such a presup¬ 
posed states inevitably stlmobies the pre^nce of a pathos" 

■ iLi 

* Im llcfie] mtans^ apiMrcnily, ihai the priociolc 

aaicrts ilitir pcoiLii^dy father tbaa the mm Etcga^ of the fiialte m 

in oEjcliLiiyc fliceticismi ’ 

* Ihti cofla^ta eibial M[IitscML 

* Hfficl #p^«aLn to eBdcniaod! by piibM hw litUc mow thaji i 

piythdogiail 
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appof&eid to itsetfp because it occupies a position of unique 
isoktion in virtue of its incli^ndenily liaed definition, and^ 
by doing sOr brings in its train tmiivoldabie conflicts. Friml- 
live tragedy, then^ coasists m tht&, tbal within a coltiiaon of 
Ibis kiitd both sides of the contradiction^ if taken by them¬ 
selves^ are /(vj/j)}*/; yel^ from a funiier j^ini of view, they 
tend to carry into effect the true and positive con tent of thdr 
end and g|ieeifie characterization merely as the ruction and 
of the other equally legirimate power, and corise- 
quendy in tbeir ctbicai pnrpdrt and lelaiively 10 this so far 
j^I under ^aftdaatta/iffjrt^ 

I have already adverted to the general grou nd of the neces¬ 
sity of this conBict. The substajice of ethical eonditbn is, 
when viewed as concretd unityr a totality of dr^reni rt^la- 
tions and forces, whicht however, only under the inactive 
condition of the gods in their blessedness achieve the works 
of the Spirit In enjriymiimt Df\[m undisturbed Ufe. In contrast 
to this, however, there is no Jess certainly implied in the 
notion of this totality itself an impulse to move from its, in 
the fits! invloncci still abstract idenlityt and tmn^lant itself 
in the red actuality of the phenopienal world Ciii account 
of the nature of this primitive obsession,* it comes about 
that mere difference, if coticelved on the basis of definile 
conditions of individiml personalitiesp must inirvitably asso¬ 
ciate with contradiction and coUision. Only finch a view 
can preitund to dtisi] seriously with those gods which, though 
they endure in thdr tranquil reiwse and unity in the 
Olympus and heaven of inraginatioii and religious concep- 
don^yet, in so far as; they arc actual* viewed at least as the 

^ tU.i uppsireallj, “thif primirive rainilieof railu*tkiiu^" 

^ Ungtiftfic, um» m iiii aw Kems lo aj f^ir oi 

my tmulttlkau T]ic dilfkuUy of the eniire acil It u no iknibl 

cwdi]CT 3 . 1 jlr, a prumirily due lo the Ikcl that b ibipd-nli^ 

laEa thc noiLcin of dssuc dlviakim Ihc* pi-ofomiHSrf ctiaiuilcaacc of wlut 
be i^ls siiiiifJktn Afofhff, Ety deinu iKb hfr cam thme mdUf ihclTc 
the proliluii how wn axe la the tiiture oE ihcir caktence u 

poicaiLal focccs of Uib Diiine i Ihit ii, ttpu I frpiii ihrir operative 
ewjfy in human life, m al&a the of Divine cn^Mgy 

tn iu orLginftl iHiTlldipalian w[th a real wO'tEd. tic avdIJv, no doubt, 
Goe uf the moEL disputed iipceti of hii f^tloaophy. fiui if It iv mged in 
crltkbni that at letat in part liii pTcscm ekpOoiTina leoda rm&r la 
TOgveEies^, 01 at Jea^t 10 octept i. CerSOia tiiouurr of tymbuluci rAlhcr 
thou ifiUliUEl iCTCrctj tm tbe gronod of goDEiicie philc^phical laethod 
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energii: ia the dcHiiite pathos of n human perSOnatityi fani- 
cipiite in concrcEe life, ah other claims notwithstMiding^ and^ 
in virtue of their spediic ^in^brity and their mutuiil dppo* 
sltioni render both blame and inevitabteH 

(yy) 2 \s a result of this^ however^ an unmediated contm- 
diction Is prosiied, which no doubt may assert itself in the 
Real| buL for all that, is unable to maintaiTi itself os that 
which is wholly substantive and venly real therem; which 
rather diaeovere, and only discovers^ its essential justificatioti 
in the fact that it is able to itself as such contradlciian. 
In other wordSj whatever may be the claim of the tragic SnaJ 
purpose and p^rsonaUty, whatever may be the ncct:sslty of 
the tragic coOisioii^ it as a consequence of onr present 
view, no ies-s a claim that U asserted—this is oux tAM and 
List point—by the ttagio n^lutipu of ibis division. It is 
through fAis Latter result that Eternal J ustice is operative in 
such aims and indivldiials under a whereby it restores 
the ethical sub^ta^e and uniiy in and along mih the down¬ 
fall of the individuality which dLsturbs ita reposEt. For, 
d^itethe fact that individual characters propose that which 
h itself essentially valid, yet they are only able to carry it ont 
under the tragic demand in a manner that implies contradic¬ 
tion and with a onesidedness which is injurious. Whfit^how^ 
evert is substantive in truth, and the function of which is to 
secure reaJkatbn, is not the battle of i^^cukr unities^ how¬ 
ever much such a conflict ia essentially involved in the notion 
of areal world and human action; rather it is the rcconcilk- 
tion in which deflnite ends and individuals unite tn hat- 
m on ious action without mutual viobtton and cnntradiclion. 
Tliai which is abrogated i n the tragic issue is merely the 
tidfd iHirticularity which was unable to accomuio^te itself 
to this harmony, and consequenily ixi die tragic course of its 
action, through inability to disengage itadf from itself and its 
designs^ dther is committed in Its entire totality to deslmc- 
lion or at Itast finds itself compel kil to fall bock upon a state 
of resignation, in the c::reoitTon of its aim in so far as it can 
carry this out. are reminded of the famous dictum of 
Aristotle that the true effect of tragedy is to cjcdte and purify 
/ear and /;Vy. By this statement Anstotlu did not mean 

&i3d thwLLj^ht* toawckie itself mllicr with Plato Um AmtolEe, bi the 
|iiuci3t M Msy ralep I aid laclUied ta igico with jl. 
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luetely the concordant or discordartt Tcrttling with 
pri^'^te experience^ a feelinj^ simply of pleasure o r the revcnio, 
an attraction or a repulsion, that most superEidal nf all psy- 
cholo^lca] states, which only in recent times iheoi^ts have 
EOiight to identify with iho principle of assent or dissent as 
cyrdiimrily expressed For in a work of art the matter of ex¬ 
clusive importance should he the display of jJiat which is 
conroritutble with the reason and truth of Spirit; and to dis¬ 
cover the principle of this we have to direct oar attention to 
whqQy different points of vHew. And conseqiiently weaienot 
justified in restricting the applicatiou of this dictum of 
totle merely to the emotion of fear and pity, but should rekte 
it to the principle of the the appropriately artistic 

dispby of which ought to purify such feelings. Man may, 
on the one hand, entertain fear when coidrontfid with t^t 
which is outside him and Bnite; but he may likewise shrink 
before the power of that which h the ^senlial and u^lute 
subsislericy of social pheDOni!ena+^ That which tnankind has 
therefore m truth to fear Is not the external power and iU 
oppression, but the ethical might which is self defined In its 
own free rationality*, and partakes further of the etcinal and 
inviolablei the power a mati siiirimotis gainst his own being 
when he turns nis back upon It. And just as fear may have 
two objectives, so abo too compassion. The nrst is josl the 
ordinary sensibility—in other words, u sympathy with the 
misfortunes and sufferings of another^ and one which is 
experienced as something finite and negatH'O, Your countri¬ 
fied cousin is readv enough with compassion of this order. 
The man of iiobiUly and grealneKi, however, has no wish to 
be smothefcd with this sort of pityn For just to the extent 
that it is merely the nugatory aspect, the negative of misfor¬ 
tune which is asserted^ a real depredation of misfortune is 
implied. Tree sympatiiy, on the conttary, b an ^cojdant 
feding with the ethical claim at the sttme time assoc^ted with 
the sufferer—that is^ with what is nKtssarily implied in hia 
condition as affirmative and substantive* Such a pity as this 
is not, of course^ excited by ragamuffins and vagabonds, tf 
the tragic charatren therefore, Just as he aroused our fear 

t £}fr CfBfoIt d^i A»u«^/iirjttAjiy fndfw. Lit-, pf that which b or 
Eiuhdt on itj own B£!tdtiul, Euentmlty. Reu«l of 
coane, lo me ctlutJii ferccs k rhe vf life. 
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when tontempbling llie might of viokicd morahty, h to 
□wake a tragic sj^mpaihy in hts misfcsrlunet he fcoust himatif 
pas5^ real capacity and dotmriglit chamcli^r. 
Jt 18 only tbai which has a gen nine content which strikes tho 
hpri of a of noble iccling, and rings ihrauEh its depths. 
Con^qucntly we ought by no niwins to identify onr inlLTcst 
in the tragic with the simple satisfaction that a 

story, a misfortune merely as misfortune, should have a 
cJQim upon our sympathy. Feelings of lament of this type 
may Tvell enough assail men on occasions of wliolly exlcmaj 
wntingcncy and lektcd drctirnstance. towhich the individual 
does noi contnbatev nor for which he b responsible, sech 
Illness* loss of property, death, and the lUcc. The 
only r^l and absorbing intenest in such cases ought to be an 

desire It) afford immed iate assistance* I f this b impos- 

& e, such pictures of lamentation and misery merely rack 
the fcdmgs. A ventabk tragic suffering, on the conttarv* is 
suspended over active characters entirely as the conseqtitnce 
01 their o™ a^ which as such not only asserts its claim 
ujxm iL 5 . but becomes subject to bkmo through tbe colli¬ 
sion It involves, and in which such individimJs identify them¬ 
selves heart and soul, ^ 

Ovar and abqve mere fcju and tragic sympathy w« have 
uiercftire the feeling of which imgedy is 

vouched for in virtue of its vision of eteniiU justict a justice 
which twroses o paramount force of absolute constrincenev 
on account of the relative claim of all merely eontraeted 
aims and passions; and it can do this for the reason that it 
IS unable to loleraie the victorious issuer and continuanGC in 
rte truth of the objective world of such a conflict with and 
opposition to those eUiical powers which are rundamcnlallv 
and ^ntwlly concordani/ Inasrauch os then, in con- 
fonmty with this principle, aU ihai pertains to tragedy pre- 
etmijently r«ts upon the contemptation of such a conflict 
and Its rcM ulion, dramatic poetry- is-and its entire mode 
or presentation offers a proof of ihe fact—alone able to 
mate and completctcly adopt its form ihronghout its entire 
Murec and compass to the principle of the art product 
And this IS the reason why I have only now found occasion • 

to 
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tD dlsctijis the tragic mod^l of prc,-^nta(saFSj ithtiLHigh H ex¬ 
tends an elfectiire force* if no doubt one of stibordin^te de¬ 
gree* in m^y ways over the other arts. 

0) In tragedy then tlml which is ctemally snhstontiye is 
triimiphantiy vindicated tinder the mode of recotieiliadoEL 
Jt simply remofTcs from the contentioiu of peraonalky the 
fal^ one-sidednesa^ and C3thibtts instead that which is the 
object of voirtian, namely, positive reality* np tenger 
under an asserted medtotioD of apposed factora, but as the 
real support of consistency.' And in contrast to this in 
It is the purielywhich ictoins the 
mastery in its character of infinite sclf-assur-edncss,* And it 
is Only these two fundaEnenud as^iccts of hninan action which 
occupy a position of contTost in the dassthcation of djamatic 
poetry into its several typra. In tragedy individuals nm 
thrown into confusion to virtue of the abstract nature of 
their sterling volition and diaractcr* or they ore forced to 
accept that with resignation, to which they have been thero- 
selvts csscnuiUIy opposed. In comedy wc have a \ision of 
ihe victory of the inldnsicalEy assured stability of th* wholly 
personal soul-life, the Laughter of which resolves 
thing through the medium and into the medium of such 
lifcp 

(an) The general basis of comedy h tht reforo a world in 
which man has mode hiinsislfi in bis coitscious activity, com¬ 
plete master of all that otherwise pusses as the e»entlal con¬ 
tent of his knowledge and achievement; a world whose ends 
nre consequently Uirown aw^ on account of their own lack 
of^ subs^co. A democratic folk, with egollsiic dtixens^ 
litiglou^ frivoloos* oonccitedp without faith or knowledge, 
alw'xys intent on gossip, boasting and I'anliy—such a folk is 
past praying for ; it cati only dlssoh't: in its folly. But It 
would be a mistake to think that any action that is without 
genuine conlant is thererore comic because it is void of sub¬ 
stance^ People only too often in this tespeet confound the 
merely ridiai^aui with the true comic- Every contrast be¬ 
tween what is essential and its appearance* the object and 

I A/i ifxr 11# rE^.^ Uie cciimvieucy ssf concretv lift 

* Uy uufindiU^in Sk-Aerit/i tlc£cl lefciit lo ihc iialiiiiii.v of the 
priiidplc of ^^Mf'CoaKiDiu, oDd HjJf assured chmi^ier* ^bich in in 
weiikDe;&i may U: merely to cockaiueduc^ 
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instnim^ritp nmy be Hdlculou^ a contradiction in virtue of 
which the appairancc b absolutely canceHecL ihe end 
is stultified in its rcalij^mtiqn. A profounder significanoe 
howevcFi mipHcd Ln the comic. There is, for instance, 
□othing comic in human crime- 'Phe satire affords a proof 
of thbj to the point of eitreme aridityp no matter bow em' 
phatic may be the colours in which it depicts the condition 
of the actual world m its contrast to all that the man of 
virtue ought to be- lliere Is nothing in mere foUyp stnpid- 
ityv nonsense, which in itscLT nece^^^ly partakes of the 
comic, though we aU of us are ready enough to laugh at iL 
And as a rule it is exlraordEnary what a variety of wholly 
diflerent things excite human laughter, blatters of the dull¬ 
est description and in tho worst possible taste will move 
men in ihts way; and their laughter may fe>e excited quite as 
much by things of the profoundest importance, if only they 
happen to notice some entirely unimportant reaturei which 
tnuy conflict w'kh habit end ordinary esperience* Laughter 
is consequently little more than an expression of self-satisfied 
shrewdness^ a sign that they have suffident wit to recognire 
such a contrast and are aware of the fact. In the same way 
we have the laughter of the scoBert the scornful and despera- 
ttoii itself. W^hat on the other hand is inseparable from the 
comic is an infinite geniality and confidence^ capable of 
rising superior to its own contradiction, and experiencing 
therein no taint of bitterness or sense of misforttinc what¬ 
ever, It is the happy frame of mind, a hale condition of 
soul, which, fully aware of itself, can suffer the dissolution 
of its aims and realizationi The unexponsive type of in¬ 
telligence is on the contrary least master of itself where it is 
in its behaviour most laughable to others. 

(j?3) In conBidefing with more detail the kind of content 
which churactcrixes and educes the object of conuc actidn„ 
I propose to limit myself to the rollowing points of general 
interest. 

On the cATf hand there are human ends and characters 
essenttally devoid of substimtive content and contradictory. 
They are therefore unabk to achieve the former or give 
edect to the latter. Avarice, for cKiitnple, not only in refer- 
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ence EO its aiiCp biit also m rcspCN:^ to the |>ctty tac^nJi which 
it empio^-Sp is clearly from the first and fundatnentaUy airnin 
shadow. It accepts what is the dead abstmetion of wealth, 
rnoncy simply as stichp as the lutfimum the reality 

beyond which it Tefiises to budge; and it endeavours to 
mabtei this frigid means of enjoyment by denying itself 
every other concrete satisfactionp despite the fact too tlmt, 
in the impotency of its end no less than the means of its 
achievement, it is helpless v^hen confronted with cunning 
and treachery^ and the like. In such a case theUt if anyone 
identifies imotisfy his personal life with a content so essen¬ 
tially false, to the cactent of a imn confining the embrace of 
his soul-life to that mtdiisi vely, tind In the resulti if the same 
is swept away as his foot-hold, the more he strives to retain 
that former foot-holdj the more the life collapses in unhap 
piness—in such a picture as this wital is most vital to the 
comic situation fail^ as it does in everj^ case where the pre¬ 
dominant factors are Simply on the one side the pain fulness 
of the actual conditions^ and on the other scorn and pleasure 
in such misfortune There is therefore more of the true 
comic in the case wherCf it is true^ alms intrinsically ftican 
and empty would like to bo achieved with an app^Lrance of 
earnest Eolcmdity and every kind of prepatation, but where 
the individual binlsel^^ when he falls short of this, dM not 
experience any real loss because he Is conscious that what 
he strove after was really of no great importance, and is 
therefore able to rise superior with spontaneous amusement 
above the failure- 

A litpation which is the reverse of this occurs where 
people vaguely grasp at aim^ and a jiersonal impression of 
real substance^ but in their own individualltyt os instrumEmts 
to achieve thist are in absolute conflict with such a result. 
In such a case what substance there is only exists hi the 
individuates imagination, becomE^ a mure appearance to 
himiHilf or others, which no doubt offers the show and 
virtue of what is thus of material import, but for this very 
reason intTiIvcs end and pcrsonalityt action and character 
in a contradiction^ by reason of whk^ the attainment of the 
imaged end or charaetcriratiqn is itself rendered impossible. 
An example of this Is die Ea:lusia£usae of Aristophanes^ 
where the women who seek to and found a new 
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conslitutioRi mtrtiR ail ttie tempciadieut and pas- 
5ifjns of Tfomcn as befort. 

Wc may eiJd Lp Lh-e: abovf: Itto divisions of cbssifiailioDf 
as a djslinct basis Tot yet the use made of eitcmal 

accidenlp by means of :be varied and mraordirary develop- 
impt of which suuafions ore placed before us in which the 
objects desired and thesr adiievemcnt, tbe personal cbaractcr 
iiTid its exteinal conditions are thrown ijsjto a coinic cofitraslp 
and leikd to an equally comic resolution, 

[rr) But inasmuiih as the comic element wholly and from 
the first depends upon contradictorj- contrasts^ not only of 
ends themselves on thdr own account^ but also of their oon- 
lent as oppos^ to the coniin^eticy of the personal life and 
OKtpnal condition, Uie aetion of comedy requires a 

With even mart ^ringency than the tragic drama. In 
other words, in the action of comedy the contmdktion b^ 
tween that w'hiiib is esseniiaily inie and its specific realira^- 
tion is more fundamentally asserted. 

That which, howerer, abromted in this resolution is 
not by any means either iJie suManfitx being or the fier^ 
iottai life as such. 


Aud ihc reasoTt of this is that cotuody too^ viewed as 
genuine art, not the task set before it to disjilay through 
Its pn^cntation what is cscntiaJty rational as that which is 
intrinsically perverse and coniB to naught, bat on tliu coa- 
tmiy as that which neither bestows the victory, nor ultioi' 
fltely^ allows any standing ground to folly and absurdity, 
that IS to say the false contradictions and oppoaittons which 
aUo form part of reality. The masculine art of Aristophanes, 
for instance, does not turn into ridicule what is truly of 
elhual signiBcance in the soda! life gf Athens, namely 
genuine philosophy, true religious faitJ), but rather llte 
spunous j^wtb of the democracy, in which the ancient 
huih and the former morality have disappeared such es the 
sophistry, the whitting and guerutousness of tr^dy, the in- 
eonsunt gossip, the love of Utigation and sn forth; in otlier 
wor^ It ts those elements directly opposed to a Ecmijn* 
mndition of political life, religion and art, which he places 
^fore us in th^ suiadal folly. Only in more modent 
times do find in such a writer as Kotzebue the baseness 
possible which throws over moral cicdience, and spates 
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tod strives tg niatntiJn that which onl^ evista dnder a cors- 
of sufferance. To as li ttle ejctcnt, however, oacht the 
individual’s piivaie Hfis suffer substantial injury in cgraiedy. 
Or to put it otherwise^ if it is lueiely the appearance and 
itnagincd presence of what is substantive, or if it is the 
csscaitially pen-erse and petty which is asserted, yet In the 
essential self stability of individual character the mons ke- 
ailed principle remains, iriiich tn its freedom reaches over 
tod beyond the overthrow of all that such finite life com. 
pn^ and condnoes itself in its character of self-security 
tod self-b]«sedness. Tliis subjective life that we above alt 
identify with comic personality has thus become mailer of 
all the phenomenal presence of the real. The mode of 
actual appearance adequate to what is, so to sp^ sub¬ 
stantive, has vanished out of iij and, if what is essentially 
without fundamental subsistence comes to naught with its 
mere prctecice of being that which it is not, the individual 
asserts himself ns master over such a diswlutiou, and re¬ 
mains at bottom unbroken and in good heart to the emi* 
Midway b^ween tragedy and comedy we have further¬ 
more a fAirJ fniidamentaj type of dratniiiic poetry, which is, 
however, of loss disdnedve importance, despite the lact that 
in it the essential dilfcience between what is tragic and 
comic tnakes un effort to construct a bridge of mediation. 
Or at least to effect some coalescence of both sides In a 
concrete whole without leaving cither tlie one or the other 
in opposed Isolation. 

(oo) To this class we may, for example, refer the Safy/ie 
dfama of the ancients, in which the principal action itsetfat 
least remains of a serious if not wholly tragic type, while the 
chorus of its Satyre is in contrast to this treated in the comic 
manner. We may also include in such a class the tragic- 
comedy. Flautus gives an example of this in his “ Amphitiyo,” 
and indeed in the prologue, through verses given to Mercury, 
asserts this fact; the decUmation runs as follows: 

Qldd CEiatiaiwlii frDisLm? QaEa TiieoKtiam 

Dioi TitL-DJiiiii hunt? Ikiu him; cocnniuLavcra 


^ HkcI ictms to la hb EDind chftrHclf im m CQUMdf qf which 

FalstflfT nny be llko) as m lupvmc! Mfliulf, ulfj ibnw 

All Ihf tTEBlor of mmf Jitch. Roy RkhmaJid aqiS S^ncha Pamn irc of 
trie Kimo type, 
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glaifirTrm jJ ¥olti$ I EX Tn^OEli&l. 

ConaoodlU ELt 411^ qiUBibili dvicqi rqi^bdi^ 

F3id4ira yt conroifU lit Tr^^giaKromwil^ 

He ofTers us os a rciisan for this iiilcrrabctutic the facti 
th^t while gods and kinp are represented among the 
dramalis we have also in oomic contrast to this 

the figure of the slave SoliaH With yet more frequeney in 
modern dramatic poetry we have the InLctpky of tragic and 
comic situation; and this is nalumlly so^ beontse in modem 
compositions the principle of an intimate pereonal life hag 
its pkee loo En trogedyi the principle which is asserted by 
comedy in ali its fr^dom, and from the finit has betm 
predominant, forcing as it does into the background the 
substantive character of the coutent in which the ethical 
forces, I have referred lO prei'iomilyj are paramotmL 

(fifl) The profoundcr mcdktlonp however, of tragic and 
comic composition in a new whole does not conOTt in the 
justaposibon or aJderation of these contradictory points of 
view, but in a mutual accocnmtHlatian, which blunts the 
force of such opposition^ The element of subjectiviiy* \n- 
steud of being exercLied with aU the penersky of the comic 
drama^ is sti^pd in the seriousness of Eeruiine social core- 
ditions and substantial characters, while the tragic Etcadfast- 
ness of volition and the depth of collisions is so far weakened 
and reduced that h becomes compatible with a reconcilia¬ 
tion of interiKts and a harmonious union of ends and ifi- 
ilividuats. It is undcir such a JucMle of conception that in 
putrticular the modem play and drama arise- The profeuud 
aspect of this prindple, in this dew of the plaj^ight^ con¬ 
sists in the fact tliat^ despite the difTetences and coiinicts of 
intcr^tSf passions and chanLcters, an essentially hannonioui 
reality none the less results from human action. Even the 
andent world possesses tragedies^ which accept an issue of 
this character. Individuals are not sacrificed^ but mamtained 
without serious catastrophe. In ihe^Eumcnidos’^of-flschyluSi 
for exampki both prbes there bnoughs. to Judgment before 
ihe Areopagus^ uamely Apollo and the avenging FurieSp 
have their claims to honorable considemtion vindicated- 
Also in the ** Philoctetes ” the conflict between Neoptolcmos 
and Fhiloctetes is disposed of through the divine interposi- 
dom of Hercules and the advice he gives. They depart re* 
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conciled for Troy- In this case, howave^ the accommtjiia-. 
tidn is duE to a Jtuj €x and the acliml of 

such is not tmccable to the personal attitode of the parties 
thefnsel^'esK In the tiiodem ptay, bowover, it is the indi;- 
yidual chamctere alone who Tmd themselves induced hy the 
course of tlidr own actiDn to such an ahandonMcnt of the 
strife; and to a redprocal reconciliatian of thefr dais and 
personaJittesK From this point of vie w the ** Iphfgeneiaof 
Ooetbe b a genuine model of a pky of this kind, and it b 
more so than his 'rossO;" in whitii in the Srst place the 
reconciliation with Antonia is mther an oifair of tempera¬ 
ment and personal acknowledgment that Antonio possesses 
the genuine knowledge of lifep whicli js absent from the 
character of Tsssso, and along with thia that the claim of 
ideal life; which Tasso had ligidEy adhered to in its conflict 
with actual condiiiofis, adaptability and grace of manners, 
reLains its forte throughout with an audience merely In an 
ideal sense, and mlAtively to actual conditions at most 
asserts hsclf as an excuse for the poet and a general sym- 
pthy for his position^ 

(yy) Aa a mtEp however, the boundary lines of their Lutef’ 
mediate type fluctuate more than is the case with trogedy or 
comedy^ It is also exposed to a further danger of breaking 
away from the true dramatic type, or emsing to be genuine 
poetrj^ In other word^ owing to the fact that the opposing 
factors, which have to secure a peaceful conclusion frorn 
out of their own division, ore from the start not autithedcal 
10 one another with the emphasis asserted by tragedy; the 
poet is for this reason compelJed to devote the full stmigth 
of hU prcBeutation to the psychological analysis of charaettr^ 
and to make the courie of the situations a mere instruiucnt 
of such chometen^ation. On as an nlternarlve, he admits a 
too extensive fidd for ibe display of the mnicna) aspect of 
historical or ethical cnndinotis; and^ under the pressure of 
such matEiial, ho tends to restnet his eflbrt to keep the 
atteniion olive to the interest of the series of events evolved 
alone. To ihis class of compesition we may assign ft host of 
our more recent theatrical pieces, which rather aim it 
theatrical effect than doiin 10 he poetry. They do not so 
much seek to affect us as genuine poetical productions as 
ID it:acii our emotions generally os men and womcii; or 
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th^y aiin on hanil simply at rocreation^ and on the 

other at the moral cdtiQtlon of public taste ^ but whik 
doing so tliey are al most equally concerned to ptovide ample 
opportunity to the actor for the display of hLs trained art 
and virtucsily in the most brilltant nmnneri 

(A) T^f Diffremi awd 

Piittry 

The same principle whidi offered us a basis for the 
classification of diamatic art into tragedy and comedy also 
unll give us thiii essential points of arrest in the history of 
their development The progiess we ffcid in this course of 
evorutlon can only appear after wc have placed such par- 
icular phases in the process side by side for com^rlson 
and analysis. They subsist, in short, in the notion of 
dramatic action, with the resuk that on the one hand the 
endre composition and its theatrical ejLejcudon cmphjLsifcs ■ 
what IB in the ends, conflicts, and characters, I 

and on the other that the pir$mni factor of consciotia and | 

individual life'cijnstitutes the fotail centre throughout, 

(a) With regard to such an inquiry we may al once in the 
present works which docs not attempt to include an ex¬ 
haustive history of art, leave out altogether those origitis of 
dramatic art which we find a mong Orientid peoples* Despite 
the couiiiderable progress made by Easicrn poetry in the ] 
epic and certain types of lyrical composition the entire 
world-DUtlDok of such peoples nevertheless from the first 
excludes an artistic development favourable to dramatic art* 
And the reason ts that to genuine action it Is essentia) 
that the prindple of rWrtTVtfrt/freedom and independenoe, 
or at liutst that of self-dctemnnatioDp the will to in the 
self the free cause and source of the personal act and tss 
consequences, should already have been aroused; and we 
may observe that to a still more emphatic degree is thk free 
daim of the personal life and its self-recogoized mfiirivm a 
necesAary condition to the appearance of comedy. In the 
East we find in neither case such a condition satl^Eed* In 
particular remoteness from any and every attempt at rml 
dramatic selfexpression b that impostn^ sublimi ty' of Moham¬ 
medan poetry, although from a certain point of view it is 
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capable with real power of vindicating the claitn of indi- 
viduaJ independence But it ncccssariljf because it is 
an equally essential assumption of it that the One substantlv'e 
Power ovcmilfS t^very created being and determines his 
irreversible dcstinyi and with ^ tbe more itresistible foialiiy 
in proportion as such a spirit is asserted^ Ttio justification 
qf a particular content of individual acbon and of a pcponal 
life which cxplotes its own most intinialc substance^ in die 
sense that dramfUic art presupposes^ is here impo^ble; 
deed it is precisely in Mohammedanism that the subjugation 
of the individiial self to the will of tied is the more abstract 
in proportion as the One predominaiit Power^ who rules the 
nntvcrsei is more abstractly conedved in bis iiniversalityi 
and in the iast Instance will not tolerate one shred of par¬ 
ticularity to reinain 4 We consequenlly only find origins of 
dramatic composition among the Chinese and lliodoos. 
But hcre^ too, an far as our pr^ent ranty evidence canfes 
us, these do not so much amount 10 the execution of any 
free iiuid individual action^ they merdy reject the animated 
life of events and emotions under the mode of dchnite 
situations, which arq displayed in their com^ os the^- actually 
happen. 

(p) The true beginning of dramatic poetiy we have con^ 
scquently to seeh among the lidlenes, with whom for the 
first dme and in every respect the principle of free in¬ 
dividuality renders the perfect daboration of the classic 
type of art possible^ Compatibly with this type of ortB how 
ever* and in its relation to human actiom mdividualEty k 
only so far asserted as it directly demands the free anima¬ 
tion of the i:ssential content of human aims. That which 
pre-eminenUy is of valid force in ancient dramn^ ihentfoifeT 
whether It be tragedy or comedy^ is the oniveiKiI and 
essential content of the und^ which individuals seek to 
adiieve. In tragedy this is the ethical claim, of human con- 
sdousness tn view of the particular action In qu^tion, the 
vindication of the act on its own iccatmt. And in the old 
comcdyi too* it b in the same way at least the general public 
intere^ which are eniphasired, whether it be in smtesiiicu 
and the mode in which they direct the State, questions of 
peace or war, the general public and its moral condition^ 
gr the condition of philosophy and its decline. And it is 
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owing to tim that here nd Jier the varied etposilicrn of per¬ 
sona] scml-lfre and ejtcepdonal charajdtcTTi nor the equally 
exceptional plot and intrigne con obtain the fuilest play, nor 
does the tnain interest TCi'olvt so modi around the fate of 
indjvidiJiils. In the place of this intere^ for such particular 
aspects of the dnuna above all else sympathy is evoted arfd 
chimed for the simple conflict and issue of the cssetiiial 
powers of life, and for the godlike miinirestatiaiis of the 
hutnan heart,^ as distinctive reprcscntiitEVcs of which the 
heroes of tragedy are set before us in much the same way 
as that in which the figures of comedy make visible ihe 
gunend perveonty of mankind, to the expression of whlch^ 
in the reality of the actual present, even the fundamental 
institutions of public life liave been corrupted^ 

(y) In romantic poetiyv on rhe contrary, il is the 

individual passion, the satisfaction of which can only E>e 
relative to a wholly personal end, generally speaking the 
destiny of some panicular person or character placed under 
exceptional cLrcimisLaacea, which forms the aubjcct-matler 
of all importance. 

From such a point of view the poeUc interest consists in 
that greatness of characters^ which, in virtue of their imagin¬ 
ative power or their disposition and talents, display a spiriMml* 
delation over their situatiora and actrons no kk than over 
the entire wealth of their soul-Hfe, and show it as the real 
substance of political forces^ though often, toOf these niay 
he obfiUuctcd and, indeed, antilbUatcd in the stress of par¬ 
ticular circumstances and the current of events; and we 
may add thai in the greatness of such natures It is not in- 
fr^uent to And that a power of recovery * is further coii' 
bincil Wlh regard to the particular content of the action 
in this style of composllion i t is not therefore the ethical 
vindication and necessity, but rather isolated individual 
&nd his conditloos to which our interest is directed. From 
a standpoint such os thi^ therefore, a fundamental motive 
will arise in such qualiti^ as love and ambition; indeed, 

^ In no ftligioui m mo itdctlj ethical vijac thf coorse. 

* lam not ^ailc mit w]ui Ue^i na^aui bf hii use hm of Lhc word 
lIrf'jjAjfjMtj, lit I lecoucilifliioo- 1 pnsiitnc He mexeiK m powtr ft/ haf- 
incialQi 3 ii nscTwy, whether In a gewd tciue £i no* i^uits daf- 
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crime itself is not But In the ktter esse we may 

easily find rocks Ahead difficult indeed to dear. For an out 
and out crimimili and irrevocaLbly so when he la weak and a 
thoroughly mean aenmp^ os is the hero In MuHner’s diamaj 
Crime,” is something more than a sorry sighL What we 
require therefore above all in such cases is at least the 
roimal * greatness of chanictcr and power of the fjej^onal life 
which is able to ride oul everything that neptes it, and 
wliiich, without denial of its acts or, indeed, without being 
materially discomposed by them, is capable of accepting 
their consequences. And on the other side we find that 
those substantive ends, such as patriotism, faniily devotion, 
loyalty, and the rest, are by no means to be excluded, 
although for the individual persons concerned the main 
qaestion of importance is not so much the substantive force 
as their oim individuality. But in such cases as a rule they 
rather form the particular ground uj^cm which such persons, 
viewed in the light of their private character, lake thetr stan d 
and engage In condictf rather than have supplied what we 
may regard as the real and uldmate content of th«r volition 
and action. 

And further, in conjunction with a personal self-assetlion 
of this type wo nuiy have presented the full e;j(terhsion of 
individual idiosyncrasyi not merely In respect to the soul- 
life simplyi but also in ictalion to esteraal dreutustonocs 
and condiiionsi within which the action proceeds. And it 
is owing to this tlmt in distinctive form the simple conflicts 
which character!^ more classical diaraatic composition, we 
now meet with the variety and etuberanefi of the characters 
dramatized, the unforeseen surprises of the ever new and 
complicated developments of plot, the maze of intriguUi the 
comingency of events^ and, in a word, al! those aspects of 
the m^ern drama which claim our attention, and the un- 
fettered appearance of which4 os opposed lo the overwhelm¬ 
ing einpliaai.s attached lo what is csscntkUy most fundomen^ 
in the content, accentuates the type of romantic ait in Sts 
disdnetion from the classic type. 

But again, even in the coses above indicated, and despite 
all this apparently untnumueLled particularity, the whole 
ought to continue to be both dramatic and poeticah In 

k Fomul Ai, comnuled: witli naJly clhicaJ cofnlenL 
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other words, on the one bandp the tjarelimss of the eotlision* 
which Ims to be fought throu^ ought to be visibly obUter- 
aied^ and on the oEher, pne-enunefitly in tnigedyj the pre- 
dominani presence of a more exdtcd order the world, 
whether we adopt the conception of Providence or Fatality, 
ought to plainly disoovef itself in and through the course 
and i£!>UG of the ortioDu 


0/I>ramiLfic and iff 

Yyithin the essentia] disdncdons of conception and poetic^ 
achieecmeni which wc have just considered the difFerent 
tj-pes of dramadi: art osseit themselves, and, for the first 
lime in such ossociatianp and in so far as their dovciopment 
foilo^ either one or the other ditectiou, attain a realty 
genuine completeness, Wc have^ thereforE, in including 
the piTsent work, still to concentrate our inquiry upon the 
wncfete mode under which they receive such a cou- 
liguraiion, 

(ci) Excluding as we shall do for the reasons already given 
from our stibject-ntfliter the origins of such poetry in Oriental 
literature, the tnaieriiiJ of first and fniidamcntaJ importance 
which engages our attentiDn, as the most raluable phase of 
genuine tragedy no less tlian comedy, is the dramatic poetry 
ol the In other words, in it for the fir^t time we find 

the huTUELn consdoLisncss ts illuminated with that which in 
its general terms the tragic aiid comic liiuation essendally 
is; and afkr that these opposed types of dranmtic outlook 
upon human action have b^n securely and beyond all i:£ni- 
fusion separated from each oth», we mark first in order 
trag^yi and after that comedy^ the in organic development 
to The height of their achid'emerit Of such a successful 
result the dramatic art of Rome merely returns a consider¬ 
ably aitenuated reflection, which does not Indeed reach the 
point simured by the similar cfTort of Roman Uterainre in 
epic and ]>^cal composition. In my examination of the 
material thus olfeml my obieci will bo merely to accentuate 
what is most importaui, and I shall therefore limit mv 
iurvey to the tragic point of ^iew of ^schylos and SophoeEe^ 
and to Amtnphanes so far as comedy is concerned. 
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{nft) Taking, tJirti, tragedy fiwt, I Ijave already stated that 
the ftmdatitCDtkl type whicb determines its entire organlEa- 
tion and ^tmeture U to be sought for in the emphasiu av 
tached to the substnndve coastitndon df final ends and their 
eontent^ zls also tit the Individual dratnati^-d and their con¬ 
flict and destiny. ^ 

In the tragic drama we are now considering, the general 
basis or background for tragic aedan h supplied, as was also 
the ense in the Epos, by that vrorld-condition which I !mve 
already indicated as the For only in heroic dmea^ 

when the univenal ethical forces has’e neillnir acquired the 
independent stability of ditlinito political legislation or mcrai 
cominaDds and obligations, tan they be presented in their 
primitive jucundity as gods^ who ore either opposed to each 
otlicr in their personal activities, or themselves appear as the 
aninuted oontent of a free and human individuality. If, 
however^ what is intrinsically ethical is to appear throughout 
05 the substantive foundation, the universal gtound, sltalL we 
Bay, from which the growth of personal action arrests our 
attention with equal force in its disunion^ and ia no less 
brought back again from such divided movement into unity, 
we shaU find that there are two distinct modes under which 
the ethical content of human action b asserted. 

/w/, we have the simple consciousness, which, in so for 
As it wills its Mibstdntive content * wholly as the unbroken 
identity of its parttcubr aspect^ remains i n undisrurbedt im- 
' cfiiicircdp and neutral lianquilHty on its own account and as 
related to others. This undividw and+ we may add, purely 
fomiai^ state of mind in its veneration, its faith, and its 
happiness, however, is incapable of attaching itself to any 
definite acdon ; ic has a sort of dread before the disunion 
whicb is implied in such, although it doesj while remaining 
itself incapable of action, esteem at the same timE that 
spiritual courage which asseits it^d rusolutely and ncilviily 
in a selfproposed object as of nobler worth, yet b aware of 

^ I prcvaojc ifrii It llSfS rtwnnipgi t-f-i ihe inbimiuivc 

Edcalily nl llic cLhinI in The enllr? poa^g# is 

MUfEiTcntly difficiilt triLAilatc, m meteed whalljr Id of at Icttsi 

■part fitum \u rihtibfrHpjetll AppliaUun la Hit choflif of 

^ Ait^mrimr. Fumul in ihc i^tuc that l^ttch A ilal<C b nnt coPrcrel^y 
in actioD^ Inii ruLrki^ iijcJf lo ilie icIhlI boinf^j^cncity of Its 
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its irubility to undeitnice such enterpiiie, and co&s^qiittitly 
considers that it &Lti do jiDthing further for such active per¬ 
sonalities, whom it respects so higblyt than contrast with the 
energy of their decisipn and condict the object of its own 
wisdom. In other words, the substantive ideality of the 
^thtcal Powers. 

The ujXfnd mode ondcr which this ethical content is 
assorted is that of tlte indlA-idual pathos/ which urgos^ the 
active charactetis to thdr moral seir-vindication into tfic 
oppogition they occupy relativdy to others^ atid brings them 
theicby into confIkL The individuals subject to this pathos 
are neither what, in the modem use of the term, we describe 
os ebaraaerSj nor are they mere abstractions They are rather 
placed b the vital midway sphere between both^ standing 
there as iigares of real stability, which are simply that 
which they arc. without aught of collision in themselves, 
without any fluctuating recognition of some other patboSj 
and in so far—in tiib rcspccla contrast to our mod^'n Irony 

eJevated, absolutely deicrminaic characters, who^ dchm* 
tjon^ howei'CTj discovers its content and basis in a particular 
ntUical power. Forasmuch as, thetij the tragic situation 
fust appears in the of individuals who ar« thus 

empowered lo act, the same can only assert itself in the field 
of Aii^ual human Si feu It results from the specific character 
of this alone that a particular quality so afifectsi the subsUn- 
tiyc content of a given individual, that the ktior idcntifica 
himself with his entire interest and being in such a content, 
and penetrates it throughout with the glow of passion^ In 
the blessed gods, however^ it U the divine Nature, in its in¬ 
difference, which is what rs e^ntial ; in contrast to wMch 
wtt have the contmdictlou, which in the las^ Lnstance is not 
treatMi seriously, rather is one which, aa I have ah^dy 
nottced when discussing the Homaric Epos, becomes even« 
lually a sclf-resolvjfig irony. These two modes nr igpects— 
of which the one is as important for the whole a$ the other 
—namely, the unsevered consciousness of the godlihe, and 
the conabaiifig human action, asserted, howevcti in godlike 
power and deed, which determines and e^fecutes the ethiod 
purpose—supply the two fundamcntiil elements, the met^ 
tion of which is displayed by Creek tiugedy in its artistic 

^ Ii is perhaps hat to icpcxt litgeri own phraie. 
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compo^itinR^ iiiKiei ihe farm of £h<pmi and Ai^r^ic /gures 

re5p<;ctjvc!y. 

In modem ijmeSpCoosideKible ducus^on bus b^en mlsed 
OYnr the significnnce of ihe Creeli chorus, and ihe qucstioti 
has been raised incidentally whether it can or ought lo be 
intmdiiced into modem tragedy. In (act, the peed of some 
such siibsianttal foundatioD has been experienced; but crUra 
ha^e found it to prescribe the precise matiner ki 

which eflhet should be gi^eo to such A change, because they 
failed to gmsp with Bulficient penctradon the nature of that 
in which tree tmgedy confiLsts and the necessity of the chorus 
as an essential constituent of all that Gn?efc tragedy implica^ 
Critics have, no doubt, xecognked the nature of the chorus 
to the extent of maintaining that in it we And an attitude of 
tmnquU mediuiioTi over the whole, whcreiis the char^ters 
oi the acdou remain wichtn the limits of thett particular 
objects and situations, and, in short, receive tn the chorus 
and its observations a sundard oi valuaiioti of their cliaraclcfS 
and actions in much the same way as the public dijooveta 
hi it, and within the ilmma itself, an objective repfesentalive 
of its own judgment upon all that is thus represented In 
Ibis view we have to this extent the fact rightly conceived, 
that the chorus is, in truth, there as n Bubstnntivc and more 
enlightened intelhgencK, which warps tis from irrelevant op^ 
•positions, and reficcts upon the genuLuE: issue. Boi^ granting 
Ut!5 to be so, it is by no means a wholly dbinterCisted person, 
at leisure to entertain such thoughts and ethical Judgments 
as it likes as axe the spuctntora, which, uninteresting and 
tedious on its own accoum, could only be attached ffir the 
iake of such luBections. Thechoius is the actual subslanoc 
of the heroic life and action itself: it is, as contrasted with 
•the particular heroes^ the comniiOn folk regarded as the fruit¬ 
ful heritage, out of whicli individuals^ much as flowers and 
towering trees from ihdr native soil, grow and wliereby they 
are conditioned in this life. Consequently, the chorus is 
lieculiarly fitted to a view of Ufa in which th« obligarions of 
State legislaiian and settled rcl^ous dogmas do not, as yet, 
olL as a restrictivfi force in ethical and ^xoj development;; 
but where momlUy only exists in its primitive footi of directly 
animated human life, and it is cuerely the equilibrinrn of un^ 
moved life which remains assured in its stahility against the 
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fc^rfyl collisions ifhiti tliti antagonistic tyiergies of indi¬ 
vidual action produces. We are made avKareof the foci tisjt 
aa assured asyhsm of tlijs kind k also a part of our actual 
exigence by the presence of the chorus. It does not, there- 
tore, ptMtia^Uy co-opcrale with the action; it executes hy iis 
action no right ns against the contending heroes^ it merely 
expresses its Judgcncm as a matter of opidioo; it wams, 
coreinuKratpj or appeals to the divine law, and the ideal 
lorces nnmidcnt in the sqyl, which the imagination grasps 
Id estcmal guise ^ the sphere of the gods that mSt In this 
seli-cxprcssion it is, os we have already seen, lyrical j for it 
d<^ not act mtl thiire arc no events for it to narrate in 
eptcal /orm. The content, however, retains at the same time 
the efne character of substantive universality; and its lyric 
povemenl is of such a nature that it con, and in thtt respect 
in contrast to the form of the genuine ode, approach at 
tiuuis ihot of the paean and the dithyratnk We must lay 
tmpn^ic ^£53 upon this position of the chorus in Greek 
Ijftgedy. Just as the th^lre itself possesses its extcnuLl 
gremnd, its scene and environ ment, so, too, ihc chorus, tliat 
IS the general ccnnmnnityj \a the spiritual scene; and we may 
p3n>p,trcii to the arcMtectiiral temple which surrounds the 
image of the god, which resembles the heroes in the action. 
Aaiong our^lves, statues are placed under the open sky 
^Ihout such a l^kgmund, which also modem traRedy ^ 
does not firauire for the roasnn that its actions do npt 
depend on tb^ substantive basis, but on the pen^onal vnlidon 
and personality, no less than the apparently external con- 
tingencjr of events and drcamstanccs. 

In this respect it is an entirely fatso view which regards 
the chorus as an acadcntal piece of residuary baiy^e a 
mere remnant from the nrigSns of Greek drama. Oi^urse 
ic IS inconiestable that its source is to be traced to the drl 
cuinstanec that, in the festlvtds of Bacchus, so far as the 
artotic aspect la conccnied, the choral song was of most im¬ 
portance until the mtrodaction and iftlemipiion of its counfe 
by one reciter, whose relation finally was transformed into 
and exalted by the real figures nf dramatic nctiom Jn the 
blossoming scajon of tragedy, however, the chorus was not 
by any m^ns mere y retained in honour of this panicuLit 
pliaic or ihc festival aund ntmil of the god IJacclu^rathtr 
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it became continiioiuily mere elaborate in its beauty- and 
l^rmonioiis measares by reason of ihe fact that its assodii- 
tioTi with the drnniatie aclioEi is eis^intiiiil and, indcetip so in¬ 
dispensable to it that the decline of tmaedy is intimately 
Connected with the degeneration of the dortises, which no 
longet ccm;iin an integral member of the whole* hm are de¬ 
graded to a mere embellishment In contrast to thia, in 
romantic tragedy* the chorus is neither intrinsicolLy flpprth 
priaie nor docs it appear to have otiginatEd from chnne 
songs. On the contrary, the content is here of a type whkh 
defeats from the first any attempt to introduce choruses as 
understand by Greek dramatists. For, even if we go back to 
the most primitive pf those sooaUed mystimesp moralicy 
p'Eaj'^ and forces of a simUar character* ftooi which the 
romantic drama Issued, we find that these present no action 
in that uriglniil Creek seme of the term* no outbreak* that is, 
of opposing forces from the undivided consciousneaS of life 
and the god-nke^ To as little extent is the chorus adapted 
to the canditions of chivalry and the dominion of kings, in 
so far aSp in such cases* die altitude of the folk is one of 
mere obi^ience, or it is itself a party'* tnTOlved together with 
the interest of its fortune nr misfortune in the coiir^ of the 
action. And in geuLTal the chorus entirely fails to secum its 
true position whtsre the main subject-matter consists of par- 
tienkr p^pSon:^ ends, and ehanictersp nr any considcrahle 
Opportunity is adJiiitt<^ to intrigue. 

In contrast to the choma^ the s^a?ffd fundamental feature 
of dramatic composition is that of the mdirviiim/s who act 
in with each othcr« In Greek tragedy it is not at 

all the bad will, criincp worthlessness, or mere mbfartune* 
stupidity, and tlie bke, which act as an incentive to such 
collisions* but rather, as 1 have frequently ui^td, the cthidal 
right to a dehnitcH:oiJri5e of action.* Abstract evij neither 
truth in itself, nor docs it arou^ interest- Ai the 
same tittup when wc attribute ethical Eraiis of ehnracteitEation 
to the individuals of the action, thtse ought not to appear 
merely as a matter of opinion, [t is rather implied in their 

* £t£i MU fifitr The tinnlcil 

iboWH ihiU li^£l docs dal mcTcly nkent iha in thr inrli^ 

vwJiial conicitnu^, wbicli k dcoudtkd by ami ^ifei^cd in fycb sctiTiiy* 
Let the onuiJ rthkal tlaim whkh U in wh acibis. 
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right Or plaim thjfc they are acttidlly there as osseriitki on 
thei r omi account. The haziirds of cri me, sach us aru pr c&eue 
in m-odem drama—the usdesSf or quite os much the so- 
called noble criminal^ with hb empty talk about fate^ rre 
meet with in the tragedy of anderit liEeraEurCi rarely, if at 
allg and for the good reason that the ded«ion and deed de^ 
pends on the wholly personal aspect oripierest and oharacteri 
upon lust for powef^ love, honour* or other similuT passions* 
whose justification has its roots e^^dusively tn the particular 
indmaiion mid Individuality, A resoh'c of this character, 
whose claim is based uj?on the contcut of its object* which 
it carries into execution in one restricted dtreciion of parti- 
cukrkationi violates, under certain cmcumstanccs, w hich are 
already essentially tnipLied in the actual possibility of conflicL^^ 
a further and equally ethical sphere of human volition, which 
the chumeter thus confronted adheres to^ and, bv hU thus 
stimulated action^ enforce^ 50 tliat in this way the coHbion 
of powers and individuals equally entiiled to iho clhlcol 
claim is completely set up in Les rnm^eoient, 

sphere of^ this content/ although capable of great 
vuricEy of detail, is not in its essential features very exten¬ 
sive. The principal source of oppositioa, which Sophocles 
in particular* in this respect following the lead of .dEschylua* 
lias acceptfsl and worked out in ihu finest way^tsthat of the 
A the opporition* that is, between ethical life in its 

fiodal umversality and the family as the natural ground of 
moral rukrions- These are the purest forces of tragic rtpre- 
jscnlntipn. It is^ in short, the harmony of these spheres and 
the concordant acdon within the bounds of thei r realiiuid epn- 
tcni^ wliich constitute the perfeettd reality of the moral life. 
In this ret|>cct 1 need only recall to rcKollecilqn the '"^ven 
l^fore Thebes of /Eschylus and, ex a yet stronger H lustra¬ 
tion, the *' Antigon c of Sophocles. Antigone rcveimces 
die tics of blood-rekdonship, the gi>ds of the nether world. 
Creon alone recognises Zeus, the poranioujii Power of public 
life jmd the commonwealth. We come across a similarcon- 
flkl in the " tphigcniiia in Aulis*" as also in the *^4gamem. 
norv" the Choephorac,^ and ** Eumenides of .^ilschyluaL 
and in the '' Elcctra^" of Swhoclfis. Agamemuon, as tine 
and leader of hb army, sacrifices tm daughter in the inierMt 
* Thai U, the ototrti! of iksr dtimatk vAlan in Gr«k dmuo. 
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of the Greek folk and the Trojan expedition. He shatters 
theieby the bond of love as between himself and his daugli- 
ter and wife, which Clytemncslra retains in the depths of a 
mother's heart, and iq revenge prepare# an ignoniititous 
death for her husband cm hu! rcliim. Orestes, their son. 
respects his mother, but is bound to represent the right of 
his father, the king, and strikes dead ihe mother who hore 
hint. 

A cotilent of this type retains its force through all times, 
and its presentation, despite ail difference of nationality, 
vitally arrests our humaJi and artistic sympathies. 

Of a more formal type b tliat second kind of essential 
colluion, an illustration of which in the tragic story of 
<£dipus the Greek tragedians especially favoured. Of this 
Sophocles has k-fi us the most complete example in his 
"CEdipus ReVand “CEdipus iiiCobnos." The problemhere 
IS concerned with the claim of alertness in our intelligence, 
with the nature of the obligation' implied in that wbkh a 
man carries out with a volition fully aware of its acts as 
contrasted with that which he has done in fact, but un¬ 
conscious of and with no intention of doing what he has 
done imder the directing providence of the gods. CEdipus 
^ys his father, marries his mother, begets cmldren in thb 
inoestuotu alHatic^ and nevertheless la involved in these 
most terrible of crimes wi thout active participation either in 
will or knowledge. The point of view of our profounder 
modern consciousness of right and wTong would be to 
nrcogniK that crimes of this description, inasmuch as they 
were neither referable tn a personal Jcnowlcdge or volition 
were not deeds for which the true personality of the perpe- 
liaior was re^nstble. The plastic nature of the Greek on 
the conlraty adheres to the bare fact which an individuB] 
lias achieved, and refuses to face the division impUed by 
the purely ideal attitude of the soul in the selfcotiBcious 
life on the one hand and the objective signifiemice of the 
fact accomplished on the other. 

For oanelviis, to conclude this survey, other collisions, 

'By Rttkiftrtifftng Hegil here swtaa lu mean not to mush the 
wnaimied ikrfat os the demee of lefpcxMfb'tlity which • eeitaio anltnite 
of ttiiad invulven It u ihe wtq« of the iii&crriot) 10 the vindicated 
right, gr iu absence. 
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which chhuv in giuiniral m related w die universally ac¬ 
cepted Assoclnlion of personal artidn to ihe Greek concep¬ 
tion of Hestinyt Or in aottie to tnore eacepdonil 

conditions, are CQni|jOTf;«tivcly speaking less ]m{x>rianL 
In ntl these tragic confiicls, how^iver^ we must above all 
place on one side llic fal&e notion or The 

heroes of tragedy are quite as much under one category as the 
othcT. If we accept the idea as valid that a man is guilty 
only in the case that a choice lay open to him* and he de- 
Ubciaicly decided on the coorie of action which he carried 
mtt, then these plastic figures of ancient drama are guOtlcss, 
They act in accordance with a specific character, a specific 
pathos, for the simple reason that they are thla characteft 
this pathos. In such a cose there is no Lack of dcchion and 
np choke. The strength of great characters consists pne- 
cisely in this that they do not chwsc, but are entirely and 
absolutely just that which they will and achievt Tiiey ate 
amply themselves, and never anything else, and their great¬ 
ness consists in that Weakness iri action^ in other 
words, wholly consists in the division of the personal self 
os such from its content, so that character, vaUhoii and final 
purpose do not appear as absolutely onetmlfied growth; and 
inasmuch a£ no assut^d end lives in the soul as the very 
substance of the particular i^isonaluy, as the pathos and 
might of the mdividimrs entire will, he is still able to turn 
with indeosiofi from this cour^ to tliot, and his final de¬ 
cision h that of caprice, A wavering attitude of thU descrip- 
tion IS alien to th^se plastic creations* The bond between 
the psychploginal state of mind and the coniciit Of the will 
is for them indissoluble. That which stirs them to action Is 
jusl in this very pathos which implies an ethical justification 
and whichj et^n in the pathetic aspects of the dialogue, is 
not enforced in and through the merely personal rhetoric of 
the heart and the sophistry of passion^ but in the equally 
masculine and cultivated objective presence, in the pro- 
round possibilities^ the hannony and vitally plastic beauty 
of which Sophocles woi to a superlative degree mwtt^r. At 
the same rime, howcwir, such a pathos, with its poiential 
Tcsnurcef of collision, brings in its train deeds that arc both 
ifijurioui and wTongfuh They have no desire to avoid the 
blame that resuks therefrom. On the corittary, k is their 
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fame to liate done what they have done. One can in fact 
UTge nothing more intolerable against a hero of this typ* 
thin by saying that he has acted innocently- It is a point 
of honour with finch great chaiaciers that they are guilty^ 
They have no desire to cxdtc pity or our sctuibLlities. For 
k b not the substanlivet but rather the wholly personaj 
dL^ptining *■ of die indhidual cbanicier^ which stirs our in¬ 
dividual pain. These socurrly strong characters^ however^ 
coalesce entirdy with their essential pathos, and this in¬ 
divisible a( 3 :ord inspires wonder* but does not excite beart 
eraoticiiis. The diama of Euripides marks the transition 
to that. 

The firial resulr:^ then^ of the devdopment of tragedy 
conducts us to this issue and only this, namely, that the 
twofold viti{II[!ation of the mutually conflicting are 

no doubt relainrCdi but the mode under which they 

were nmntalned is concdled,. and thu undisturbed ideal 
harmony brings hack agaun tital condJlion of the choruSi 
which attributes without reserve equal honour to alj the 
gods- The true course of dm malic deA^elopmenl consists jn 
rile annulment of cmfradi£iMH£ viewed as such, in ihc 
rcconciliatipn of ibc forces of human action^ which alter*' 
Jiately strive to negate each other in their conflict Only so 
far is mlsfortuhc and suffering not the final bsuCj but rather 
tins satisfaction of spirit, as for the Brst Lime, to virtue of 
such a coddusion, the necessity of all tliat particular in¬ 
dividuals experience. Is abk to ap]>ear m complete accord 
with reason, arid our emotional attitude is tmnquilliied on 
a true ethical bosis^ rudel;^ shaken by the cabmltous result 
to the heroes, but niconciled in the subBitantLiJ facts- And 
it is only In so far os we retain suck a view securely that wa 
shall be in a pcisition to understand ancient tragedy. We 
have to guard ourselves thensfore froin concluding that a 
of rius type Js merely a moral issue con fom] ably 
to which evil is punished and virtue teinirded, as Indicated 
by the proverb that when crime turns to vomit, virtue sits 
down at table.” We have nothing to do here with this 
wholly personal aspect of a self-rejecting peTSoruriity and 
its conception of good and evil, but are concerned with the 

* By dit Vitrh^ti£ dft liegcl 

1-5 mmn the p4yiihi>!a5fkal nt characler on its tnm xcsowbI. 
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jip^ieinince of Uie jifRrfnAtive reeoiiCilialion anJ widi the 
eqtml \Tilidity of both the powers engaig^ io actiml conflict, 
when the colEsion acOjaUy Look place. To as little oitem is 
the necessity of the issue a blind desdny, or in othtir words 
a purely irrational unmtelligiblc fali^ identified with the 
ckssical world by niaoy; ratbisf li is the rationality of destiny i 
albcic it docs not as yet appear as self-conscious Provide 
cnee, iht divine final end of which in conjiinctiDii witli the 
w^orld and indmdtials appears on its own account and for 
others^ dependltig as it does on just this fact that highest 
Power pammount over particular gods and mankind cannot 
suffer this, namely, that the forocjs^ which afiSrrn their self- 
subsistence in modes that ate abslmct or incomplete^ and 
thereby overstep the boundaty of their waimnt^ no tium 
the conflicts which result from thEm, should retam their 
self-stability. Fate drives personality back upon its hmi^i 
and shatters it, when U has grown overwecoing An ir- 
rational compulsion, however, an innocence of suffering 
would rather only €3tclte indignatton in the soul of the 
spectator than ethical trancjuillity. From a rutihcr point 
of riewv therefore, the reoondliation of is equally 

distinct from that of the E/&s. If we look at either AdiiU<a 
or Odysseus in this respect we observe tlial both attain thiiir 
object^ and it is right that they do so; but it is not n con¬ 
tinuous happiness with which they are favoured; they hatie 
on the contrary to taste in its bitleroesa the feding of fluke 
condition, and are fotced to fight wearily through difficullicSt 
losses and sicrifices. It la in fact a universal demand of 
truth that in the course of life and all that takes place in 
the objective world the nugatory characier of finite con¬ 
ditions should compel attention. So no doubt the anger of 
Achilles is reconciled; he obtains from Agamciunon that in 
respect of which he had suffered the sense of insult; he Is 
revenged upon Hector; the funeral rites of Patrodus are 
consummated I and the character of Achilles is acknowledged 
in ail its glory. But his wiath and its reconciliatioo hive for 
0.11 that cost him his dearest friend, the noble PatrocLiui 
and, ill order to avenge himself upon Hector for this loss» 
he finds himself compeUed lo disengage himself rrom his 
angeft to enter once more the battle against the Tro^ns, 
and in the very moment when his glory is acknowledged 




recdv03. the previsioD of his early deathL Tn a iimiLir W 3 .y 
Odyastius nskcEies Ithaca al lost, the goal of his dcsirc; lui 
he docs so alone and in his sleeps living lost all lUs com- 
^janiofus, all th^ waj-biKit>' from ilium, after long years of 
endurance and lattgiKL In this way boUi heroes have paid 
Iheir toll to finite condlEions and the daim of rieme^is is 
evidenced In the destruction of Troy Eind the mi^ortunes of 
the Greek heroes. But this ncmests is simply justice as 
conceived of old, which mcTcly humiliates what is every¬ 
where loo eiukltedT in order to establUh once morie the 
abstract balance of fortune by the instrunicniaJity of tnis- 
foitunc, and which merely touches and aJTccts finite existence 
without further ethical signifi![:atiDn. And this k the justice 
of the Epic in the field of objective fact, die universal rccon- 
dliation of what U simply accommodation.^ The highcr^con- 
cepdon of reconciliation in tragedy is on the contrary re¬ 
lated to the resolution of sprafic ethical and substantive 
fjicts from thdr contradiction into their true harmony. The 
way ill which such an accord is established is asserted onder 
very (hfrerunt modes j 1 propose therefore merely to direct 
atteiitron to the fundamental featiiri^ of tbe acEual process 
hcieln invoived 

/Frf/, we have particularly to emphasize the fact^ that if 
it is the ontsidcdncas of the pathos which constitutes the 
real basis of collisions thb mciely amounts to the statement 
that it Is asserted in the action of life, and thcrcirith Ims 
become the unique pathos Of a particular indivjduaL If this 
on^sidedness is to be abre^ted then it ts thb individual 
which, to the extent that his action jg exclusive Ey identified 
with this isolated pathos, n^ust perforce be stripped and 
ucriheed. For the mdividual here is merely this single Ufe^ 
andt if ihia unity is not secured in its sEability on its own 
accountj the bidivfduat is shattered. 

The filial complete form of this development is possible 
when the individuals engaged in conOict relatively to their 
concrete or objr^ctive life appear in each case casentmlly in¬ 
volved in one whole, so that they atand ryndamentaJly under 
the power of that against which they battle^ and conse- 

* ^£m£r TTic mma tv be that of a firaJ 

utderaent at accoenU, a^caeraJ ^elUenient wo^Eil be pdhzpi. k beiter 
tfzOAlitiuB. 
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<jucnVly' mfrUigc ih<at, whictt, confomt^ly to their ovrn 
essential Ufe, they ought to respeet. Antigone, for exantpk, 
lives ujidef the political authority of Crcoti; she is herself 
the daughter of a king and the affianced of Haetnon, so 
that her obedience to the rqyaJ prerogative is an obligation. 
But Croon also, who is on bis part father and husband, is 
under obligation to respect the saciL-d tics oF rebdonsbip, 
and only hy breach of this can give an order that is in con¬ 
flict with such a sensev In consequence of this we find im¬ 
manent in the life of both that which each respectively 
combats, and they are seised and hiakcn by that very bond 
which is Tcwted in the compass of their own $0^ existence 
Antigone is put to death befoie she can enjo^ what sh* 
looks forward to as bride, and Creon loo is punished in the 
falnl end of his son and wife, who commit suicide, the former 
an account of Anligone’s deaih^ and the lattct owing to 
Hacinon^s, Arnong all the finrC creations ot the oncienl and 
the miidern world—and I am acquainted with intiij neailf 
eTcr)lhing in such a class, and one ought to know it, and it 
i& quUe p05iibk—the *^Vxujgone" of Sophocles is froin this 
point or view in my judgment the most excellent and satisfy¬ 
ing work of art. 

Tht tragic issue does not, however, require in every case 
as ft means of removing both over-emphasized aspects and 
iheeqtml honour which they respectively claim the down- 
tall of the contfislant parties. I'be Eumenides*^ does not 
cod, as \ya ah know, with the death of OrEsteSj or the 
deslniclion of the Eumenides^ these avenging spirits of 
matridde and filial afTection, these opponents of Apollo^ 
who seek* to proteci unimpaired the worth of and reverence 
for the family chief and king, the god who had pfompted 
Orestes to slay Oyiaemncfitra* hut will have Orestes re¬ 
leased froni the punishment and honour besiowed on hoth 
himself and tlic Furies* At the same dme we catmot fail to 
see in thb adjusted conclusion the nature of the authority 
which the Greeks attached to tlidf gods wht^n they pre¬ 
sented them os tnereindividuaU contending with each other. 
They Qppcar+ in short, to the Athenian of everj'day life 
merely as definite aspects of cthl^ experience which the 
principles of mondity viewed in the ir complete and barmonl- 
ous coherence bind together* I'he votes of the ^kreopogus 
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arci equal on either siife, li Athene^ (he goddess^ the lUe 
of Athens* that icua^ned In in ^sentiiil unity] who ndds 
the white pebble^ who frites Orestes^ and at the same time 
pnomi^e^ tutors ond a cult to the Eunieihdes no lea^ titan 
Apolb. As ji cautiost to thb type of cbjcctire recoadlm- 
don the seitlemt^dt may be* of a more personal 

character- In olher wortis^ the individiial dIoncem^ii in the 
action moy In the Ust instance sttnender his onesided poiet 
of s-iew- In ibis betrayal by personality of its essential 
pathos, however, it cannot fail to appear destitute of char¬ 
acter; and tins contmdicts the masentme integrily of such 
plastic figures- The individual^ therefore, can only submic 
to a higher Power and m cotinseJ or command, to the effect 
that while on bis own account he adheres to such a pathq^ 
the will is nevertheless broken in its bivre obstinacy by u 
god a authority. In such a case the knot is not loosened^ 
but, as hi the case of PhilocteleSt it Is severed by a d<us fx 

But as a finoj class, and one more bcauiifu! 

than the aljove rather external mc^e of resolution we have 
the recondliaibn more properly of the saiil itselft In which 
respect there is, in \irtue of the peTWiml sigotBcance^ a re-d 
approach to our modem point of view» Tbe most perfect 
example of this in ancient drama is to be found In the ever 
admirable ^'CEdipus Cobneus" of Sophocles. The pro¬ 
tagonist here has unwittingly slain his lather, s^sciired the 
sceptic of I'hcbcSj and the bridal bed of his own mothen, 
He is not rendped unhappy by these unwitting crimes; but 
the powor of divination he has of eld possessed makes him 
realize, despite himself, the darkm^ of the cx^peritmee tliat 
confronts him, and he becomes fearfully, If indistinctly, 
aware of what Ms position is-^ In this resolution of the riddle 
In himself he resembles Adam, losing his happiness when 
he obtains the knowledge of good and evil. Whot he then 
does, the seer, is tO bUnd himselft then abdicate the thiane 
and depart from Thebes, very much as Adam and Eve are 

* I li iburlly snpporlnl tiy tluc laclM i.i they lur- 

rolid In the iKdiptai It it iht farex at fiicti mthcr ihiui a. pciu ei 

ef prevuion, which Krotue the kiwvledgc uf ihc leniblc truth* Rut 
U here cvidetkElj mort ab»f M b iht itloil »eh 1 pmlnstuii iigiQl- 
ficaacc the dfiuEuii 
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driven from pArudisf. From henceforward hfi wanders about 
a hf^lplcss old man. Flnallj^ a god calk the lembly afOlcrcd 
mnn to himselfi' the man^ that Is, who reriHing the request 
of his MRS that he should return to ThebeSp prefers to clsso- 
ciate with the Etirmys^ the mruif in short, who extin^ishes all 
the disruption in himself and who ptinBes himself in his own 
sottL His blind eyes are made clear and bright^ his limbs 
are healed, and become a treasure of the city which received 
him as a IVec guest. And this illnminaiion in death is for 
ourselves no less than for him the more truly visible recon- 
dliiidofi which k worked out both in and for himself as 
individual imn* in and through^ that i% his essential char¬ 
acter. Critics have endeavours to discover here the temper 
of the Christian hffij we are told wo hav^ here the picture 
of a sinner^ whom God receives into His grace; and the 
fateful tnisfomines which expire in ihdr finite condttlonp are 
made good with the seal of ble^edtiess in deaths Tlic recon- 
dliatton of the Christkn rdigton, howeverp is an lHunUna- 
don of the soul, which, bathed in the evcrlastiug waters of 
salvutioti, is raisM above motml life and its dce&. Here k 
is the heart itself, for in such a view the spiritual life can 
efTect thi% which buries that life and its deed in the gratae of 
the heart itself, counting the recritninations of earthly guilt 
as part and parcel of its own earthly Individuality; and which, 
in the full assuredness of the et&jrmlly pure and sphitual 
condiuon of blessednessg holds itself in iLsdf calm and 
steadfast against such impeachment. The illuminadon of 
CEdlpus^ on the contrary^ remains throughout, in consonance 
with ancient ideas, the restoration of conscious life from the 
strife of ethical powers and vLolations to the Tenew-ed and 
harmonious unity of this fl/tUfii 

^ TEuli L\, mf In dcAih. Scrplidda him&di nf caqrss only vttf 

inUefinhclyf liircvugh ihr CviiletigE of an to jiuctl A {Kh- 

■ktilc ApothcDfi^ 

Tlic TiAiEincnt of iKe j^vml contrail h uo dm^bt tnte eaotjglL It 
may b# dcmbtel, hrra wl Clh^ Ikgol'l dvrEi IntcEpitlAtlQn of the 

rceDndilMtkrjri of C&ltpyf u ooc cotrunmmiUcd in deatn oin be wholly 
biTHipVit ufiUct ibc i^dEOl conccpitTPi Tl would wm Irtitr td odmil 
iltAt m the ifMiit m Ua-vt of the CdlcnEpa*^ we lure, At Icot 

In M» £iir u tlut TsconciiljHlIon ]i objeelfre, and not inerely a rcCOndUhg 
infl Dcnce na ow niiTuds ihc ^iHclAlon, 4f In the oj the defllhj ^ 
King LcAr at Comcltfl, iu IhE icinc thil ^'duth nukei nil iMngi 
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There is a further feature in thiji type ol [^conciliationp 
however* and that li the Of ideal nature of the 

sad^factioD. We may take this as a point of tnmHtion to the 
etherwise to be contrasted ^vince of fifmedj. 

That which is comic as we hiive already seen* in 
general teims the subjectiTe or personal state* which forces 
and then dUsoIves the acdon which issues from it by its 
own effect into and in contradiction^ remaining ihmughotit 
and in virtue of this process tranquil in its own selfasstir- 
ance^ Comedy pDssE!^$se% therefore^ for its basis and point 
of departtire that with which it is possible for tragedy to 
terminate, that is, a soul to the fullest extent and eventually 
recondledt a joyous state* which, however much it is iiistru^ 
mental in the marring of its volitional power, and* indeed^ 
m jt^lf ootttes to grief* by reason of iu asserting voluntarily 
what is in confiict with its aim* does not thererore lose its 
general equanimity'. A personal self-assurance of this char¬ 
acter, however is, fiQm a further point of view, only possible 
in so for as the ctkIs. proposed^ and withal the characters 
include nothing that is on its own account essentially sub¬ 
stantive ; or* if they do possess such an intrinsic worth* it is 
adopted and carried out intenliouaily under a mode which 
U totally opposed to the genuine truth contained, in a form* 
therefore, that is destitute of such truths so that in this 
respect^ as in the previous cas^ it is merely that which is 
itself es&cntiolly of no intrinsic importanciei, but a matter of 
indifference which is marred, and the individual remains 
just as he was and unaffected. 

Such n view is* too* in its genenU lines the conception of 
the old classic comedy, in so far a£ trudition ri±decis it La 
the plays of Aristophanes^ Wo should, however, he catdtil 

xwtet,'* fl ni|i£eriQ5a appmaeh to proUrms which Chnatb^y^ first 
^icftipted Kfiouily to Kilsfc, kbiI whiA moahj' reganled u uualuble 
wkbodt the W#umfFtic3n of a him ulafc, or at least a dtiinc abiOrptioci. 
Kiicn nutmiriiag tint Oittipoa io hU Jcalh becanbc a real ColuEJlLicdt of 
the baitiioakitti] unhy of tbe dde life that received hira, wr -camui with 
truth My ihfll liiidi a reeofldltutkH^ wai om in which he oheml peiHia+ 
«||t* anJ wlkCrt^f he wai cofisciout, eveept In fo Tar m br was Awuc of 
Lhlk hy preViklCA; and ta that rxlctlt the iwmdiktiod was ncrt m Hi 
ilauh» but EHhcTi, tt iti ihe Cbfiilian view* a ennditlcHi uf ihc schiI* a 
OHivbctloii that by hti tlcith he wcriiltl live ii|£Juiit;^{L|inHt HcxHicH in 
het vrUb iKmiG su^cra intopretatioEu, uf micpnimlityx 
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to notice the distinction vh^ther the indiiidyAb in the play 
Eire ttiFare that they sire eomierp or arc so merely fiofli the 
spectator's point of view. It is only the £rst class that we 
on reckon as pan oF the genuine comedy in which Arwto- 
phancs was a master. Confoniiably to such a type a cboiactcr 
Ls only placed in a ddiculous situadoup when wc peredve 
that he bimself is not serious in what is actually of such a 
quality in his puipose and voluntary cfToiti so that this con- 
shtuent of eitner is throughout the means of his own un¬ 
doings inasmuch os throughout such a character is unable to 
enter into any more noble and universally valid inieresli 
which necessarily involves it Itt a siluadon of conflict;^ and, 
even assuming that he docs actually partake of kj merely 
does so in a way thal show:a a riature, which, in virtue of its 
praciical existence, has already annihUated that which it 
appears to strive to bring into operation^ so that after alt 
one sees such a coalescence has never been really cOecled. 
Ibc cQUiic comeSv thetefore^ rather into ploy among classes 
of a lower social order in actual conditions of lifc^ among 
men who remain much as they arc^ and neither are able or 
desire to be an)lbing else; who, while incapable of any 
genuine puthca, have no doubt whatever as to what they are 
^d da At the same rime the higher nature tliat is in them 
is asserted in this that they are not with any seriousness 
at^bed to the Unite condidons which hem them in^ but 
renmin superior to the same and in tliemselvcfi c^ndally 
steadfast and self-reliant against mishap and loss. ITiis 
absolute freedom of spirit, which brings its own e^ntlnl 
comfort from the Erst in all that a nioji undertakes, this 
world of the blith^^ of humari soubllfc is that to which 
Arisiophanea tonduci^ usl, Without a reading of him it is 
hardly pcjssiblc to Imagine what a wealth of e^berance there 
H in the human heaii- 

The interests among which this type of comedy moves 
are not necessarily taken from the opposed spheres of tc- 
UgioDt morality, and art On the contniry the old Greek 
comedy remains no doubt within the limits of thia positive 
and suhstMtive content of human life; but it is the in^ 

* Kegel nicacij the cocflkt between tbir nqirerul EocittI Efttcicst iM 

the pfit»te inl-etEtt, between the eaiLcretc H>dij life and itkc whtilty 
printE ILCn- ^ 
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caprice^ Ihe njlgar folly md pervenrhy, by rea^n 
of irhLch the characters concemfl^ bring to nought actmties 
which in tbdr aim have a finer sigTiihcance. And in thU 
tesjpect an ample and very pertinent material is supplied 
Aristophanes pcwtly by Greek gods, and partly by the life of 
the Atbcnmn people. In other werds^ the configuration of 
the divitie in hiimiin ioipemmiiijQn Itself posses-ses, In its 
mode of prescntallon and its patlicularizaiioti^ to the extent 
at least that k m furthei enrorced in opposition to that 
which is merely cne-^decl Emd human, the contraditLion 
that is opposed to the nobility of its significance; it is thus 
permitted to appei^ as a purely empty exteosion of ibis 
personal life which is inadequate wholly to express it* More 
particuinriyf however, Aiistophimcs revels in the follies of 
the coiuTnon folk^ the stupidities of it^ orators and states¬ 
men, the blcjckhtadedness of war* and is eagefj above all, 
and with idl the politeness of his satire and the full weight 
of bis ridiciile, but also not without the profotiriidest mean¬ 
ing, to hand over the new tendeiides of the imigedii!^ of 
EuHpides to the laughter of his fcllow-citimns. The chat- 
octets he has imported into the substance of his anuudng 
artistic creations he mns into the mould of fool from the 
start with a sportive fiincy that seenifi inexhaustible, ks that 
the very idea of a roxional result is impossible. He treats 
all alike, whether it be a Strepsiades^ who wih join the ranks 
of philosophers in order to be rid of his debu, or a. Socrates, 
who offers to instruct the aforesaid Sttepsiad^ and his son, 
or Bacchus, whom he makes descend into the lower world, 
in order to bring up a genuine iTOgic poet* and in just the 
same way Cleon, the women and the Creeks, who would 
hke to pump up the gcMidess of Peace froin the well. The 
key note that we find in all these i-aiious creaticins is the 
impeEttubfible self-assunince of such characters one and all, 
which becomes all the more emphn^c in proportion ax they 
prove themselves incapable of carryung into effect that which 
they project. Our fools hem arc so entirely uncnihatrassed 
in their folly^ and also the more sensible among them possess 
such a dnetnre of that which runs contrary' tq the very 
course Upon which they oie set^ that they oil, the more 
sensible with the rest, remain fixed to this personal attitude 
of prodigious impctturbUlLy, no matter wlot comes next or 
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whiiFC it ih^fn. It \± in fact the blessed laughter of 

the Olympian gods, with their nntmitbitrd equimlimty, now 
at home In the hunLaii breast^ and prepared for all ton- 
tittgenccs. And withal we never dnd Aristophanes merely a 
cold or evil-disposed mocker. He was a man of the ftnest 
education, a most cacempkry cilizen, to whom the weal of 
Athens wa 5 of really deep ijnpomnee, and who through 
thick and thin shows himselT in be a true patriot. Wl^t 
therefore in the fullest sense resolved in hk comedies 
\% as already stated, not the divine and what is of ethical 
import, but the thoroughgoing upside^owrhness which in¬ 
mates ilself into tire semblance of the^e substantive forces, 
the p^tictilar form and distinedve mode of its roanifesLa- 
tion, in which the essential thing or niotrer is already from 
tire first no longier present* so dmt it can without restricCion 
be simply handed over to the unconcerned play of un- 
qualined ptirsonal caprice. But for the very reason that 
Aristophanes makes mcplick the absolute contmdlction 
between the essential nature of ibe gods, or that of political 
and scx^ial life* and the personal actirides of individual 
persons or cituens, who ought to endow such substantive 
lorra wHth realltyp wc find in this very triumph of purely 
petwnal self cissertioii, despite all the profounder insight 
which the poet displays, one of the greatest sjTuptoras of 
the degeneracy of Greece. And it is on account of this that 
these pi ctures of a wholly unperturbed sense of “ evetything 
coming out right in the end “ * are as a tnatter of fact the List 
important harvest wliich we have from the poetry created 
by the exuberant genius, culture, and wit of the Greek 
nation^ 

(|I) 1 shall now direct attention to the dramatic art of the 
modem worlds and here, too, I only propose to emphasise 
the more goncnil and fundamental features which we find of 
importance, whether dealing with tragedy or the ordinary 
drama and comedy. 

(rifl) Tfflg^y, in the nobility which dlslingutshes it in its 
ancient piastre form, is limited to the poitmi point of view 
that for its exclt^ive and essential basis it only enforces as 
cfTective the elhicoUy substantive content and its necessary 

^ I iMuk Ri™ nuike eo the 5rlf cobed 

w-ord he, ** the at bdttoin well beiog/' 
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jLnct, on the other hrindt leaves the indindiial and £iib- 
)ecii%'e sfcif-penetradon of the dnunalic charactefs essentially 
onevolved; while cooaedy qn its port* to complete what we 
may regard as the reversed side of such plastic tonstnictiorii 
exhibits to us the fK^rsonal caprtcc of soul-life m the unfet¬ 
tered abondounient of its topsy-torvydom and ulliniate dis- 
solution^ 

/lU^t/v accepts in its own province from the first 
the principle of subjectivity or sclf^issertiom It makes, there- 
forut the personal intimacy of character—the eharacterf that 

which is no purely indi^idiaai and vital embodinicnt of 
ethical forces in the classic sense^its peculiar object aiid 
cotilcnr* rtj moreo^^et, makes, in a type of concumence that 
is adapted to this end, human actions come into colli^on 
through the mJtrument^Uty of the external aeddent of cir¬ 
cumstances in the way that a contingency of a similar char¬ 
acter is also decisive in its effect on the consequtmcci or 
appears to be so decisive. 

In this connection wc would subject lo examinaLioii the 
following fundamental points: 

M'nt, the nature of the varied winch ought to come 
into the executive processor the action as the content of the 
characters iheneim 

Se^ndfy, the oahire of the tmgic €hnimf£rs themselves, as 
also of dig collisions they arc compelled to face. 

Thirdly^ the nature of the fiiml mni and tragic Teconcilia- 
don* as these differ from those of ancient tragedy. 

To start wiLh| we may obsen^e that^ however much fn 
rouiandc triig€?dy the personal aspect of suffering and pas^ 
sions, in the true meaning of such an attitude, is the focal 
centre, yet, for all that, itts impossible in htiman activity 
that ihe ground basis of definite ends borrowed from the 
coocrele worlds of the fnmilj^j the State, the Churchy and 
others should be dispensed wuh+ In so fari how-cver, as in 
the drama undar discussiorii it is not the substantive content 
ns such in these spheres of life which constitutes the main 
inten^t of individuals. Such ends arc from a certain point 
of view particularized in a breadth of extension and varietyi 
as also in exceptional modes of ptesentmeDt, in which it often 
happens that what is truly cssentml is only able to force itself 
9n our attention with attenuated strength. And over and 
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above ibis iact, lliesc crds recGiv'o an entirely allered form. 
In the pravims of religion, for example, the content which 
pn^ctnbentl)' is asserted is no longer the particular ethical 
powers cihibilcd imagi^iivcly under the mode of divine 
individuals, cither in their own person or in the pothoa of 
human heroes. It U the history of Christ, or of saints and 
the litfi, which is now set hefoie us. In the political com^ 
murnty it Is mainljf the position of kingship^ the power of 
vassal chiefs, the smfe of dynasties, or the particular meuibcrs 
of one and the same nillnfi family which forms the cootetrl 
of the vaned pictum. Nay, if we take a step further we End 
M the principal subjecl-mauer questions of eis-ic or private 
right and other rel^ons of it siinilar chamcler; an^ furtlicr, 
We shall find a similar attention paid to features in the Camilr 

i Of aiwicot dmnm. 

And the reason of this is that, inasmuch as in the spheres of 
life above-mentioned the pr^iple of the personal life in its 
indcpendfrftce hjis asieited its cLum]^ tipvieL pliasfts of exist- 
ei»M moice thetr inevitable appearance in each one of them, 
which the modern man claims to set up as the end and 
duuctory of his action. 

And, from a further point of view in this drama, it is the 
nghi of subj^vity, as above defined, absolutely unqualified, 
which IS tetamed as the dominating content; and for this 
resign personal love, honour, and the rest make such an 
«clusve appeal as ends of human action that, while in one 
directum other relations cannot fail to appear as the purely 
catemal background on which tiicse interests of our modem 
hfc arc set in motion, in another such relations on their own 
accoijnt actively conflict with the requiriijnenls of the more 
indnudual state of emotion. Of more profound significance 
still IS wrong and criim^ even asiutmng that a particular 
ci^ctCT does not deliberately and to start with place him- 
self in eiUier, yet does not avoid in onlcr to amb his 
origmal purpose^ 

Arirhfurthennnre, in contrast to this psuticulariiation and 
rodividiial0tandpoint,the ends proposed may likewise either 
m one direction cjtpand to cover ihe universality and all- 
mdusive emhtace of the content, or they are in omiber 
uppreh^ded and tarried into execution as themselves in- 
irinsically substantive- In the first respect, I will merely 
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rocaU to memciry ttiat is^ically philosoplilc.^] Iraged^^. the 
tausi ^ of GtKiEht?, in whichp on the one hand, a spirit of 
dtsilluffon in the pumuit of science, and, on the other, the 
vital nsodrceg of a worldly life and earthly enjoyment—m a 
tFord, the attempted piedtation m the tragic manner of an 
individuars wisdom and strife with the Abwltite in Lt^ essen¬ 
tial signiiii!=tncc and ptumomenal maniresEatiDti, oETco a 
breadth of con tent such as no other dramatic poet has hitherto 
venttjred to inclnde in one and the same compositpon. The 
“ Carl Moor ” of Schiller is something of the same Jashion. 
He rebeta against the entire order of civic society and the 
collective candition of the world and the hocnanity of his 
lime, and fordoes himself ai such against the same* Wah 
Iciiistem in the same way conedves a great and far-readimg 
pntpose, the unity and peace of Germany, an object he fads 
xo carry into effect by the mtaina which^ in virtue of the fiict 
that they are welded together In an artiBclal manner, and 
one that lacks csscFitial coherence, break in pieces and come 
to nought precisely in the direction where he is most anxious 
of their success ^ and he falls in the same way by reason of 
liis opposition to the imperial authority, upon which he him¬ 
self and his enterprise are inevitably sluiUered. Such objects 
of a world-wide policy, such m a Carl Moor ora Wallefisteia 
puTBue, me AS a rule not accoioplLshed at the liands of a single 
ittdividual by the simple means that other men are induced 
to obey and co-operate; they are carried into eSTcct by the 
comrnanding personality, pnly acting in conjunction with 
the wills of many others, and in part in opposition to^ or at 
least on lines of which tlrey have no knowledge, Asanillus- 
iraiion of a conceptioti of objects viewj^ in their essential 
significance, T will merely instance ccttdn tragedies^ Cal, 
deron, in which lo%Ct bononri and similar virtues arercspcc- 
dvely to the rights and ahlEgations in which they involve the 
chwiictcrs of the action, treated k so many unyielding laws 
of independent force wkh all the stringency of a code, Wc 
find also f^cqu^mlly much tiie same thing assumed in Schiiler^s 
tragic characters.^ though the point of view is no doubt 
wholly diffetent, at least to the extent that such bdivitluats 
conceive and combat for their ends with the assumption 
they ore universil and absolutely valid human rights. So in 
the early pby of " Kabale und Licbe ^ Major Ferdtnniid 
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Rfniks iO defend the rights (if Nature against the eonvi^niencg^ 
of fashjQiwbLe societyiand^ above at^ daims of the Marquis 
Posa Grecdoin of thought as in m^eciiible possession of 
tiumanity, 

(knerdfy speakings however, in modern traftedy it is not 
Ute substantive Content of Us object in the interest of which 
men actj and which is maintained us the stimulus of their 
passion; mther it h the inner eitperience of their heart and 
mdividua] emotionp or the particular qnoJiries Of their per- 
^pnaSiiy^ which insist on satisfaction* For even in Uie 
cMinples already referred to we hnd that to a tieal extent in 
thM heroes of Spanish honour and love the content of iheit 
ultimate ends is so esseodally of a personal character that 
the righ^ and obligations dedudhk from ihc same are able 
to fuse in direct concurrence with the individual desires of 
the heart, and to a large exten4 too, in the youthful works 
ofSchlOcr this continual insistence upon Nature^ rights of 
man, and a converted world somewhat savours of the excess 
of a wholly personal enthiisiasm. And if it came about that 
Schiller In later years endeavoured to enforce a more mature 
tj^ of pc^os, this was simply due to the fact that it was 
his id^ to restore once again in modem dnmmtie art 
the principle of ancient Lragfsdy, 

In order to emphasise still more distinctly the dHTcience 
which in this respect obtains between ancient and modem 
tragedy^ I will merely ri^fer the reader lo Shokespetre's 
** Hamlet.*^ Hpe we find fundamefitally a coilisiqn similar 
to that which is introduced by *4^sebyliis into his ‘^Choc- 
porae " and tliat by Sophocles into his Electrap" For Ham- 
leris father^ ton, and the Kingi, as in these Greek plays, has 
been murdered, and bis mothur has wedded the murderer, 
lliat which+ how^evcTj in the conception of the Creek 
dramatists possesses a certain ethical jusiihcadcFn—I mean 
the death of Agamemnon—rehitivdy to his saoiHcc of 
Iphigeueb in the contrasted case of Bhaiespeare^s pky, can 
only be viewed ns an atrocious crime, of which JlamkFs 
mother is innocent; so that the son is merely concerned in 
his vengesmee to diwt his allcntion to the fnitricadal king^ 
and there is nothing in the latteris character that possesses 
any real claim to His tespccr. The real collision, therefore^ 
docs not turn on the fact that the son, in giving cflect to a 
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rightful sense of vengean^ce, is hlniself forced to ^loUie 
inoralityi but ralber on iht [tarticalar pcrsoi^ilityv the inner 
life of Hamlet, whose noble soul is noL steeJed to this kind 
of eneigetic activity, but, while full of coiilcmpt for the 
world and life, what between making up his mtnd iind 
attempting to cany into dlect or pteparing to carry uilo 
edect Its resolves, i s band ted from pillar to post, and hnaJly 
through his own proemstination and the exterEiai course of 
events meets his own doom. 

If we now turn, m close Connection with the above con¬ 
clusions, to our point of fundamental importance in 
modem tragedy-'that is to say, the nntune of the choiactcni 
and their collisionfr^we may sum manly tjiV^ a point of 
departure rroni the following general obBemdons. 

The heroes of ancient cL^ic tragedy discover circuRi^ 
stances under which they, so long as they irrefnigahly adhere 
to the oMf ethical state of pathos which alone corresponds 
to their own already formed personaUtyj must infalUbly come 
into conHItt with an ethical Power which opposes them and 
possesses an equal etfucol claim to reccignEtion. Rotnantlc 
characters, on the contrary, are from the first pkced within 
a Hide tixpariBe of contingent relatiorks and conditions, within 
which every sort of action is possibl tj so that the confiict, to 
which no doubt the ejctcmal condiiiDns presupposed supply 
the occasion, essentially abides within the itself, to 

which the individuiils concerned in Ihelr passion give effect, 
not, how<-ver, in the interests of the ethical %'jndication of the 
truly substantive ebiniji, but for the simple reason that they 
are the kind of men they are. Creek heroes also no doubt 
Mt in accordance with their p^icular individuahty; but ihk 
individuality, as before noted, if we take for our cxunples the 
supreme rc^is of undent tragedy^ is itself ncceasarty- iden- 
ticSil with an ethical pathos which ts substantive. In modem 
tragedy the peculiar dutracler in its real significance;, and lo 
which it as a matter ofaccldcnt remains coustant, whether it 
happens to grasp after that which on its own accontit is on 
mond pounds justifiable^ Or U emried into wrong and crime, 
forms its resolves under the dictate of per^nal wishes and 
necessities^ or among other things purely extemaJ co trsidera^ 
tions. In such a cnsei therefore, though we may have a 
coaleacence between the moral aspect of the object and the 
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cbaractert yct^ Tcn^ all that^ such a concurrence does not con- 
siituLe, and cannot constitute—©wing to the divided cfcuir^ 
aclar of ends, piissiDi^ apd the life ivliolly [>crsorud lo the 
iiidividualt the ^sstxrtiai baals and objective condition of the 
depth and beauty of the tragic dmntijL 

In vieir of the great variety of dilference which further 
separates pafticulai chameters in this type of poetiy, it ts 
iippossibte eo do much in the way of generaluEatiop, 1 wiU^ 
therefnrie, restrict myself to a reference to the foUowing fun¬ 
damental points of Tiuwp A primary' oppositiDti which at 
once invites notice is that of an oAiIrti/ff and consequently 
farmalf characterixaticri in its contrast with the actnal indt- 
vidfiab whom wts are accustomed to meet in the concrete 
living world. As example of thb type, we may with excep- 
tiQpiil pertinency cite the tragic characters of the French and 
Italians^ which* originating in the i milation of ancient drama, 
to a greater or less degree merely amount to pure personifi¬ 
cations of specific passbns, such as love* honour, fame, 
aiDbition, tyranny, and so forth, and which, while they 
present the motJTi^ of their actions* as alao the gradation 
and quality of their emotions to the best advantage with a 
lavish display of declamation, aEid all the ^ts of rhetoric* 
none the less by doing so rather resemble the dramatic 
faitorcs of Seneca thiirt tbe dianiatic mEisterpieces of the 
Greeks, Spanish tragedy also tecelviisg the stomp of this 
abstract irtyle of character-drawing. In this case^ however, 
the pathos of love, ip its confilct with honour^ friendship, 
royal prerogative, and Lhc rest la itself of so ahstmet a stibjec- 
rivecharacter thatin the case where the intention Is to make 
this equally ideal ‘ snbsiontLility stand out as the genuine 
object of Interest, a more complete ijardcuLiriiation of 
ch^ctCfs is hardly fea^ble. 'Ihe cbweters of Spanish 
dran^ howevo', often possess a certain kind of solidity* 
and, if 1 may use the eapressiori, mfioubk petaonaJity, how¬ 
ever wanting in content it may be, a feature that is ah^nt 
from French work; and at the same liinc Spanish wriicrt, 
heie also in contrast to the cold simpUdty which the move- 

^ Sti^if4ttfia/ris/, Ijtal, that nj cippewsl to m 

MflKnV bJi9«d op the faffifl of liVinc «opb. IinEKTsotWlB™ of 
q[UiiliticiinugiTted rmthir than pgrtrait* orhntic men, i<ieaj ihercforr la 
■ Lbeozeti^ and bad ECEua- 
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French imgedi« ediibits cfwn in thei> tragic com- 
I^ition, know how to make ap with the devwlv mirefited 

devdo^meEiis thJ 

deficiency refened to in the matter of dmraclerizktion. 

In con^t to teth these schools, and in their tnasierv of 
fully developed human chaiaaers and^r* 
7' are exoepliotiaJJy distinguished' and 

;s=^ “^”5 “■« "»> “ 

aialicspeare. For even in the 
a purdy fo^ pass^as for instance am. 
binon in Mac^th or jealonsy in OthdJo, claims as its field 
the enti^ pathos' of his tragic hero, such an abslraeSn 

fiill breadth of the personahw 

throughout endre men. In (act, the more Shakespeare on 
the infinite embrace of his worid-stage, proceeds to develop 
e eatreme Itmi^ of evil and folly, to that client, us I have 
ah^y observed, on these very boundaries—of eoutw. not 
•*°**''^ embellishment—he concen- 
these chaiucteis m their limitations. 3\Tiile doing so. 

them mtdJigence and imaginaio^ 
witi« by virtue of thi 

BTL^^mnL' tbemselvesobjectttvdyas a work of 

ntVk* artists of themsclvis, and is fully 

abl^ ^oiigh the complete vinlity and truth of his chatac*^ 
to^tion, to awaken our interest in ciiminals, no less than in 
the most vulgw and weatwitted lubbers and fools Of a 
1 '’’f* eaptession he makes his tragic 

individual, realistic. empS* 
^ly vitol, i^moidituinly vanous. and. moreover, wh^ it 
Mms adviable, it can nse to sublimity and is marked Uv 
S T® uUcance, Its ideal intensity and 

i>* images and Lile 
fl«h from each other with lightning lapiditv. Its verv 
fhetonq here the baiten child of no sch«l,*but the groiJth 

U P^^^bon into human personality, 

IS toch that, if we take into account this estiuordinan-union 

nwreuft^J^ ^ ff«Ed’i eipr««Mi, btmj unible to 

SsTife ^ ''’Si* vandhi™ U mta* or 

1 ™ j^™i*06i ^ut it \i rofitcd ^n Cieck Ui^mturr. 

l«H BaommsAfff^ lif., io ihh [mticiiUt dc^iiiikn of iKeir ( 

jv 
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of the directncffl of \\(o itseU and ideal ^cainess of ^ 

shall fmd it hatd indeed to point to t. Bingle other 

poet among the modems whom we a« entttl^ to nwk in 

bS^c^mpo^y. No doubt Goethe in hjs youth made a real 

effort to achieve some approach to a like i^tural 

detailed chamcteniation; but in the ^ force an^^»- 

doB of passion hU rivalry collapifii The style 

Main, has shown an inacaaing ten^nq' to violent method^ 

t^tcinpestueiis expaliatioii of which lack the true core o 

reaHtv for their basis, ■ 

bftidcni chatacttira abo diiTer irt the nature: of 
staaev oi tbdr apiiiHial and djstraction. V\ e nna^ 

PO doubt, the weakness of Lndedsioii, the fluctuation of 
lefluctton, the weighing of iwisons, conforicably to wmen a 
resolve should be directed, her* and there in tl^c drama, 
and more partioibrly in the iragedi® of hunpidcs, Uut 
Euripides is a writer whose tt-ndeccy is aheady lo forsate 
the wholly plflsiic ooreiplcteness of chaiactenratiou and action 
and to develop esceptional aspats of pcrsonu sennbility. 
In modem tragedy we meet yet more frequently 
ladne chmeters, more particularly the ground thai they 
sue ^scntially under the of two opposed pa^saons, 
which make them flactuate from oae resolve or one Itmd 
de^ to another. I bavu alr^dy mxule some ohsemlJORB 
on this alttlude of VJidlliitJoo in another cowtcati and wul 
now TOtrcly siappkmeiit this by statihE that, (dthouah the 
tragic action must depN^nd on coUiding factor:*, yet whem 
we Ind such a division in and the same individikal such 
a cpncarfcjicc is always attended with precanotis Conse- 
quenecs. And ihe icahjo is that this disruption inia inttmes^ 
which art opiiosed to each other, is due in part to an ob¬ 
scurity and obttisencss of the intelii^cnce, and in some: 
tneasutCt loU, to wcahnw and immahinty. Wc come across 
characters of tha type in the cnreatiotis of Goethe's younger 
days^ notably Wdslingen, Femajido b *VSteib,^ and alxjve 
ali Clavigo- They are, as we may say, d^blc nven, who arc 
imable to seeurc a r^dy» and so stable, individnahtyH It is 
YthoW^ another mailer when two opposed spheres of life or 
tnorol obligalion are equally sacred to a character which, on 
ita own aecounti is not deficiimit in stability, and such a per¬ 
son is under the necessity of ranking himself on side to 
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the exclusicin of ihe other. In a case of tliat kfndp the vacil- 
Idition is incnely a niomeot of passa^c^ sttsd does not itself 
constitute;, os it were* the nervous systctn of the chareicitj. 
Agaittp of a soinewhat simifiLr kindf is the te.^c case where 
the ipiritual life is seduced^ despite its nobler purpose^ into 
objects of |>assioii which arc coiitmdietory * to the same, as 
in the caseof Schille it's'"H oly Jlaidp”and are then forced to 
seek a recovery from Uija dbision of the soul in llidr own 
tntlmate or object ]yc JifCj or pay the penalty. At the same 
timci this perscuJil tragedy of the distmetion of souMifep 
when i| is made the pivot on which the tragic action revolves,* 
coniairtSp as a mJe, what ia merely pitiful and painfuh or, 
from another standpoint, cxas|Krating;^ and the poet will 
rather do better to avoid h than go out of his way to find it 
and develop jL The worst case b thali however, whene such 
a v^adllation and veering totmd oF character and the entiro 
personality is—the very dialectk of art being thrown awry 
for thb purpose—made the pnneipk of the entire presenta- 
ddfl^as though the truth of all importance was to demon- 
sbate ihat no chamcEor b in itsdf firmly rooted and self- 
* assuretL llie one-sided ends of specific passionsp it is true, 
oi^bt not to bring about a realization which b secured 
without a battle; and also^ in everyday lUc^ they cannoi (ail 
to cifpersenoe, through the reactionary power of conditions 
and individiiab which oppose them, their finite character 
and lack of stability. An is^ue of this kind, however, befom 
the appeanuice of which we are unable to get the pertinent 
concliiiiioD, ought not to be iniroduced as a dialecfioil piece 
of wheel adjustinctit * in the personality itsdf; if it [s, ihe 
person concerned, viewed os ths persotial state of the soul, 
b a wholly empty and undefin^ formt whose collective 
living growth is foundp no less in respect to its obje^cts than 
in iis chafactcri to be whoUy wanting in delinlLlon. In 
much the sotne way the cascp aho, is othrrwi-ief where the 
change in the spiritual condidon of the entire man itself 

'■ n ifliir mean ihat the ;:ia«£iomi ate opposed to each oLhet. The 
nett re^ i* lli« lame, 

* Ut.p Is niitifr the traii^c terer.^' 

* * The epithet mtgbt mean abo "^a^eitlve <Ff penout irtitiiws,** 
hut Ihe ot^r epicheL^ nUher thu reitdedngh 

* A^ddirsvtrk. Thu ol tlih pa^nge, in. Il> ihmdlfaJ jjitlyib, 
ji tJtremeJy diScnlt m«ely to traiiiliiei hut to tiillDv de^ty,. 
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appcQirfi as a dir^l ccnseqq^ni of jiiat thb, its own kind of 
S6ir'dc!tac:hinent, &q that only diiit b dEnrdoped and eoiplia- 
liitH^J whkh csscntinlly and frotn the firat Lay seared in the 
character* As m cxainpk% find in Siokespean^a Lesar 
that the onginil folly of iho old nian is intonddod to the 
point of ni^nuss much in the same way that Gloatcr's 
spiritual blindness is converted into actual physical hLind- 
neas, in which for the Srst time his eyes are opened to the 
injo distinctidn in the love he enteitams for hts two sons 
respcctivtdy* It Ij pnedsely Shakespeare whOp ns a contrast 
to that exposition of vacillating and essenliolJy sdf-diinded 
characters^ supplies us with the finest cxampltAof e^ntialLy 
stable and consequential characterSp ivho go to their doom 
precisely in virtue of tliLa tenacious hold upon themsehes 
and their ends. Unsupported by the unction of the moral 
law, but miller corned onward by the formal ncccssaty off heir 
personalily^ they sulfet themselves to be involved in ihcir 
acts by the coil of external circomstanesa^ or they plunge 
blindly therein and maintain themselves th&re by sheer force 
of willp even where all that they do is merely done bemuse 
they are impelled to assert themselves against oiherx^ or be- * 
eaiiEE they mve simply come to the particular pdnt they have 
rcachc<L The rise of insurgent passion, one essentiolEy corv 
sonant with a certam type of chameter, one which hog not 
as yet fully emeigedi but now secures its utmost iixpansionj 
this onward moveroent and process of a great soul, whh all 
the intimate traits of its evolutioiit this picture of its self- 
dcstmctivo CDcdict with circumstances, human and ohjecUve 
conditioTis and results^ is the main content of some uf 
Shakespeare's most interesltng tragedies. 

The last of the subjects which we have still to discuss as 
proposed is the nature of the tmgii- issue which characters in 
our present drama hive to cunfroatt os also the type of 
tragic miffto/m/ioff compatible with such a standpoint In 
ancient tragedy it is the etemal jui^tlce whichj as the absolute 
might of destiny* delivers and restores the harmony of sub¬ 
stantive being in itB ethical cbiracter by its opposition to 
the panicukf forces which, in thdr strain to assert an inda 
pendent subsistence, come into collision^ and which, in 
virtue of the rational ideali ty implied in its. operations, satis- 
lies US even where we see the downfall of particular men. 
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Iti SOI far as a jtislioe of the same kind is ptesenl in modern 
It IS nepESsanly, in part, more abstract on account 
of me closef difTerentiatJOrt of ends and characters, and, 
in part, of a colder nature and one that ts more akin to 
that of a cnniiml court, in virtue of the fact that the 
wo^ and crime into which individuars are necessarily 
earned, m so (ar as they are intent upon eaemtin.^ their 
designs, are of a [irorounder significance, Macbeth, for 
instance, the eider daughters of Lear and their husbands, 
the pr^idcnl in “Knbale und Liebe^" Richard lO, and 
^y simtLir examples, on account of their atrocious con¬ 
duct, only dcsen-e tile fate they get This type of A'wiir, 
ment U 5 ^y is presented under the guise that individuab 
are crushed by an actual force which they have defied in 
order to catty out tlidr personal aims. Wnllcnstein, for ex¬ 
ample, IS shattered on the adamantine wall of the imperial 
but the old Fiocolomini, who, in older to maintain 
the lawful regime, betrays a friend and misuses the tights of 
fficndship, is pimished through the death and sacrifice of 
bis sotL von Bcrhchingen, too, attacks a dominant 
and securely founded pitlitical order, nnd goes to ground, as 
Heiglingen aird Adelheid, who range them^ves. nq. 
dqubt* on the side of this po-itet^ hut* ihfoyt^li 

^ngful di£t?d and dislopil ty, prepare ihe way to disaster. 
And along widi this wc have the demand emphiisized in 
virtue of the pensemd poitii of view of such cbameieri, that 
these should of necessity appear themselves to adtnowL^ee 
the juMice of ihefr fate. Such a state of occepLance m^y 
enhcr be of a teligtous nature, tn which cose the soul be- 
mmm conscious of a more eaaJted and indestruedbEe c&n- 
dinon of blessedness with which to confront the cnllapse of 
Its mimdmiG pmonalj^; or it may be of a more fomiJ, 
more worldly, m so far, that h, as the strengrh 
ana equanimity of the character persists in its cotiis^ up to 
Ijie jioint of overthrow witbouE brenJcing asunder; and in 
tmswajft despite all circumstance and mischances, preserves 
with uninipaimd energy its personal freedom. Or, a final 
aUefnatiA'e, where the stibstsnce of such acceptance is of 
more real value, by the recognition that the lot which the 
individual riecctve* is the one, however hitler it may be. 
which Elia action merits. ^ ^ 
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From another point of vIctTj however, wc may see tlic 
titkgic isaiae oJso merely in the of the effect of unhappy 
circumstances and external accideEilis^ which might have 
brought about, quite as readily, a different result and a 
hiippy condtision. Frotn such a point of viaw we have 
merely left us the ccnceptiDti that the modem idea of indi- 
vldufthtyr with jis seardiing deftnidon of character, circum- 
stai^eSf and devdopEnctits, is handed aver essentially to the 
contingency of the earthly state, and ruiist carry the fateful 
issues of such ffjiitude, Pum cofiittiL^nidDn of this sort is, 
however, destitute of meaning; and It h nothing less than a 
frightful kind of extemoJ necessity in the particular case 
where we sec die downfall of essentmJly noble natures in 
their conflict thus assumed with the mischance of purely «- 
tcfftal accidents. Such n course of events can uiEistcntLy 
arreat our attention; but in the result tl can only be horrib]!^ 
and the demand is direct and irresistible tliat the external 
accidents ought to accord with that which is identical with 
the spiritual nature of such noble cheracLers. Only jis thus 
re^^ed can we feel ourselves reconciled with the giievous 
cud of Hamlet and JulieL From a purely ottemal point of 
view^ the death of Hamlet appears ns an noddent occafloned 
by his duel with Laertes and the interchange of the daggers. 
But In the background of Hamlet's soul, death is already 
present from the first. The Sandbank of finite condition 
will not content his splriL As the focus of such moumijig 
and weakness, such mckrncholy, such a loathing of all the 
condidom of life^ we feel from tbo first that, hemmed within 
such an environ merit Of hoiror, he is a tost man, whom the 
surfeit of the soul has wetlnigh already done to death before 
death itself approaches him from without. The same thing 
may be observed in tbu case of Romeo and Juliet* The 
^ound on which these tender blossoms have been planted 
ts alien to theii nature ; we have no ftltermtive left us hut lo 
lament the pathetic imruKi^'ncy of such a b^utiful iDve^ 
which, as some tender rose In the vzU of this world of acci¬ 
dent, is broken by rude storms and tempests, and the 
frai^tble fcckouLngs of noble and well tn^ning devices; 
This piiifu] state of our emotions is, however, simply a feel¬ 
ing of recondlkdon that is painful, a kind of 
tiessidnesi in misfortune. 
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(l^I) Muth as poets present iu us the twue doflmfall of 
pardcoiar people they are oiso able to treat the siitdliif coo- 
tingeocy of the detclopEncnt of events In such a waj\ that,^ 
d^ile of the fact tlie circtjinstances in all other respects 
would appear to give them httie enough support, a hifipf 
issue of such conditions and chamcLeis is secured^ in which 
they dicit our interest^ No doubt the favour of such a 
d^tiny of events has at least nn equal cliuni upon us as the 
dbravour. And so far as the question merely concerns the 
nature of this diGerencev I must admit that 1 prefer a happy 
conclusion. How could it be othemse? ] can myself dis¬ 
cover no better ground for the prefetcnce of mEsfbitunet 
simply on its owm account as sueb^ to a hafjpy resolution 
than that of a certain condition of line seiistbillty, which ia 
devoted to pain and sunfering, and oxpedcnces more tn- 
tenest in their presence than in painless situations such as 
it meets with every day* If therefore the interests are of 
such a nature, that ft is really not worth the trouble to 
sacrifice the men or wouieii concerned on their alur^ it 
being possible for ihciti citlier to surrender their objects, 
without making such surrender as Li equivalent to a sur¬ 
render of thdr bdivtduality, or to muttially come to 3fi 
agreement in respect thereof, there is no reason why the 
oonclusioii should be The tragic aspect of the con- 

Qids and their msolution ought in principle merely to be 
enforced in the faises where it is actually necessary in order 
to sitisfy the ciaini of a auperror point of view. If this 
necisssity is absent there is no sufficiEint ground for mere 
suffering and unhappiness. And it is simply due to this 
fact that social and dntmas ortgkuitc which fonn^ as it 
were^ an intermediate link between tragedies and commies. 
I have ahujidy iti a previous passage erplaioed the poetical 
standpoint of this class of composition. Among tis Gettnans 
we End li to some extent appropriating what readily moves 
us in the world of the citizen and f&mily life; in another 
direction it h p]»ccupled with chivalry, a tnovemcm to 
which the G6U of Goethe has given a decided stimulus; 
mainly^ however, we may call it the triumph of t^rditiary 
which in the large luajority of cases is the main 
thing celebrated, 'llic suh)ccl-mattet of such plays most in 
vogue Ore questions of Crtanco or property, differences of 
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stahis, unfdrtunate lo»e affaij^ eximplcs of spifiliuiJ tait 
ncffl to the more restricted CfindiliDns and affairs of life 
and so on. In one word, wliat we have here is that which 
olhcrwt« iG alrrady before oar e>>es^ only with this differ- 
cnce, timl tn such tnonil virtuis md duty obtain the 

»ictot)', and crime is s^ed and punished, or betakes iteelf 
to repentance, so that in a moral conclusion of this kind the 
reconciliation ought to centre in this, namely, tliai whatever 
happen good IS the result. Thereby the fundniawtai in- 
terast a concentrated in the iKireonal or spiritual quality of 
views held inid a good or evil heart. The more, however, 
lire abstractly moral stale of mind or hi^rt supplies the 
pivot on which ah tutns, so much the less can it be the 
pathos of a parttcubr matter, or an intrinsically essential 
objMt to which the personality in question is attached. 
And add to this, from a further point of view, so much the 

itolf'f^ '* character able to maitilain 

*'i'* s«lf«3st£rtion. If all is to be liimUy 
foc^ m the purdy moral aspects of the psjcholosicsa 
coiidmon oftlra heart, from a subjective ^int 
... , wch ns this, with its dominating emphasis on 
^ no standing ground remains for any 

o*er dcfiiiiic ch^teristics. or at least specific ends to bo 
propos^. the heart break and change its views. Such 
ns to Ik the idea Pathetic dramas of this type, notably 
* -Mwschenhass und Reue," and al»too many 
moral offences m the dramas of IJffatid, strictly apeakinK 
^>e therefore on jKue which we can neither call aood or 

bad- 1 01 ^ by this that the main iliinj; is os a rule the 
the promise of moral improvement, 
and we are therefore confronted with that possibility of 
twr and surrender of the self. No dou^t in 

dwover the _^ted nature and greatness of 
jolly do#f,* 03 thi hertwa S 
^tobue are for most part, and not unfrequentiy 
IfHands too, after being n scamp and a ra.scaL s^denlv 

chap of this sort that hi eo^Sbn 
an be otherwise than mere pretence, or of «, superfi^t a 
Character that it merely affect, his skin, and 
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a niouiDnlvTCOEicIiuion to tlie course of erents that has no 
substantiiU basis, bm tather, by ail ordinary’ reckoning, will 
take the tziave to disreputable quarters, if we will only 
acquaint ouradves with his sabsequtuit history. 

. (yv) As regards our n>ntd^ 1 must draw par¬ 

ticular Bltention to one point of diBerence, to which 1 have 
already alluded when discussing the old Attic coincdy. The 
(Mint j$ this—whelhur the folly and res tricted oiittook of the 
characters of the drama berdy appears ridierdous to Others, 
or is^ually perceived as such by those peisous tiieruselves; 
whether tn short the comic clioiaeiers arc ao obiect of 
Slighter onJy to tiic or aliio to such churacitira. 

Ans^ophunfis^ thot crcdiot of genuine CDmedyt uxclmivcly 
accepted as tlie main principle of hJs plays the latter alter' 
native, Atrcudyy hoircvefi in Grcttk comedy of n later datei 
and sabseq^ntty in the hands of Pbutus and Terence, the 
opposite principle rame mlo vogue ^ and in our ruodern ex^ 
amples of comedy it has been carried to such a length that 
we Find a l^e number of comic compositions the iocliim- 
tion of wluch 15 more or less the subject-matter which h 
ndiculous in a purely prosaic senses or mther we migiu say 
matterg that leave a sour taste in the mouth of and are 
repugnant lo the comic chamete^- 'Hits b the standpoint 
of Motiere in particular in his best comedies, which liave 
no nghi to be regarded as farces^ The prosaic qualit>' here 
IS justified on the ground that the objecti aimed at by such 
chameters are a matter of bitter earnest They are deadly 
senous m the pursuit oF it; they arc therefore quite unable 
to jom with aathfaction in the laughter, when they are finally 
deceived, or ibemscivea arc responsible for its failure. They 
^ m short merely the disillLi^ioncd objects of a laughter 
foreign to themselves and gecerally damaging to themselves. 
As Bn eJtampIe.hlciUoTe^s Tartufle U faux viewed as 
unmask tog of a really damned mad has notlibig funny 
in ih but IS a very earmat husimsss, and the deception gf 
the deluded Orgon amouiiti to a shtHir intensity of misfor¬ 
tune which can only be resolved by tlie c.v marJIma, 
JFi Fcrcrenco to whom the oHicial of the court of justice 
liners the following oxhortahori: 

RnacttcK-vous, rrtoniEcuj, d'une jlimc i\ diiudr. 

a™ tivod* hjuj im pmcci eaucnii dc h £runiC| 
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Un prince dmi l« ^rmn se hnx jeur dnni lc» vmnth 
El que nc p«yL iKHUpST L^l r«Jt i^ef LtnpcMtevn» 

We may add, too, that tbe odious abslract^ eicce^ of 
characters so stahk as, for c:!camplef Mo1e£^o^3 ** Mber/’ the 
absolutely stohd and serious subjection of wbom lo his 
idiotic passion renders any umanetpation from such fetteni 
impossiblCj contains iri ft nothing tfwit is genubely comic 

It is pre-eminently in this field that for cgmpensatidn of 
such defects a Bne artistic power in the acciuati! and ait- 
haustive delineation of character is manifested, or a true 
mastery of the craft discovers its best opportuniiy for an 
admirahly thought-out intrigue As a rule the occasion for 
such an intngijc is supplied by the drcmnstarLce that some 
character or other endeavouTs to secure hia objects by de¬ 
luding some one els^ such a course appcariiig to harmonic 
with these interests and advance ihtim. As a nmtter of fact^ 
however* it only results in the contradicior}' situation that 
it is through this pernicious deniaiid they arc seir-destructive. 
In opposition to such a plot we find as a rule a similar plot 
of dissembled appearances put in mcption, which has for its 
objtct the like coRfusion of the original plotter. Such a 
genenil scheme admits of an infinite number and degree of 
up 5 and downs in the tnturweaving of its situations which 
am adapted to evety conceivable subtlety. The Spanlaids 
are, in particular* the most consummate masters in the inven- 
lion of such intrigues and developments, and have com¬ 
posed much that is delightful and excelient in ibis class of 
work. The subject’in at tor generally consists of the attractive 
Incidents of love or afihitt of honour and the like. In 
tragedy these bring about the profoundest collisbns; b 
comedy^ bowei'cr* w'here such qualities as pride and love 
that bos been long experienced do not ossett themselves as 
such, but rather by doing the revme and in the result give 
the lie to themselves, such interests can merely appear to 
us as entirely superficial and comic.* A word in condlusioo 

* Alwtntct la the Mtt that the tira are in thdr exifeaie 

(tom hunun natuRi 

* 1 hare miulp th* bat i c«l of a Veit Eudly ekptc^ wnttsw, and, 
a& 1 ilbcMld adJ, a Wery pcagrc dtiSCfiplkm ol Ihc dm cf modem cOmie 
dratnn. 1 m, bowf Va, nta qgite Utoiicd ihai h hi an ttlfiiiTaile Etina- 
laUnfl, Of that I bate grasped whai H<^eI meaiu by tlia nordi mrki 
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m iQ the ehcimtterii who batch and coitj cut such Intrigues. 
Such ore ustialU^ folloHring tlie example of the slaves in the 
Roman comedy^ servants or menialsj who have no lespcct 
for the objects of their supenors^ biji rather make them 
subordinate to their own advantage or bring them to nuughE;* 
and meruly present us with tire amuoing pcksittorii that the 
tent masters are the servants and the masters the sUivea, or 
at least give rise to all kind^ of comic situndon, which come 
about acctdcntally^ or arc directly the result of intention. 
We of course^ as au^encCr are m the know of such mys¬ 
teries, and can fortiiy oOrs^ves against eve^ sort of cunning 
and deceit, which oflen coides the most serious consec^uences 
to fathers, uncleSr aun ts, and the rest, all of the most mspcct- 
able antecedents; and we may tough as we over the 
contradictory situatiems that afipear before its, or ore in* 
volvcd in such ingeoJotis deceptions. 

In this kind of way our modem com^^dyt generally speak- 
ing^ gives play on the to private interests and ^rsori' 
olitics of the social life I have mentioned in their acadental 
angaries, laughable features, abnormal liabits and foUks^ 
partly by means of ebanuiter delineationT and partly with the 
hdp of comic developments Of situations and wcumstances* 
A joviality so frank and genuil as that which persists in the 
Aristophanic comedy os the mediating element of ita rosolti- 
tion, does not animate this kind of cotnedyj or mlber cases 
occur where it can be actually repulsivCt that U to say, 
where that which is essentially eviL, the tricks of menin^ 
the treachery of sons and wards towards worthy men, fathm 
and guardians is triumphant, always assuming that the per¬ 
sons deluded have in no way themselves b^n influenced 
by Mae preijudices or eccenlridtles of such a kind that there 
is some Teosaii why they should be mode to appear ridico- 

±tt wiUn. ti wtruld apply wry apdy to mkIi a characiet fts Sit 
WilliiughlTy Pdirciiic, bat rite pertinency at inch An epLdict u 

1 bill te Kc. 1 doaK nyieir if welmve hEf« Anything mor? 
ihati A chanct nL»E« ^f lacbeil iit by viltEiWL Hie of 

Ehepre^nt |Hnigiiiph i ta very j^ane Jc*f:rip4virr of the tmtmtnt of tha 
low pushm or ArTnini uf honuit by modem CniinA, A pity wr cannm 
stapfikinEtiL it wilh the idbitiai^ af htcredilh^ "EoMY on CDmedy.^* 
The pus^r^p Ih>we.Vict, niasA he trad MA quiItEkd tiy me filrtber aam 
lower down an the exnberanOE ol ono upcicl af TUOdem Camedy. Bui 
the icfncnce to Comedy in the modem tcnic h a mm frwgniciit. 
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loufi in their helpless stupidity and handed over as the sporE 
of the aims of others. 

In a Converse tmy, however^ and in contrast as such to 
the above genenUly prosaic type of treaEment, the modem 
world, too. has eUbomled a world of comedy ■Hhich is both 
truly comic and pocdcal in its imtufe. The funcLijnentaJ 
note here again i» the cUeeriness of disposition, the iuex- 
haujftible ^^^Ei^ce5 of fun, no matter what may be the 
nature of mtscairiage or hnd lude, the ei^ul^rance and daah 
of wimt is at bottom nothing better thtui pure tomfoolery', 
and, in a ivord, e^cploited self-asstinijice, Wn have here as a 
r^ul^ in yet profounder expatiationp and yet more intense 
display of hutnomr. whether the sphere of It be more re- 
stneted or capacious, and whether the mode of h be more 
or less important, whatnms on pamllel lines with that which 
Anstophahes in the ancient world and in Ms own fietd 
Created beyond ail rivalry, As the maslcr, who in a similar 
way outshines all others in his Geld, or mther she particular 
^rtion to which I now refer. 1 will, though withom now 
^ detaih once again cmpbasiKe the name 

of iVilliom Shakespeare^ 

Having completed ostr review of the types under which 
comedy is elaborated wc have at last rtached the absolute 
oendusion of our scientific inqui^. We started with symbol¬ 
ic m., m which the Ide^dity of the human soul struggles to 
discover itself as contuni and conGguration, and, in a word, 
to become an object to itself. W e p^issed on to the plastic 
of c^tcal art, which dLspIojis to hunjan vision that which 
has become unveiled to itselfiLs subsiantiVti being in man's 
^ital ^rsonuLty. We nsdicd our conclusion in the rqmantic 
^ of iKe indiividiija HHiMife, that Inward world united to 
the absolute medium of its self-coiucious energy, which ex* 
p^iatcE unfettered within its own idea! life of Spirit: and 
which, content with that realm, no longer unites Itself with 
what is objective and pnnkukriied, and firmlly imhes tisdf 
Bw-are of the negative signihcance of such a resotution in 
the huDiouf of the comic Spirit Nevertheless we find that 
m this consummation it is Comedy which opens the 
way to a diasoluttoii of all that human ait implies For Hie 
aim of all art is notliing else than that idcntiiy asserted and 
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displiiycd by the huumn Spiritp in which the eternaJj tht 
Divtnc, the essjenitkl md explicated truth b uofcild^ In 
the Torms and phcnooieiia] presence of the objective world 
to the apprehension of our exteriuii senses and our emo¬ 
tional life and imagination. If, however, as h the fact* 
comedy merely etirprcea this unity under a mode that an¬ 
nihilates it* itmsinuch as the absolute substance,' whitdi 
strives here to enforce its reaJued manifestation^ perceives 
lltat this realmtlon is,—through the inslru mentality of those 
interests which have now secured on independent friiKdom 
within the embrace of the ohjecd™ w'ocld of Nature,* and 
arc os. such exclusively directed to what is contingent and 
personal to the soul,—itself shattered, il fallows that the 
presence and activity of the Absolute is no longer truly 
asserted in positive coalescence wirh the individual char* 
a^ers and end s of existing ohjective reali ty, hut rather solely 
gives effect to itself in the negative Tofin that Einerything 
which does not comspand with itsdf is thereby canedied, 
and all that remains is the presence of this free peTSonal 
activity of soublife which is displayed in and along with this 
dissoluliofi as aware of itself and self-assured. 

By such a then, us this we hctve arrived at our goal ; 
and with the aid of our philosophical method have gathered 
ever)' essential type and detctmitiaht of the beauty and con- 
formation of art into a garland, the tash of ammging which 
in its associate completeness belongs to the most worthy ot 
any within the range of human science to undcftakc. For 
in human Art we arc not merely dealing wtih playthings, 
however pleasant druseful they may be* but with the libem- 
lion of tile human Spirit from the substance and forms of 
finite condition. We arc occupied with the presence and 
reconciliation of the Absolute In sense and the phenomenal, 
with a revelation of tmth, which Is not tvlmuated of its 
wealth in natural bistary, but is onfolded in the history of 
the world* as a conslitucnt part of which An suppli^ us 
with the most beautifu] point of view^ the geficrous 
reward for the severe labours of our contact with objective 

I TEui Up sGir-renHlong lifi?. The Ahulnie heieKcfiai to be icIenl iSed 
w[fcb TpiiLn"i Aeif-HZAEupaLii pfiivhy^ 

■ [ ihink ihis li what Hegel «W4n h«e by im 

in ib* elftPeiil, lh#l ii, f^ftnutctul r-nlily. 
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realitf ind the grievous pains of knowledge. And Tor this 
reason it was impossible that our inquiry should wholly 
restrict itself to the cridcbm of individual works of art, or 
any mete recipe or inducement to their productiaq. RaLher 
it could have hut the one obje^ namely, that of folfoiritig 
up, of seeing and retaining in and through the instni- 
mentality of thought the fundarnental notion of beamy and 
art tfarr^b all the stages which it posses b its process of 
realiradon. 

If 1 may be permitted to assunsc that ftom the abovie 
eJtphuned point of siew my cjq^don has not been wholly 
inadequate to gcnerai eapectaticin^ and that the bonds of 
ohligadon with which 1 have throughout been united to my 
rea^ in the pursuit of an object which we hold in common 
are now released^ I will merely add the wish, it is ray last 
wofd^ that a bond yet more e^ted and indestructible with 
the idea of beauty and truth may rivet itself between iis in 
place of that released, establish on uniDn which shal l now 

and for good remain secure^ 
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3rS^ of icenc in hu 

rir amaj^ , tvp 257 * tiniverul 

pattctl in drettajs h 377 r 

ulei el ClyietTumettfAj 345. 
.•Esepf Fables uf^ il^p 115. 
AnaCrcoo, odfi i^p ivp aojp 233^ 
AphTodite, descii^ati of, ill, iSf. 
Ardiitecinrep o| 

iii, Ba^i K^manp iu^ Sj’Sli; 
Gt^tMc^ iii, [Q 41 
iii, tc^. 

Ailitciphaiies^ ■objeel^nui.tcr qf bif 
qiflnedie^ iv, 2S3, jjh, 
329; hipisdX ui ttcior, 
aS6t hij ** EccJi-.ikzkisacT" jt^ 

503 ^ 

Arutolie, reierCTce Mj ibe *' 
id/'' i, l;9! on imgady^ I, 1^31 
w me of iijiiine4 ll, 143: pxoper 
foliject of tragedy, It, 131^ ou 
uniuc* of t]mt end pbi^, iT* 
jyG, 

AjtiBi, u cicquiant^ iQ, 426-4301 
Aihcoe, naMTE of m goddos of 
Alhens, Etr, 325. 

Itncbp J4 S., fupfemc master of 
eecldunieaJ tnndep Iii, 419* 
Ueethomij 1- Ton, sool-rekw in 
art's fiT^qm, iu, 3491 ijm- 
phorues of. ii*> 3 SS 


Bcaatiquet, B., fdetnnces lo inuu- 
of Irlqgel^S InLredmilidLD 
by In present tiaitilatdr's tKrici,, 
I, aS, 29, 31, 3?* 37,40,45* p, 
6s. ^ 69* 7it 73^ 7 K 58* 

93, 98. to^ to8. i09, iil^ iSj. 

BraBLey, A, C, rektcisce to Lee- 
turea on rwtry, f, ^65 pv* 

Bendby, K H., yj, ^ 

BrabnmDj lupreme podhoJ. In 
Hindu iltiM»epbyp ll, so-6f, 91» 

CoJdemu, ^a-otalion rmni, Li, 142; 
emi] pxnsaru nf, il, 1491 

Cojne^ns, tbe *' Lyslad ql, iv, 
190. 

CerrauLd, tTpeof mirieilyia^^Dun 
QctriJOlis,'^ 1, 262J u* 174? dis- 
Mdivtion uT cMtoItj u depicted 
by Cemmtes and Adoito* fi* 

Chiv^iTi fmeral descri|itii»i ofi 
iv* IBS 1 S 7 * 

Cboraf, Csrcdc^ cuiiate of, it* 31S- 

Sjamudi |M>etn idiT line* 
dcecflptiun of, iVp iSi; heiuie 
pcrsoiudjty 111 iBc, ii, iv, 
] 36- [40 ^ nature of eqllkum in, 

U Su. 

Columm, Creek, iii, 69-7^1 nrdera 
of, id, 92-83+ Greek 

temptc Oeocrally, Ui, 79, 

Creiitzer* nia wiqrK on im^bolirm, 
iii, ijf [£; oiEnity of Egyptian 
□md Jlddenic vt on QOint. id, 
?0|. St* aU* Up i^St m, 39 p 
4** 

Cnvier, anolyticot pMcr of^ t, 
17*. 
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i, 350; 

bp y, 191 CKn the Iq^e 
of Ef^tnCTf Hi, il»aiptiq^ 
of tb« damitii^;^ Hi^ 1 ^ 9 '- 
** Dif inc GdlnmijrCCiatr^lcd 
wiiJj “/Eticid^ B.m\ 
w” M cmcal iv^ 

1 p3 J gchernl dc^iplbtk of ^ ^Di¬ 
vine Cfflaiedjr,'' hr, ]&|. 

Beob^, tealLfiilc pc^mlu nf, lil, 

iJcstiny,. s?Dprcint i^^gniHcance of 
111 EpOi, 144 ^ ^Icin 
lifi Jia, Sv^ 

a/m pflTlkiilvIy sa lo 
Greek ait, li^ 361-3^4. 

Dra|}cty. SculploR. 

Diilch School^ dandpttm of^ i* 
MS-aio : b, 3I2-3S6; ib, 334, 
3J7; foxidiisipe in. wt of, I, 397; 
ooiDortne iU, 276- 

EbhHHa^iknll, m«a.iHnf nf « 
diiiiact fixun PhtinTii& and 
VontcUuni, i, 53 JF.^ 63 n., 
381 (*+ 

EuHpiOfl^ the of, t, 

37|j tieatJiietii of bw in thu 
Phedra^ 340- mniiliam of 
dntBia. of to BHilioenLal nathw, 
SlTl J3!l- 

Eyeki tf. -rtn, nifFiemc concep- 

tiiiBfc 5/ God Ui« p ithcr^ tH, S|3; 
hts i^Eaorc of the Madonna, Hi, 

255; hii Adoniiitm*"'' fU, 3637 
asetfpdnn of Unlhfli Hnbort 
uml John, dip 330. 


Ferdttiif ** ShtlrmiDdl" of^ 251, 

Fifttif, hiii podtjoEi m faiiiaiy I>f 
d^clietic rhilosiophy, i* 39-91. 

tmJHieufpbpatoUng. 


GlotLo, rcTanni of, in pfiiodnf. Hi* 

Gocihe, d^rmilioEL of die hnudful 
by. f, 91 ; refcionco 

to l^^^lphifieodj/- I, 363* 
iCH' joSp 373 ; 3 ? 07 ? to 


It* 3J3^ tn hiiTafsa^ 
107 ; to ** I leJnninn aad 

J* 35 J! W 
♦* VVeKier," i, jyj, 311 j {p ilw 
**Bjiide of Cbdothj"' ii, 270j to 
ihe ^' WmoAlkher Dirw^** ^p 
1 ^! h| ^ iOOi IT, 333 - Up 

Didiiix^ und Watifhen/ffi, 
lA the " Kttj Hf Thidt?,^ 
“f jfpj s hill “ Milfnosct,*' ilij 2981 
hit theory of CDloorp i, iiyfl.f 
on the IntuEe rcaiion of natarot 
if 179 } GoetJjc on Hami^ i* 
ii. j&ii his padKH con- 
tiaated with that of SdoUcr^ i, 
313; malry of wiih 
spwe, IVp 338- ^ftkwion froai 

Gotit TOC Euriiclien^mt i, 366? 
the ripened of hii ipatittit|p i, 
3841 on OoLlLk anJiitocturCj^ iH, 
763 XcniecL of, li* 14j; od 
hajmpELbui noloimn^, iit 083; 
iiipccmc qushtf of folk-too^ oh 
3S6; mgA of coEnnadcshipp iwf 
^TmeinMAdmimUp it, 711 
ioutation of IcelandEC^ 3 BoSy 
« a LyHc p«t £OEi«lJy, it* 
ai7* 

Omk ajt, origin of in fieodonSp iJ, 
iS^jccffltetil ofpli, 184-63 Godj 
of,ii. 3±4 22 S 3 iH, 183 - 130 , tgS ; 
ohsence of the suhluae in* il* 
237? ipoipahb <rf rcpcdliDc* Hi, 
Giveh epigmmsL, ii* 398 J 
ehanctci of drAmatii pcnonae 
ia Qmk att p ie* iiy-jia 

Greek cEimi. ^ tmfer Chocin. 
Gfcek myilcficf;^ irirji/drr M 

teiiH. 

Greek oiBci-e^ S 4 !^fi*miffrOiMs:\e%. 

Lyiia of, Iv, 237; qaoU- 

, ^ 94 . 95. H 7 * 

llelmholfi, rwarohes of in atuaic. 
Hip 39&A, 

llerdcft ^ii» rancepHoa of Folks- 
HaJ, ip 364, 

1ktodo4iL£, Italcmfnl of as to 
Uamtt and Meakd, li* 190* 
2313 hit oocoiint of lemple of 
wlusp iiir 37 ; date of his hiitoiy’^t 






INDEX 


eoinmcocmcnt.tv, qoIqIIIc 
of ThersmOTlaet St, 3 j s sug^^ 
OTflt iLiilJiiint7 fuT E^-ptimliif. 
(□ry Bid m, m ral, e, ^ I 
of, ilf 6j| 64* 
16?, 3 i 4 : rcftfeno: ta iili 
Wo^Ih anil Dny*^^ fv* joS, 
Kbdoo^, archiecctutc of, m, 4^ 

Ji ; ntlprto of, il, 47-64, 
Hippdj fiSmoiij of liu JJfc'i. 

Carecn^^i^je^ 

Hht^ nmnolssrur^ fill emplwjsu oti 
the diaiaotcRjfic, i, 33-X13 on 
ofigiiui (jf archltectufe, ill, sy* 
oa Mcmootia, Cf, 41; on ih* 
angktial maicrkli of batldiiac» 
iii* 66. ^ 

HontcTf viTidnesi of hw chiAcEcr^ 
i^oB, f, j iBc h«oe? 

™# »p 35°; Kturliite^pQijit of 
Ili*d in imtb of mihflleid ip 
*9®- ivj jo, 156, 167J JmjtO Av 

ronu of many 316J 

laiuiftOiipe in, i, 541* tir 
154 J tjpe of mciety in Hind, X 
35 ap 37 ? i ^htiha neiMtuil nt- 
pericofiG of poet, I, jc?; h, 
ms Lii lisc of aimiie, ij^ 154* 
r]i 30 UyoOj frotn the Iliad, 
^ IS 4 + tSSj EOCiiilcs in \ht 
[Ikd, 1933 onity of Ifom- 
erie god wotkl, 4i, 21^: bunion 
motltos deined ilsrouch god'i 
action, ii* 2J4, J35* freedoia of 
Gnseh Eods in, y, s|g; indl. 
tfdnolity of godi in, ii, 34^1-256; 
poet Litt^ thm the Trojnn tiar, 

134- 

([Dtace, An Poetuci of* i^ if , 69; 
aftifidai chamirtcr of hli Otica, 

h, 


liiljmdT rtfcrcipce tOp l¥, 390, J44J 
BupflficIaL qEmiity of, ii, jEi. 
ImmoHaJity, contrait of concep- 
lica in fogan Jind Cbristko 
thmigbi, sii^ 2 S?- 29 Qv 
Irony, Ure vtc** of ScMegdp 
So^ger and Tfrek on, i, 9t>^s 
It, 271 . 
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JifoLi, the 


‘ Wgjilerait'* o^ i. 


Kani, Iminankiolp rtlithin, of hii 
phif 040 |% IQ Phlloiophy of 

i, 7S44.14J. (54 rt.j 
«j tbc stihJjBjtj iii, S6> S-?» 
KlQpitdcIc, mi mule a, an Enic 

pMt, ir, lu>i)«w)nal- 

■V- *+♦, a«! patilir 

artincial imihuUiixtii, iv^ 
Kot^ebtur, p^nkf cfletui of, i, 
363^ nipernekl ixpidUy of, ii^ 
3 ^ 1 ; bad ccmposition of, iv, 
2901 cihldJ bzscoess of. It, 

LfliidKajK ^rdcoing,^ L 3p^j3| 
Loocoonj itatue gToofiip lii, 191. 
L^ing, hu inirodiictbon of pmse 
into dianVf t¥, 71 j didaetk 
ilrOJXLi iv, 377. 

Librrtto^ nature ii goodp iil* 355- 

Lig^t, the naittrc of m aa e1e~ 
llj 

LonglntLs, hii E^iay on the Sah* 
linae, f, E& 
l^tc. Su 1+ Sx ff- 
Lullica. Set ilf 13- 


hfemono^ iilj 41-41, 

Meredith* ^ 3611.^ 216 w_; 

ii* 339 «"! IT, ^7 ft* 
MkheJangda, hu powei to de¬ 
pict dcrik* J07. SeeiUffi,^ 

ziMo-s Hi 27 tiiv 

character of comedia of^ 
345*347 

Moi^utp eaiinptc of precodLy, i, 
jyuf^^s lymphotiEci of^ Hi, igc; 
jUbrtllo « his ilflpc Finlc/* 
w* 415; mcHioriptejftdour 
b opera, i¥, 2^tn 
Myitrrla^ Greet* iip 221^ 


Natural, the natural b oit u dk- 
linct from the borbaroiu or 
ehildibb, til, 6-S; oatunl dicUoti 
in Lming, Goethe uid Schiller, 
ir, 265-267, 

K 
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INDEX 


OtAda, w* 

Ori^&alitVk cif in ail* ij. 

Otuun, cMia£i« of Wi hctotif 
54j: timiks oF, U+ iis*t 
ndhnnbip cifp Sti iSo- » 

£t, t I4t 1 - 7 - 

Oto 1 < JfcLanidrptMMCi cJ* n, 11 : 6 : ! 
limilttofp Uf 153-p ^ 

PflllwM^ ttaitue of, i, 

ptmhc* of -draiDi* aoSj tnal 

of Gocibo uhI Scinlifli epm- 
par«HJi I« 113 . ^ _ 

Fhckliu, NdKwl of, ip 21 s; 

[all uskl bv, iiii I ^ l tD£ plulu 
Idetlic^p tii, llji tigiEHnaflilMk 
111, ijSj ilw iaa* H7. 

PuuIbtt 04ei of u DCcafionBlp Ip 
371; bk odes OOm|]and I 

clq^ ol CJiHiniti afld TynaEiUt 
iVp 201 i l^Ttliiui Ittlute^s on Ilia 
ratfiJp ht laiHu^p™ oFp 

iTj aagj hia creoiite E^^tj IVj 


T'iiilic, poasonaiilYr of Gicckii u 
Pericltit Pbadlai Uld SopllB- 

drt, iU, 133, 

FU10, telM^ uf Hb [iliilouf a; 

Ip Lhe uaSirersd ccniaepl or oor^ 
tiopp ip jyt 381 W; ™ reUtioq 
Ip act otnmllY^ i| I41; 
fipcDp v 2tDi ah 'OBc of fSpiEl^i 


iir M>- 

Partniiiirt, in paintbg, lEt, 

311. 

Fzuil«l«« Dip 190. 

Fiomcilif^, iji 20 ^ 215 ^ 

Pulmai Holiffiw* ckanM- 

ttr of, I, 376* itlOUratc Ihfi HJb- 
linte^ Ut ED3-I5ht^ hn 22fi-23Si 

Fyramid&j l 2 ie, lih 55 - 


Radcc, Uk » Either” d* i* 3^1; 

hh Fhiilft, U J2i. 

RjmaJaAA, Ui£, epiicdfl fioTOj iip 

$[-13, 6 I 1 S4rsf& It, nOi t t 2 p 

ifiji 175 . 

RapW?^ funeral leferenccs lOp 
i* J7 p 213 , 380, 3$S 1 pwwsia 


mantirr widi HcKmer 
Shahepesrc, 1, bii 
Majonpa picturai, ifi, 237 J 
artOOMofp ilti ^42? Itiytiwlo^- 
Itil ifubjectJ^iSI, 245s bu 
\nt l^todoiiPi," ili| 25S1* 2£j, 
hk ^‘ikbool of Athcjy*'" 
ul p 3514 5, litalil^ of draWKl^ of, 
uj p 27$ k ptifcjcEiooiOr 

iiip 338} ifanslalOE^i cHtitisiii on 
cilrefeno prako of Raphael aniJ 
Cocr^^ffiOp tli« 329 a* 

Real, Guidpp ecntinienlflJ pELamief ■ 
hWiS ofp Ui, 3 & 4 ^ 

RictvDcf. I P*# XalddoMpk cf' 
r«tl d> l, 402: wlipti^fiUUiien 
ofi ill 3 j6s ; huxocmr of compired 
wiih Sleme'a, 11, 387- 
RpAclp ABthoi of " DivcraipM of 

Tmcd life,” h S 9 -^ 

RtHn nj^T p V-ffllfc AolllOl on AcSi-- 
ihctk PhilawphF. i, 2^! 
OP stflcp i, 19 ^; on Italian 
painkn and In 

cJo^Cimabcie^GiottOk Masaccio, 
Fra Angelico^ Baph- 

ael Kill 530- 

BashiDii J i I i| '&3 ff.j 7^^"* 2^0 jf. 

SDchs, HiUii, icEigioui faniillaritjf 
ofj, i, 359- 

Saliic^ m rhuitM and Tcienn, 

ii. 377 ; ivp. 3 Qjj mSaliOiitand 
Tacriiu, ii^ t »4 mtecsaEd 
izL tflodern tinw^ ii* 279 ; ^ 
lopga to iliinl t^po oJuf 

aoA comk ilrainap fr, 
idling, Art pbilo^iby of* iii| 

33 Jfx 

Scldlkiv mnxsA of wlf vocU^ 

iii, hU "Lcttcn on Aee^ 
tbc^iCp^ It 84-8$: q^otatioa 
from, l| 3141 rafercnu lo 

Bmut iftm Mcs^pa,” i, 358; to 
KahnJc and Lkbop*' i, 3 lSl; 
i^f 331 r SCI WaUclUilflA,” iY, 
aSS; to ibc '' Mold of OrtoLiu^'^ 
I* 261 j a^jp 3^1 mttreme 
Kcnio c^e of tlio kttef 
draiQi+ i¥p ^1 j pirrathe ioo 
rpicaJ in umc diamag IIS’! i 
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reCerfiiiK la " Wtlht-lBi TeTI,” f, 
mi polbotof S^MIcr^394£ 
bi» iu« or 1441 

t<j ChnMiaiiilt;^, £i, s 
proratidi|]f oT^ iii, 4.14 ^ du^cter 
ot h£5 ht ao7f JJ9; tds 

critJdpinofGiKtifi'i Ipki^encb, 
Ivj 375 1 leases much la mzlor, 

Sdilep^ti t'. vw* Aslbotiic tbcoij 
aft %f 37-89; ait AS all^ryi Ui 
Z34;iifliaffici3t of^tlmf flirted- 
ore h froKik xauic, iil, 

&Di]pty», of^ iil, T&|-t7t; 

matetkh ol^ Ifi, r95-:3oi; ^yp- 
lukOp tiip aoj-JiD? EcmuaDf \t}, 
zji; CHiiiiiiiiii ^ JI3; the 

IjiitCiKifD ^iioq:[V tu, E7£^I9I; 
fCFul-snjfoiw cff^ iilp 356. 

ShBlcespoaio> William ^ nulaiiab 
of hh i* 334; ic^ 

ference to jKUpa ^lacbtth,"' 
h 1771 to Laj^)^ U 

324; to wildaei of Macbetb," 
f. 3«7pilp36Gi E.o|**MAclidV^ 

337 p 34 T; rTMict^" ii. 

37®; iwp 334t 34*: to “OilwiEla/' 

337; to " latBlttfl;" \h 37S; 
lotrai^jof “OtbeJIOp^ip z8j; 

lo Leir," I, 396; Eo 

^^Kocneo aiui JiiUeE,” i, 3191 
IVp 342t to^'Rkliafd III." in 
341:5 the clowns of, 32D; ibc 
fool la Rin^f Leaxp*"^ il, 373; 
^aotiiticms ft™ ** lUcfaanillp" 
Hi 14I1 r59:frara ‘^Rouwoaiijd 
Tnlki.'' U| 153: ft™ "Henry 
l\\’* a, 158; fiotn “Henrr 
Vtn+" ii^ r6o;£roin “Ju- 
ha CaKur, ii j, 360; frodi "Mac- 
betbr'^ii. JilSo; ftom '''^ Anlliony 
UmI Ocopaii%^’ lij 1^11 mylh- 
IcaI maicnaJ afilfauLUip i, 331#.; 
hil bbtilrkaJ draicas^ i, 374; bu 
UH of iEictaphoj', lit, i44f 15^1 
Lbe fkldiiiy of }^n.i in Ruag; 
Lciirp*' ii. 346; seJ|>^rwftteEioy 
of dunctern Up 356-358 ) W, 
34DJ IftEelligePKf ofirulgar duLf- 
BdCH, \U 37|i iUbiidiafy 
mui^ [UI of mAlcml m 


itf z6o), iimlily of 
chaia^Eniaiionp \w, 274^ a^ in 
pojiimlafp in 3^s Hiperioriiy 
m modem cam*Jf * in 348, 

SopUoeUn rcfcTOBce to the "* Fhi- 
Woten'* h *75. i?tf *** 3o6i 
to "CKiitpu* u =7^; 

319 j to the '^Aaei|p>mJ® 393; 
li, iij; in 318; eo ‘‘{Ediijru 
CofeMtts,"' ip ooji in 3 i 9 i to 
the "Elcctffl,*^ ivt. 318; Lhe 
dioeoKS of, fp 371; no tmily of 
pkoe in the ir. *571 

i^uotetion Ieoeq Cot- 

oiveun^ Qp 2^3 Eicaimcfil of 
Jove in the ^‘Aniicone," ji, 
339: 1™™ of the ** AnUfiTjne '* 
aa woffk of itftp in 3*4; t^e 
**CEilipu5 CoJnwpa^ aa n 
drama of rocoflclHalipn^ iiT^ J?!- 

Styln i^nltknnt of viiolitjp 111, oi 
Lbc bauilful jtyin ili| idi the 
great ityiep ii^ 400; oflucatKl 
ityle of Romnn poetityp iil, ii. 


Tawp hU ^7«^i5e1efit Obettiledp’* 
J4I. ^ slia in Z 3 *P ] 49 p 
iS9k Goelhc^t play- 

under h^i of Goethe. 

IThariraJiiuii, ihe " Mcfcmy^ of^ 
ip 27Q- 

Ticeb^ aoTelt of, U, 167; and for 
both Tie^ and Solgci under 
** Irotiy,” 


Van^Dji>okp^ ihc poctnJture of de* 
lenhMj ilj £92. 

Vclajqaei, itfercojco to Turner 
and VdiL&qiiErf ij 336*4 

UJ* 3J7 "■ 

Ve^, aitsfioe of V. arul Hocooep 
in oclogw of composed 
wiLhidyllfiifTheocriliai, It, 17a 
Tlio *S£ncid^ oi e natignot 
Epo», in 179. 

Vern^catiaDp rhjlhidcai of 
dentiductiuedpin S1-S4. Th^ 
of ttr^me ^ompar^t ^p 84'9^^ 

VUhnUj the Cofi^aver oT Uh rn 
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Hmiioo IhcoKTphjt iit, 
BMDd Ddty ID tntuuTnicQitki 
With finhmui snd Slvm, If, 

c^tnuted with Shikc^* 
vpeflrt» tf 313; his " lletMinid^^ 
It, 132; hb ’^^Taiscred" inid 
K a^a 

Waitjif G«cgCt KtA-t flah cdour 


of* t llfif.; nbiicD In jjmhol- 
ii& 3 . Lip aj HL 

Webttp Ml ObcMii and Fiti- 

Ip 3T&. 

Wim!kd.i3liD£k, pa Grc^ aciiJphtrc« 
Bl* I3dp iW^SSi 1^ 

on <jn^ mnK tSi. 

Eend-ATCihii It^t^actmsc ofj Itj 
37 441 coitus erf* Up 44. 



uy^mni tiiNTUATTitfterni-Bwii^ ricess 
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